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PREFACE 


Ir was hoped this year to get ‘‘ Brassey ”’ out within a week or two of 
the close of the year 1942, with which it deals. Once again, however, 
the difficulties of book production in time of war—particularly a book 
dealing with the conduct of the war, in the composition of which particular 
care is essential in order to avoid any possible assistance to the enemy— 
have again conspired to delay its publication. Most of the contents had 
to be completed early in the New Year, and it was only possible, therefore, 
to bring them up to date as at the close of 1942. Bicnts and develop- 
ments which have occurred since that date are not dealt with in this 
volume. They will fall to be chronicled in the next issue. 

In form and content this latest volume follows the pattern of earlier 
war issues. The war at sea as a whole is chronicled, as far as knowledge 
of its details have been allowed to become public property, in Chapter I. 
Sir Archibald Hurd again deals with the Merchant Navy’s part in the war, 
Major Oliver Stewart with air operations in the war at sea, Mr. F. E. 
McMurtrie summarizes the progress of foreign navies—a subject on which 
his knowledge is unique—and Commander Kenneth Edwards contributes 
a special study of the operations of two classes of ships of the British Navy 
which have done outstanding service—submarines and light coastal craft. 
A contributor, whose name would be very familiar but who prefers for 
good reasons to write under the pseudonym of ‘‘ Greenwich,” surveys and 
analyses the U-boat war up to the end of 1942. 

Dealing with the wider issues, I am fortunate in having obtained the 
permission of the Council of the Royal Institute of International Affairs to 
reproduce an address delivered by Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond at 
Chatham House on November 26, 1942, entitled “‘ The Modern Conception 
of Sea Power.” This subject is very far from being academic ; it is of the 
highest practical importance to the conduct of the war and consequently 
to the future of the world. The rise of the capabilities of aircraft in war 
has given origin to some theories, springing from the natural enthusiasm 
of those who have devoted themselves to the development of the new 
arm and of the new Service which wields it, which on close analysis have 
proved to be of doubtful validity ; and it is of first importance that we 
should subject all such theories to close examination if we are to avoid 
being misled. The’ author of my last chapter, who also prefers to remain 
anonymous, deals with this aspect of modern war from a standpoint which 
differs slightly from that of Sir Herbert Richmond though he reaches 
conclusions which are in complete harmony with his. 

It is a matter for regret that I have not been able this year to include 
contributions from any of my former American collaborators. I have 
therefore included a chapter composed of the official announcements made 
by the Navy Department concerning the principal events in the war in 
which the United States Navy has been engaged. Fuller accounts of 
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these events some day, no doubt, will see the light ; but in the meanwhile 
the documents here reproduced give the most authoritative version of 
those events that is anywhere available. 

For the revision of the Reference Section I am again indebted to Mr. 
H.R. Mason. Once more this section can make no claim to be complete ; 
that is quite impossible in time of war. All that can be claimed for it is 
that it embodies all the reliable information that has been allowed to 
become public property up to the end of 1942, the date to which it has 
been corrected. I have been able this year once more to include a Table 
of Naval Aircraft, in which is summarized all the details which have been 
published up to the same date. The Miscellaneous Section once again 
contains a concise “ Diary of Naval Events,” and I have also included, 
as an authoritative official summary of the same period, the speech of 
Mr. Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty, in introducing the Navy 
Estimates for 1948. 

Once again I desire to acknowledge with appreciation and thanks the 
courtesy with which various authorities, British and Allied, have replied, 
so far as war time restrictions would allow, to my requests for information 
or assistance. 


H. G. TuursFie.p. 


REVIEW OF 1942. 


CHAPTER I. 


A NAVAL CHRONICLE OF 1942. 
JANUARY. 


On December 31 Mr. Churchill stated at a press conference in Ottawa 
that the net shipping losses of the five months just ended had been only 
one-fifth of those in the preceding five months. This statement was 
encouraging but not precise. It indicated, as it was doubtless intended 
to do, that things were going better than they had been, in the struggle 
against the German war on shipping. But it did not indicate whether that 
was due to increased execution against U-boats, more effective defence 
of convoys, or merely increased production of new ships without diminu- 
tion of shipping losses. Whatever the facts in these respects, the position 
began to deteriorate from that time. During January the greatest effort 
of the U-boats against shipping was transferred from the eastern part of 
the Atlantic to the American coast. and as the defence of shipping was 
apparently less highly organised on that side of the ocean, losses began to 
mount once more. In the middle of January a tanker was torpedoed no 
more than 60 miles from Montauk Point, Long Island, and thereafter a 
number of ships were torpedoed in that vicinity. 

This development gave rise to speculations as to how it was that U-boats 
were now able to operate so far from their bases. A number of more or 
less wild theories were put forward; it was suggested that they were 
using bases on the American coast and were being supplied clandestinely 
by traitors; that the Germans had invented a wonderful new engine 
which greatly increased the U-boats’ range of action. There is no reason 
to suppose that any of these theories were well founded. The range of 
U-boats was sufficient even during the last war to enable them to operate 
off the American coast and there was no intrinsic difficulty in their repeat- 
ing that performance to-day. It is probable they made use of supply 
ships in order to increase their endurance, probably going to the less 
frequented areas south of Bermuda, where fine weather is more often 
experienced, to replenish from them. That the move westward had not 
been made sooner was probably due to political considerations, to the 
desire not to hasten the United States’s entry into the war, rather than 
by reason of any technical difficulty. That it was undertaken in January 
was very likely from a desire to assist the Japanese by discouraging any 
transfer of Allied forces from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

No comprehensive figures of shipping losses were issued, but in America 
a great many of the losses were announced and described in the press as 
they occurred ; and it thus became quite clear that the losses were increas- 
ing and the shipping position was becoming increasingly serious. The 
details published in America made it clear that the enemy was concen- 
trating his attacks chiefly upon tankers. The object of that policy was 
quite clear, since the Allies’ power to continue their war effort in Europe 
depends upon the constant and steady supply of oil fuel from the other 
side of the Atlantic. The greatest service U-boats could do to the Axis 
cause would be to interrupt that supply. 

A curious incident occurred on the other side of the Atlantic. On 
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January 9 a German broadcast alleged that Allied forces had ‘“ cut out ” 
a ship from the neutral port of Portuguese Fernando Po. The Admiralty 
at once announced that no British or Allied forces had been anywhere 
near Fernando Po, and denied that any Allied forces were concerned in 
the incident. Warships were sent to investigate, however, and they located 
the Italian 8,000-ton liner Duchessa D’Aosta, “in difficulties” on the 
high seas, and promptly captured her. 

In Home waters it became evident that in the judgment of the British 
authorities the repairs of the German ships, Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, Prinz 
Eugen at Brest were nearing completion, for British air attacks on that 
port were once more intensified. Brest was bombed on no fewer than 
twelve separate days in January, presumably every day upon which the 
weather made such attacks possible. Subsequent events seemed to show 
that the bombing was not very successful. 

On January 6 a joint naval and R.A.F. raid was made on Helle Fjord 
in Norway, about 100 miles north of Bergen, for the purpose of destroying 
the fish-canning factory there and any enemy shipping that was to be 
found working in connection with it. Destroyers under Captain P. Todd 
spent some hours working close inshore in the inner channels, searching 
them for shipping. They were protected by long-range fighters of the 
Coastal Command and also by an attack on the enemy aerodrome of 
Sola, near Stavanger, by aircraft of the Bomber Command. The enemy 
was apparently taken by surprise and there was little opposition. 

On January 18 and 21 single German aircraft dropped bombs in the 
Shetland Islands—mere nuisance raids apparently, which caused a small 
number of casualties and did no damage of any moment. 

On January 26 it became known that the new battleship Duke of 
York had been put into service. Events in the Mediterranean during the 
month were all concerned with naval support of the westward advance 
of General Auchinleck’s army. As before, the army’s supplies as it 
advanced slong the coast were carried by sea and the prisoners and booty 
captured by it were largely taken back by the same way. The enemy 
made every effort to interrupt this traffic, the Italian Navy having been 
reinforced for that purpose by a number of German U-boats. On January 2 
Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham disclosed that three U-boats had recently 
been destroyed in these attempts by the destroyers H.M.S. Farndale, 
Kipling, Hasty and Hotspur, 40, 50, and 50 prisoners respectively being 
taken. It was noteworthy that relations between Germans and Italians 
so captured were exceedingly strained. The Germans were truculent and 
demanded to be separated from their Italian allies in the destroyer by 
which they had been picked up. When informed that if they disliked 
Italian company, they could get back into the sea whence they had been 
rescued, the demand was dropped. 

British submarines and aircraft kept up a constant offensive against, 
Axis communications, which were carried by sea chiefly to Tripoli. On 
January 11 a British submarine in the Ionian Sea sank a large transport 
Jaden with troops and a supply ship of medium size. Two days later it 
was reported that another submarine had sunk the Italian minesweeper 
Santo Pietro and severely damaged a 6,000-ton supply ship. On the 
night of January 17 naval aircraft torpedoed a tanker and one of the 
two destroyers which were escorting her in the central Mediterranean, but 
darkness and bad weather prevented observation of the final result. On 
January 2, R.A.F. bombers attacked Naples and it was reported that 
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half the arsenal there had been destroyed. On January 23, naval torpedo 
aircraft and R.A.F. bomber and torpedo aircraft located an important 
Italian convoy and attacked it repeatedly both by day and night. The 
convoy consisted of one 20,000-ton troop-ship and three other large 
transports ; it was protected by a battleship, four cruisers, and fifteen 
destroyers. During January 28, both bomb and torpedo attacks were 
concentrated on the battleship, but their results could not be observed. 
During the night, naval aircraft hit the troop-ship with one torpedo and a 
destroyer with another. Later the battleship and the troop-ship were 
both hit by bombs and it was believed that a cruiser and two merchant 
ships were also hit. The naval aircraft in the second attack made two 
more hits on the troop-ship. The next day the convoy was again sighted 
steaming at a much reduced speed and as there was nothing to be seen 
of the troop-ship it was hoped that she had been sunk. On January 26 
the Admiralty announced that two enemy tankers had been sunk by 
British submarines and that two medium-sized transports in a convoy of 
three, with the Italian salvage-ship Rampino, had also been torpedoed. 

Throughout the month the enemy, evidently in the attempt to hamper 
these operations by British light craft and aircraft in the central Mediter- 
ranean, kept up a constant air offensive on Malta. It was countered by 
the indominatable defence of the garrison and it in its turn provoked a 
number of British air attacks on the Sicilian air-fields whence the enemy 
bombers started. 

In the Indian Ocean it was officially announced in Rangoon on 
January 25 that two merchant ships had been sunk by enemy action, but 
whether that meant by submarine, surfaceships, or aircraft was not specified. 

Early in January General Wavell was appointed to the supreme 
command of the Allied forces of all arms in the Kast Indian Archipelago 
and south-west Pacific, with his headquarters in Java. The Allied naval 
forces of the same area were put under the command of Admiral Hart, 
of the United States Navy, formerly in command of the United States 
Asiatic squadron. Vice-Admiral Sir Geoffrey Layton, who had resumed 
the command of British naval forces of the Hastern Fleet after the death 
of Sir Tom Phillips, joined General Wavell at his headquarters. 

The war at sea in the Pacific during January consisted of a series of 
combined operations by the Japanese, aimed at the complete occupation 
of the East Indian Archipelago. At the beginning of the year the Japanese 
were already firmly established in Sarawak and Western Borneo ; during 
January they extended their occupation to Eastern Borneo and the island 
of Celebes. On January 10 they landed on the island of Tarakan, an 
important oil centre, and at the same time near Menado in Celebes. On 
January 23 Dutch air forces located a large Japanese convoy of transports, 
escorted by cruisers and destroyers and at least one seaplane carrier, 
moving south through the Macassar Strait, evidently making for Balik 
Papan, the other important oil port in Dutch Borneo. All Allied sea and 
air forces within reach went to the attack. Dutch and American sub- 
marines and aircraft attacked continuously from January 25 to 80, sup- 
ported on January 24 by American aircraft, which were presumably operat- 
ing from Dutch airfields. That night an American squadron of cruisers 
and destroyers made contact after dark and sank at least five transports 
without loss to themselves. 

As always happens in night actions, or in air and submarine attacks 
on ships by day, there was considerable uncertainty about the actual 
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results achieved. Direct hits on several large warships, probably cruisers, 
though one of them was believed to have been perhaps a battleship or 
aircraft carrier, were reported to have been made, and some of the ships 
hit were reported to have been “ set on fire and left listing heavily.”’ It 
seems certain that seven or more transports were sunk ; but it is doubtful 
whether any Japanese warships in these operations were actually sunk, 
though undoubtedly a number were damaged more or less severely. The 
Japanese, however, were undeterred by their heavy casualties, and were 
able to complete the occupation of Balik Papan, Macassar, and the re- 
mainder of the island of Celebes. At the end of the month they extended 
their attacks to the important Dutch naval base of Amboina in the 
Moluccas. 

The Japanese advance southwards through Malaya continued. On 
January 26, afresh landing was made at Endau, on the east coast of 
Malaya, eighty miles north of Singapore. The landing was opposed by 
R.A.F. bombers, which reported hitting a transport and a cruiser, and 
by the destroyers H.M.A.S. Vampire and H.M.S. Thanet, which gallantly 
attacked the escort, a greatly superior force consisting of three Japanese 
destroyers besides the cruiser. One enemy destroyer was sunk and 
another damaged as the Japanese retreated; but the Thanet was also 
sunk though the Vampire suffered neither damage nor casualties. 

Farther east, Japanese air attacks were made on Rabaul on January 4, 
while two days before Australian air attacks had been made on the Japanese 
base at Kapinga Marangi. On January 20 Rabaul was again raided by 
Japanese flying boats and both shore-based and carrier-borne aircraft. 
Kavieng in New Ireland was attacked the following day. On January 22 
a Japanese convoy was observed approaching Rabaul in the afternoon 
and communication with the place ceased shortly afterwards, though it is 
known that Australian forces held out for some days longer in the hills 
west of the town. By January 26 the Japanese were in full possession of 
Rabaul and it was also reported that they had landed at more than one 
place in the island of Bougainville, the northernmost of the Solomons. 

During January the loss was reported of two cruisers, the Neptune 
and the Galatea, both in the Mediterranean, the destroyers Kandahar, 
Stanley, Vimiera, and Thanet, the submarine H.31, the auxiliary aircraft 
carrier Audacity, the corvette Salvia, and three armed trawlers. 


FEBRUARY. 

Losses of shipping off American Atlantic coast continued to be serious, 
ranging from the coast of Nova Scotia to the Caribbean. Full details of 
them were not officially announced but were allowed to leak out from time 
to time. Tankers, for instance, were sunk off the American coast on 
February 2, 6, 22, 24, and other dates. On February 17, one or more 
U-boats attacked shipping off the Dutch islands of Aruba and Curacao, 
where so much of the crude oil from Venezuela is refined. The attack 
was made in the small hours of the morning when the U-boats approached 
on the surface, torpedoed and sank seven tankers which were lying in 
the roads, and shelled the oil refineries on shore. American aircraft at 
once counter-attacked the U-boats and reported that they believed they 
had sunk one or more of them; the report was perhaps optimistic through 
inexperience. Two days later another tanker was torpedoed by a U-boat 
off Aruba and two ships were torpedoed by another in the gulf of Paria. 
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On February 25 Colonel Knox, the Secretary of the Navy, stated that 
since January 14, when the U-boats extended their operation to the 
American coast, 114 ships of the United Nations had been attacked there. 
Fifty-six attacks had been made by the United States Navy on U-boats, 
with the result that three had been sunk and four others damaged. 

The American Navy suffered some losses during the month. The coast- 
guard cutter Alexander Hamilton was damaged by a U-boat off Iceland 
and could not be got into harbour. The destroyer U.8.S. Truxtun and the 
naval auxiliary Pollux were wrecked on the east coast of Newfoundland in 
bad weather with heavy loss of life. On February 28 the destroyer U.S.S. 
Jacob Jones was sunk by a U-boat and only eleven of her company survived. 

In home waters the chief event of the month was the departure from 
Brest of the German warships Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, and Prinz Eugen, 
their passage up Channel and return to German ports. Air attacks on 
Brest were made on February 6 and 10. On the night of February 11, 
four days before the new moon, they put to sea from Brest in thick and 
stormy weather without being observed by any British forces. This was 
not surprising, since any sort of continuous observation patrol off the 
port is quite impossible in modern conditions ; and even if it were possible, 
in the weather that obtained they might well evade observation at night. 
They steamed up Channel at high speed protected by a large force of 
aircraft working from the air-fields of northern France and the Low 
Countries. Although it was known that their departure was a possibility— 
that may be inferred from the resumption of the air attacks upon them— 
and in spite of their strong escort, they were not observed until 11.85 a.m. 
on February 12, when they were off Cape Gris Nez, almost at the narrowest 
part of the Dover Strait. The most favourable time for attack was then 
past, but the forces assembled for that purpose nevertheless at once went 
in to the attack. 

The first attack was made by six Swordfish of the Fleet Air Arm, 
which had been intended not as an advance guard of the attacking forces 
but merely as a reinforcement, to come into action while the enemy was 
fully engaged with more powerful and up-to-date forces. Not one of the 
six Swordfish aircraft, which were under the command of Lieutenant- 
Commander Esmonde, returned from that attack. Motor torpedo boats 
from Dover were just able to deliver a long-range attack in the Dover 
Strait before the enemy drew out of reach. Bombers of the Bomber 
Command and torpedo-carrying Beauforts of the Coastal Command 
attacked in large numbers ; it is not known whether they succeeded in 
inflicting any damage on the enemy but 20 of them, victims of either 
German A.A. fire or of the German fighter escort, did not return. Finally, 
two destroyer flotillas from the North Sea just managed to get in an attack 
while the enemy was off the Dutch coast. Low visibility and heavy rain 
squalls enabled them to get in to close range before firing their torpedoes. 
It was believed that they achieved some six hits with torpedoes, either 
on the German ships or on the German destroyers which were escorting 
them. But the enemy was not stopped and drew off into the failing light 
to reach the shelter of German waters during the night. 

No more humiliating incident has occurred throughout the war and 
the profound disappointment which was widely felt in the country was 
expressed in no uncertain terms in Parliament. A Court of Inquiry 
designed to ascertain the full facts was set up by the Prime Minister 
under Mr. Justice Bucknill assisted by Admiral Sir Hugh Binney and 
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Air Marshal Sir Edgar Ludlow-Hewitt. Its report, which was rendered 
in due course, went to the Government only ; it could not be published, 
of course, since it must have dealt with details of defence and war organisa- 
tions. ‘The full story of this disturbing incident can only be told after the 
war. 

On February 23 the Prinz Kugen was sighted by H.M. submarine 
Trident, steaming north off the coast of Norway evidently with the inten- 
tion of joining the battleship Tirpitz, which had been in Trondheim since 
February 20. The Trident attacked and hit the Prinz Eugen with at least 
one torpedo, damaging her aft so that she could not steam. She was taken 
into Trondheim by tugs. The Scharnhorst and Gneisenau were both 
located under repair in German yards soon after their arrival, from which 
it seemed probable that they had received some damage from the attacks 
made on them during their passage. 

Early in the morning of February 4 light forces, including one ship 
of the Polish Navy, intercepted a convoy of two fully-laden enemy supply 
ships off the Channel Islands. They engaged at close range, sank both 
ships and withdrew without casualties or damage. 

On the night of February 19 E-boats and aircraft attacked a British 
convoy in the North Sea. At least one E-boat was bown up and sunk 
and all were driven off by the destroyers Holderness, Mendip, and Pytchley, 
and the armed trawler Turquoise. Eighteen enemy seamen were picked 
up. One Dornier 217 was shot down by the Fighter Command squadron 
which was protecting the convoy. Three others and a Junkers 88 were 
severely damaged. No casualties or damage were suffered by the convoy 
or by the ships or aircraft of the escort. 

On February 27 a raid was made on the German radio-location post at 
Bruneval, near Havre. Some troops were landed from the sea and others 
were dropped by parachute. The radio-location station was put out of 
action, a number of prisoners were taken and the British forces re-embarked 
successfully some two hours after the first landing was made. 

In the central Mediterranean, naval aircraft torpedoed four supply 
ships and a tanker in the first week of the month; it was believed that 
all five were destroyed but their actual sinking was not observed. In the 
same period submarines sank two enemy supply ships and torpedoed a 
third, which was also probably sunk. One submarine had a gun battle 
with an enemy armed trawler. The trawler’s crew were forced to abandon 
ship, but the submarine was compelled to dive by the fire of enemy shore 
batteries. 

Between February 13 and 16 a convoy was sent from Alexandria to 
Malta, losing two ships by air attack on the way. Part of the Italian 
Fleet put to sea in the attempt to intercept it but did not in fact 
succeed in making contact. An Italian communiqué announced that they 
had sunk seven merchant ships, a destroyer and a torpedo boat, and had 
damaged five cruisers, two destroyers and eight merchant ships, with the 
loss of only two Italian aircraft. Rarely have even Italian announcements 
been so fanciful. Actually the chief losses were on the Italian side. A 
squadron was attacked on the night of February 14 by naval aircraft 
which hit two cruisers and one destroyer with torpedoes. One of these 
cruisers was seen to be on fire and severely damaged. Later a British 
submarine also attacked as the Italian force was returning to harbour, 
and hit another $-inch cruiser with two torpedoes. ‘The final result of 
these attacks could not be observed. 
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Later in the month the Admiralty announced farther successes by a 
British submarine, which had made three hits with torpedves on a convoy 
of three supply ships. 

In the East Indies the unbroken flow of Japanese successes continued. 
On February 9 the Japanese crossed into the island of Singapore and six 
days later the campaign in Malaya came to an end with the capitulation 
of the Singapore garrison. On February 24 and 26 Japanese air attacks 
were made on the Andaman islands in the Bay of Bengal evidently as a 
prelude to their ocoupation and to the attack on Burma. 

In the Netherlands East Indies the Japanese conquests were steadily 
extended, resisted to the full extent of their power by the Dutch forces 
stiffened by such reinforcements as could be spared from other theatres 
by the British and American navies. Qn February 6 the Japanese 
announced that two days before, their air forces had located the main 
Dutch fleet at sea north of Java and bad sunk two Dutch cruisers and 
damaged another and also damaged an American cruiser of the Marble- 
head class. This account was entirely fanciful ; no Allied ship was sunk, 
though some suffered damage. This report was amplified a week later 
in the light of later reports from the Dutch forces engaged. It was 
then stated that three Japanese cruisers, one destroyer, and one submarine 
had been sunk in the fighting off Amboina; but those losses had not 
prevented its occupation by the Japanese, who thereby became possessed 
of the second Dutch naval base in the Indies. On January 19 the Japanese 
admitted damage to no fewer than 61 of their transports at sea in addition 
to those—a substantial number—known to have been sunk. The Dutch 
estimate of Japanese transports sunk up to February 14 was 52, together 
with 23 supply ships or other auxiliaries, and over 40 damaged. 

On February 20 the Japanese landed in Bali and Portuguese Timor. 
On February 27 they landed at three places on the north coast of Java, 
five divisions strong. The approach of the Japanese expedition was 
reported by air reconnaissance and all available Allied warships, under the 
command of Admiral Doorman, of the Royal Netherlands Navy, put to 
sea to the attack. Admiral Doorman’s flag was in the De Ruyter, cruiser, 
and he had with him four other oruisers, the Dutch Java, the British 
Exeter—of River Plate fame—the Australian Perth, and the American 
Houston, together with the Dutch destroyer Kortenaer and the British 
destroyers Jupiter, Electra, and Encounter. 

At 4 o’olock in the afternoon a Japanese squadron was encountered 
consisting of at least two 10,000-ton cruisers of the Nati class, a number of 
other cruisers and some 18 destroyers. This force had obviously been 
interposed between the Japanese transports and the Allied squadron. 
The cruisers at once engaged and at the same time the Japanese destroyers, 
working in two separate flotillas, made torpedo attacks. The first was 
repelled by gun fire but the second was able to fire torpedoes, one of which 
hit the Kortenaer and sank her. About the same time the Exeter was 
hit in a boiler room by an 8-inch shell and her speed was thereby so much 
reduced that she was unable to keep up with the other ships and dropped 
out of the action. She returned independently to Sourabaya to make 
repairs. 

Having fired their torpedoes, to protect their withdrawal the Japanese 
destroyers laid smoke which hid the opposing squadrons from one another. 
The Allied destroyers, of which there were only the three British left, at 
once counter-attacked through the smoke. The Electra found herself 
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closely engaged with three of the largest class of Japanese destroyers and 
she was sunk after a gallant fight. Fifty-four of her company were picked 
up the next day by an American submarine, transferred that evening to 
a Dutch minesweeper, and eventually reached Australia. The Jupiter 
had a brief engagement with two Japanese destroyers, then lost sight of 
them in the smoke. Neither she nor the Encounter was able to fire tor- 
pedoes at the Japanese cruisers. 

As the Allied cruisers drew clear of the smoke they again engaged the 
Japanese and one of the Japanese big cruisers was seen to be on fire from 
the hits she had received. The Allied ships at that time suffered no further 
damage, but the failing light enabled the enemy to disengage. Admiral 
Doorman continued his efforts to gain contact with the Japanese trans- 
ports. After dark he engaged four enemy ships, believed to be cruisers, 
but was unable to work round them towards where he believed the Japanese 
transports to be. He therefore turned back towards the coast of Java 
and swept westwards along it in order to locate the landing. While so 
doing he twice engaged Japanese ships, and in one of these engagements 
the Jupiter was hit by a torpedo and disabled ; she sank some four hours 
later, but most of her company got ashore in Java. About midnight off 
Rembang the cruisers again engaged Japanese ships. While altering 
course during this engagement the De Ruyter and Java were both hit at 
the same moment by either torpedoes or mines, and sank almost at once. 
The other ships continued the action, and though they received some 
damage it was believed that they inflicted more on the enemy. Reports 
indicated that one Japanese 8-inch-gun cruiser, one 6-inch cruiser of the 
Mogami class, and a destroyer were sunk; a second 8-inch cruiser was 
damaged and three more destroyers were left disabled, either on fire or 
sinking. Nevertheless the Japanese preponderence of forces was such 
that they could afford these losses and still attain their object. 

H.M.A.S. Perth and U.S.S. Houston after the action went into Tanjong 
Priok to refuel, leaving again after dark the next evening with the intention 
of passing through the Sunda Strait at night. The moon, however, was 
nearly full. Both ships encountered a strong Japanese force on their 
way to the Sunda Strait and nothing more was heard of either. 

The same night H.M.S. Exeter with the Encounter and the American 
destroyer U.S.S. Pope left Sourabaya with the object of reaching Australia. 
One of her boiler rooms, however, was still out of action and she could 
steam at no more than half power. The following day a signal was received 
from her saying that three Japanese cruisers were approaching. Nothing 
more was heard either from the Exeter or from the destroyers in company 
with her. The whole of the Allied squadron defending the Dutch Indies 
was thus destroyed. 

On February 16 Japanese aircraft attacked Allied shipping in the 
Timor Sea. On February 19 Darwin, on the Australian mainland, was 
raided twice, the first time by 72 twin-engined bombers and the second 
by 21. Considerable damage was done to shipping and shore installations. 
On February 20 more Japanese landings were made in Timor, whence it 
is to be supposed the attack on Darwin came. 

Farther east the Japanese continued to extend their occupation in the 
Bismarck Archipelago. On February 9 they landed at Gasmata on the 
south coast of New Britain, where there is a practicable air-field. They 
made air raids on Port Moresby, the principal Australian base on the 
southern coast of New Guinea, on February 4 and 5. They also dropped 
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bombs at Tulagi in the southern Solomons on February 2. hese attacks 
evidently indicated the intention to work southwards towards Australia 
itself. Counter-attacks were made whenever practicable by the Aus- 
tralians on the air-fields at each place in which the Japanese had estab- 
lished themselves. One successful attack was reported at Gasmata on 
February 11, two Japanese transports lying there being hit. 

Losses reported in addition to those already enumerated in the East 
Indies were the destroyers Matabele, Gurkha, and Belmont ; the submarine 
Triumph ; the corvette Culver—a former American coast guard cutter— 
and two armed trawlers. 


MARCH. 


The Western Atlantic continued to be the chief theatre of U-boat 
activity, and the U-boats extended their operations more particularly to 
the Caribbean, possibly calculating that defence measures would be more 
fully developed on the coast of the United States themselves than further 
south. On the night of March 2 a U-boat bombarded the American island 
of Mona and during the night of March 9 a similar attack was made on 
the harbour of Castries, in St. Lucia. There, a number of ships in harbour 
were damaged but none were sunk. 

During the month a number of ships belonging to South American 
powers were sunk in these waters and much indignation was expressed 
in Brazil, Chile, and Uruguay. At Montevideo the German ship Takoma 
was seized by the Uruguayan Government as compensation for the 
Uruguayan merchant ship Montevideo, torpedoed by a U-boat off Haiti. 
The Takoma will be remembered as the tender to the Graf Spee. 

On March 18 Colonel Knox, Secretary of the Navy, announced in New 
York that in the next two months there would be a considerable increase 
in the anti-submarine patrols of the United States eastern coast. At the 
end of the month it was also announced that all air forces, whether of the 
Army or Navy, operating against U-boats, had been placed under a unified 
command. On March 26 Mr. Churchill in a public speech stated that, 
“The battle of the Atlantic, upon which all the time our power to live and 
carry on the war effort depends, after turning markedly in our favour for 
five or six months, is now for the time being—and only for the time 
being—worsened again.” 

In home waters the German battleship Tirpitz made her first appear- 
ance at sea. On March 9 air reconnaissance ascertained that she had left 
Trondheim and was steaming north up the coast of Norway, evidently 
with the intention of attacking a British convoy then on the way to north 
Russia. She was attacked by torpedo aircraft from H.M.S. Victorious 
and at once returned to the shelter of Norwegian fjords under cover of 
smoke. It was not possible to observe with certainty whether the attack 
succeeded in damaging her, nor for the Home Fleet under Admiral Sir 
John Tovey to gain contact and engage her before she regained the shelter 
of Norwegian waters. On March 20 it became known that she was back 
again at Trondheim in company with the pocket battleship Admiral 
Scheer and the cruiser Prinz Eugen, the last-named still disabled. 

A number of engagements between light forces occurred during the 
month. On March 1 an enemy convoy of two tankers was located in the 
Channel and attacked by M.T.Bs. which were briskly engaged both by 
the escort and the shore defences. One tanker was disabled and the 
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other may have been hit; fog prevented full observation. On March 14 
two E-boats were sunk by British light forces in the Channel. ‘The same 
night K-boats attacked a British convoy in the North Sea but were driven 
off. Three of them were sunk and two more damaged. No ship of the 
convoy was damaged, but H.M. destroyer Vortigern was hit by a torpedo 
and sank. Four E-boats returning towards their base in daylight the 
next day, were located by Spitfires which at once attacked, set one on 
fire and severely damaged the other three. Since other aircraft, going 
to the attack later, failed to locate these craft but found much wreckage 
and many bodies in the sea it seems probable that all four were destroyed. 

On March 20 a German patrol boat was sunk in the Bay of Biscay by 
aircraft of the Coastal Command. On March 27 three motor gunboats 
encountered a German armed trawler in the North Sea and sank her, 
without casualties or damage to themselves. 

In the small hours of March 28 one of the most effective raids of the 
war was made on St. Nazaire at the mouth of the Loire on the French 
Atlantic coast, by light naval forces, commandos and aircraft of the 
R.A.F. The importance of St. Nazaire lies in its use as a U-boat base 
and in the fact that it possesses the only dock outside Germany capable 
of taking the Tirpitz. This dock, which was built for the liner Normandie, 
opens directly into the river estuary at one end and the big basin of Penhoet 
at the other. The attack started with bombs from the air, intended to 
distract attention from the sea-borne attack; troops were carried in 
H.M.8. Campbeltown—formerly the U.S. destroyer Buchanan—whose 
bows had been specially strengthened and filled with five tons of high 
explosive. She steamed into the estuary at slow speed so as not to attract 
attention, and increased to high speed as she approached the dock gate, 
cut through the torpedo nets and rammed the gate with such force that 
when she came to rest her bridge was level with the sill. She was then 
scuttled by her company, who lit the delay action fuses of the big explosive 
charge before abandoning ship in the motor-boats which had accompanied 
her to take them off. At the same time the commando troops she carried 
landed in order to demolish the dock-working machinery and other 
important installations of the port. 

The big explosive charge blew up some three hours later, completely 
wrecked the dock gate and damaged the dock itself, effectively putting 
it out of action for many months. M.T.Bs. which accompanied the 
Campbeltown fired torpedoes into the gates of the other basins. Not 
many of the troops who had landed were able to re-embark ; it appeared 
that they were too closely engaged for that to be possible. But the naval 
forces had to withdraw at the pre-arranged hour, taking those who were 
able to rejoin them. As they left the estuary they were attacked by tive 
large German 600-ton torpedo boats which, however, were at once engaged 
and driven off by British destroyers covering the withdrawal of the motor- 
boats. The raid appeared to create panic amongst the German garrison 
of St. Nazaire, for as the British motor-boats withdrew shore defences 
were observed to be heavily engaging a German flak ship moored in the 
estuary for its defence. 

At the end of the month a British convoy for Murmansk was attacked 
by both surface ships and submarines in the Arctic. ‘The ice of the Arctic 
Sea at that time of year restricts the routes that are possible for shipping 
and so facilitated location of conv: oys by the enemy. The convoy was 
attacked on March 29 by German destroyers which were engaged by 
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H.M.S. Trinidad and British destroyers. The weather was bad, frequent 
snow storms making visibility poor. The Trinidad and the destroyer 
Eclipse each disabled one enemy destroyer by their fire; they were 
not able to observe the final result owing to action continuing with other 
destroyers, but the Germans admitted the loss of one destroyer. Both 
the Trinidad and the Eclipse suffered some damage but returned to harbour 
safely. The convoy reached its destination. 

In the Mediterranean, Palermo was bombed on March 2; Tripoli and 
Benghazi were bombed every night that weather would allow. This 
bombing of the two ports on which the enemy chiefly relied for his supplies 
must have hampered them considerably. But it never interrupted them 
altogether, since as long as they were in enemy hands, shipping targets 
in the harbours were always to he found, however heavy previous bombing 
had been. 

Air and submarine attacks on Axis convoys crossing the Central 
Mediterranean were made at every possible opportunity. On March 9 
aircraft of the R.A.F. attacked a convoy and hit a cruiser, a destroyer, 
and a merchant ship with torpedoes. Naval aircraft repeated this achieve- 
ment the following day. On the night of March 17 and 18 both forces 
attacked another convoy alternately and torpedoed ships in it. On 
March 283 the Admiralty issued a description of a number of successes 
achieved by British submarines; two U-boats, two supply ships, six 
schooners and a small transport laden with troops had been sunk. 

The chief event of the month in the Mediterranean, however, was the 
successful defence by a force of cruisers and destroyers under the com- 
mand of Rear-Admiral Vian of a convoy sent from Alexandria to Malta, 
against an Italian Fleet which comprised not only heavy cruisers but 
a battleship. The convoy left Egypt in thick and stormy weather about 
March 20. Unfortunately the weather cleared while it was still off the 
coast of Cyrenaica and it was located by enemy air reconnaissance. On 
the afternoon of March 22 an enemy squadron of four cruisers appeared, 
evidently bent on attacking the convoy. Admiral Vian at once attacked 
and the enemy, although superior, broke off the engagement and retired ; 
but it was impossible for Admiral Vian to pursue them for long, since he 
was responsible for defending the cohvoy from which he could not there- 
fore get too far away. A few hours later the enemy returned to the attack 
reinforced by two 10,000-ton cruisers and the battleship Littorio. Again, 
notwithstanding the enemy's material superiority, Admiral Vian attacked 
without hesitation. His destroyers, in the course of a gallant and effective 
daylight torpedo attack on the enemy’s heavy ships, closed to within 
three miles of them. The battleship Littorio herself was hit, not only by 
at least one torpedo but by the 4-7-inch guns of the destroyers and the 
5-5-inch guns of the British cruisers ; a fire broke out on her quarter-deck. 
The Italians found this too much for them. They broke off the action 
and once more retired without gaining contact with the convoy. The 
cruiser Penelope and three British destroyers suffered some damage, but 
casualties were not heavy and they all returned to harbour. 

The convoy's troubles were not yet over, for although the Italian Fleet 
made no further attempt to attack it, its progress was delayed by a heavy 
gale which sprang up and it was subjected to continuous and heavy air 
attack during the remainder of its protracted voyage. Qne ship of tho 
convoy was damaged and sank later and the destroyer Havock, which 
had been damaged in the action the day before, received some more 
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damage; she reached harbour, however. For his gallant and very 
skilful conduct in attacking and driving off a foree by which, by every 
material standard, he was completely out-matched, Admiral Vian was 
shortly afterwards awarded a K.B.E. 

One of Admiral Vian’s ships, the cruiser Penelope, suffered considerable 
damage during the convoy operation, and had to be temporarily repaired 
at. Malta before she moved elsewhere. The fortnight she was there was 
the period of most intensive air attack that the island experienced, and 
the ship herself was the target for most of the attacks. The ship’s com- 
pany, while labouring strenuously to complete the essential repairs, were 
at A.A. action stations all day and every day ; and though the ship had 
no direct hits, much superficial damage was done and she was riddled 
with splinter holes. There were a number of casualties, the captain, 
wounded, being amongst them. She left Malta on schedule, however, after 
nightfall, but was the target for many air attacks the next day as she 
steamed westwards. She was shadowed throughout the day, as long as 
she was within range of Italian airfields. Three separate bomb attacks 
were made in the forenoon, the first by a Ju.88 and four Italian, the 
second by four Italians again, and the third by a single bomber. A few 
minutes after noon, six torpedo-aircraft attacked, but in spite of her 
defects, the Penelope was able to avoid all the torpedoes. Fourteen Ju.88’s 
then made a dive-bombing attack—no hits—and an attack by a single 
Ju.88 just before she passed out of range was no more successful. The 
Captain was decorated for his conduct. 

On March 5 Vice-Admiral Sir Geoffrey Layton assumed the duties of 
Commander-in-Chief Ceylon with jurisdiction over all forces, land, sea, 
and air, in that Colony. His former position had become anomalous 
when all allied naval forces in the area of the Dutch East Indies were put 
under the command of the Dutch Admiral Helfrich, in succession to the 
American Admiral Hart. At the same time, though the appointment was 
not publicly announced until over a month later, Admiral Sir James 
Somerville was appointed to command the newly constituted Eastern 
Fleet, the composition of which was of course not made public. It became 
known later, however, that it comprised battleships of the Warspite 
and Royal Sovereign classes, aircraft carriers, cruisers, and destroyers. 
Vice-Admiral Sir Geoffrey Arbuthnot, who had been Commander-in-Chief 
of the former East Indies Station, returned home, as his station had been 
absorbed in the sphere covered by the New Eastern Fleet. No event of 
outstanding interest took place in the Indian Ocean during the month, 
except that on March 1 Japanese aircraft from Java made a raid on 
Christmas Island. But farther east, in the East Indian Archipelago, the 
Japanese continued their systematic occupation of the remainder of the 
Dutch East Indies. There was no further opposition at sea, the whole 
Allied forces having been wiped out in the battle of the Java Sea. But 
Dutch military forces continued to hold out for many months in the 
islands, while Allied forces working from Australia put up all the opposition 
of which they were capable. After the Java Sea battle a number of Allied 
merchant ships left Tjilatjap off the south coast of Java on March 1 and 2, 
escorted by the sloop H.M.A.S. Yarra. On March 4 they encountered a 
Japanese squadron of three heavy cruisers and two destroyers, and though 
the Yarra fought bravely, she and the whole convoy were sunk. The 
British destroyer Stronghold and the American destroyers Pillsbury and 
Edsall were lost at this time, presumably in very similar circumstances. 
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Farther east the Japanese, working from New Britain, continued to 
bomb Port Moresby at intervals. On March 7 they landed in New Guinea 
and occupied Lae, the capital of Australian New Guinea, and Salamaua 
nearby, both of which possess good airfields. This Japanese advance 
was resisted by air forces only, but the resistance was very effective. The 
Australians had been reinforced some time before from the United States, 
and when, three days after the Japanese landing in New Guinea, the 
enemy appeared to be assembling at Lae and Salamaua a strong expedition 
for a further advance, the counter-stroke was made simultaneously on 
the aerodromes, the transports and the warships. The results of the 
counter-attack were difficult to ascertain with certainty, but according to 
the report issued from the headquarters of General McArthur, who had 
taken command of the Allied forces in Australia, they were believed to be 
as follows : two Japanese heavy cruisers sunk ; one light cruiser probably 
sunk and two others severely damaged ; a further light cruiser damaged ; 
one destroyer probably sunk and three others damaged, two of which may 
possibly have sunk. Five transports destroyed ; two more hit by bombs, 
three others damaged and one set on fire; one aircraft tender severely 
damaged ; two gunboats and a minesweeper probably sunk. Many 
small craft were destroyed and much damage was done to the air estab- 
lishments, aircraft on the ground and anti-aircraft batteries. The enemy 
preparations were so much disorganized by the severe damage suffered 
that they made no further move for the rest of the month, but Japanese 
air forces continued to raid New Guinea throughout the month and 
Allied forces to raid Lae, Salamaua, Gasmata, and Rabaul. 

Checked in New Guinea the Japanese nevertheless continued to extend 
their occupations farther east. On March 2 they dropped bombs on Tulagi, 
the only really good harbour in the southern Solomons. On March 10 
they landed at Buka in Bougainville, the northernmost of the Solomon 
islands, and a week later they bombed Tulagi again. American submarines 
were active in Japanese waters though their numbers were small. On 
March 4 an American raid was made on Marcus Island in the Bonin 
group, only 990 miles from Japan itself, by aircraft and naval forces 
under the command of Vice-Admiral Halsey. 

Besides the ships of which the losses have been mentioned above, the 
following were announced during the month: The cruiser Naiad, believed 
to have been lost in the Mediterranean, where she was known to have 
been in service some months before; the corvette Arbutus, and two 
armed trawlers. 


APRIL. 


Shipping losses in the Western Atlantic continued to be heavy during 
April. The Germans announced that they amounted to 76 ships of a 
total of 585,000 tons, and although that was undoubtedly an exaggeration 
there is no doubt that the losses were definitely above the danger mark. 
On April 20 the Argentine Government announced that the new 12,500-ton 
Argentine tanker Victoria had been damaged by a torpedo or mine 800 
miles off Cape Hatteras, while on a voyage from Buenos Aires to New 
York. The Germans at once alleged that she must have hit an American 
floating mine. The United States Navy Department stated that there 
was no doubt that the ship had been torpedoed by a U-boat. 

In Home Waters there was a lull in the coastal operations of light 
craft, probably due to unfavourable weather. The offensive against 
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enemy coastal traftic, however, was continued by air forces. On April 6 
aircraft of the Coastal Command hit two Axis supply ships, one with a 
torpedo and the other by bombs, off the coast of Norway in bad weather. 
On April 8 similar attacks were made off the coast of Jutland. On April 17 
the docks at Havre and the submarine base at Lorient were attacked. 
Havre was again attacked on April 17; so were Hamburg and the sub- 
marine base at St. Nazaire. On April 27 the naval base at Trondheim 
was the chief target and aircraft of the Coastal Command attacked a 
convoy off the coast of Denmark. 

The Prime Minister, on April 18, announced in Parliament reorganiza- 
tion in the arrangements for inter-service collaboration. The ‘‘ Combined 
Operations ’’ Organization had been in the charge of Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir Roger Keyes up to October 10, 1941. On that date Captain Lord Louis 
Mountbatten took over, with the title of Advisor on Combined Operations 
and the rank of Commodore. On March 18, 1942, his title was changed 
to that of Chief of Combined Operations, he was promoted to the acting 
rank of Vice-Admiral and given also the honorary rank of Lieutenant- 
General and Air Marshal. The Prime Minister also announced that the 
Chief of Combined Operations attended meetings of the Chief of Statfs 
Committee when any special matters with which he was concerned were 
under discussion. 

On April 1 eleven Norwegian ships, which were on lease to the British 
Government but had been taking shelter in the Swedish port of Gothenburg 
since the German invasion of Norway, put to sea in the endeavour to reach 
England. The Germans had been keeping a watch on them and discovered 
their departure, in spite of snow and fog on which they presumably relied 
for concealment. Two of the ships were sunk and two others put back 
to Gothenburg. On April 5 the British Government announced that some 
of the ships had arrived in this country ; and a German announcement 
of April 8 stated that six of the ships had been sunk. One thing is certain, 
and that is that none of them was captured by the enemy. 

In the Mediterranean the enemy attacks on Malta eased off at the 
beginning of the month but were resumed in as great force as ever after 
a short lull. The island had its two thousandth alert and the biggest 
raid of the year on April 7, but the enemy’s losses were heavier than ever. 
On April 23 a German airman gave the following description in a broad- 
cast: ‘‘ Malta is one huge battery of A.A. guns. The shells come up like 
a thunderstorm of steel. When the guns cease, Spittires and Hurricanes 
hang on to the tails of the German dive-bombers, trying to shoot them 
down during the dive. The British gunners shoot well, and the German 
aircrews need the highest skill and courage to get through.” At the end 
of March the Malta defences had shot down 117 enemy aircraft in 12 days ; 
during April they shot down some 1380 more. The enemy showed himself 
in his true colours in these attacks, for during the month he concentrated 
chiefly on villages, historic buildings, and hospitals ; but not even that 
could daunt the spirit of the Maltese. On April 17 it was announced that 
the King had awarded the George Cross to the island. 

On April 7 it was announced that the destroyer Havock had been 
wrecked on the coast of Tunisia. The Havock had been in Admiral Vian’s 
convoy action where she suffered considerable damage and had afterwards 
come under heavy attacks while repairs were being executed in Malta. 
She was on passage westward at the time and was carrying a number of 
passengers, officers and men, besides her ships company at the time. The 
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ship became a total loss, but there was only one casualty ; all the remainder 
got ashore where they were at once interned by the French, being sent to 
a prison camp at Laghouat in Algeria, where they were treated more as 
prisoners of war than as internees. By rights, as shipwrecked mariners, 
they ought to have been released and not detained at all. 

On April 9 it was announced that an Italian 10,000-ton cruiser, escorted 
by destroyers and aircraft, had been torpedoed and sunk in the central 
Mediterranean by a British submarine commanded by Lieutenant- 
Commander Tomkinson. The next day further successes by another 
British submarine, Lieutenant-Commander Francis, were announced ; 
two supply ships were sunk and another one damaged. On April 17 the 
sinking of a transport was reported and on April 28 of an ammunition 
ship and a petrol carrier, a minesweeper, and a fully loaded schooner. 
There is no doubt that these operations had an important influence on 
the course of the armies operations in Libya. 

On April 17 Italians announced that British forces had been repulsed 
in attempting to land on a small island south of Crete. No details of the 
raid were published on the British side. On April 20 the Italians announced 
the loss of the submarine Michele Bianchi. 

On April 28 Mr. Roosevelt in a broadcast mentioned that American 
warships had been in action all over the world, including the Mediter- 
ranean. It was only later that it was revealed that it was the American 
aircraft carrier Wasp which had been in the Mediterranean, for the purpose 
of replenishing the garrison of Malta with fighter aircraft. 

During the month the war spread to the Indian Ocean. A Japanese 
squadron appeared there on April 4. It was composed of at least three 
battleships—one of the Nagato class, the most powerful of the Japanese 
pre-war fleet—five aircraft carriers, a number of cruisers and several 
destroyer flotillas. On April 5 Japanese carrier-borne dive-bombers made 
a heavy attack on Colombo, possibly expecting to find the bulk of the 
British Eastern Fleet in the port and to repeat against it the success 
achieved against the American fleet at Pearl Harbour. It would appear, 
however, that not only were there no British men-of-war in the harbour, 
but also that the defences of Ceylon were fully prepared and very efticient. 
British fighters shot down 25 of the Japanese attackers and A.A. fire 
accounted for 2 more ; at least 5 more were reported ‘‘ probably destroyed,” 
and 25 more were damaged. How many of these got back to the Japanese 
carriers is not known. So effective had been the defence that the damage 
at Colombo was smal! and casualties few. 

British forces were despatched to counter-attack, but they failed to 
locate the Japanese carriers so that no attack was made on them. Mr. 
Churchill in Parliament explained this by saying that the carriers were 
concealed by an isolated patch of bad weather so that they could not: be 
observed from the air. United States carriers, according to published 
descriptions of their operations in the Pacific, have developed the technique 
of making use of local patches of bad weather for protection ; it would 
appear that the Japanese have learnt that trick too—evidence that they, 
like the Americans, have developed the use of the air weapon in naval 
operations to a high standard. 

The same day the British cruisers Cornwall and Dorsetshire, which had 
left Colombo the day before, were located at sea by Japanese reconnaissance 
aircraft and were shortly afterwards attacked by a strong force of Japanese 
dive-bombers, presumably from the same carrier. They had no fighter 
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support and both ships were sunk. Fortunately there was not much loss 
of life and the greater part of both ships’ companies were picked up by 
British destroyers the next day. 

During the next two days Japanese cruisers, destroyers, and aircraft 
made widespread attacks on Allied shipping in all parts of the Bay of 
Bengal, and the coastal cities of Coconada and Vizagapatam in Madras 
were bombed from the air. Practically all the merchant shipping in the 
Bay of Bengal, some 20 ships, were sunk. 

On April 9, Trincomalee, the naval base on the north-east coast of 
Ceylon, was bombed, damage being done to the air station and dockyard. 
Six Japanese aircraft were destroyed and six others were reported probably 
destroyed. Bombers were sent off to make a counter-attack on the 
Japanese carriers, which they did; but they did not succeed in making 
any hits. H.M.8. Hermes, aircraft carrier, had left Trincomalee on April 8. 
On the morning of the attack she was located by a Japanese reconnaissance 
when some 80 miles to the south and 20 miles off the coast of Ceylon, 
in company with the Australian destroyer Vampire. Shortly afterwards 
she was attacked by some 70 Japanese aircraft all acting as dive-bombers, 
though some of them appeared to be actually reconnaissance machines. 
They came over in line ahead, diving in turn to release their bombs. Out 
of the first 50 about 40 either hit the ship or made near misses, and the 
Hermes, an old ship inadequately protected, sank in about ten minutes. 
The remaining enemy aircraft attacked and sank the Vampire in the 
same way. The Japanese squadron then appears to have withdrawn 
from the Indian Ocean, though seaborne supplies for their armies in 
Burma continued to be despatched thither through the Straits of Malacca. 

It is of interest, though not of satisfaction, to compare the Japanese 
achievements with the British. In the attacks both on April 4 and on 
April 9 the Japanese located British men-of-war by air reconnaissance. 
They despatched striking forces to attack them, which promptly both 
located their objectives and achieved their destruction. On the other 
hand, on both these occasions the presence of Japanese forces was known 
and British striking forces were similarly despatched to attack them. On 
April 4 the British forces failed to locate the enemy and no attack was 
made; on April 9 they located their objective and delivered their attack ; 
but that attack was completely ineffective. It is quite clear that the 
Japanese Navy had developed the art of the use of the air arm at sea to 
a much higher pitch than the British services. How far this is due to 
the fact that in the Japanese services all forces operating at sea, whether 
in the air or on the surface, are under a single control and belong to the 
same Service, whereas in the British organization they belong to separate 
Services, must remain a matter of opinion. 

The approach to Australia by the Japanese from the north continued 
both east and west of New Guinea. On April 9 the Japanese seized the 
Admiralty Islands, to the north-east of the Bismark Archipelago. They 
consolidated their hold on the air stations at Lae and Salamaua whence 
they made occasional air raids on the Australian base at Port Moresby. 
The Allied air forces, however, continued to be built up in Australia, and 
they kept up a constant offensive against the Japanese at Rabaul and 
their more advanced bases. 

In the Solomons it was reported on April 6 that beside establishing 
themselves at. Buka, at the northern end of Bougainville, they had also 
established footholds at Kieta on the north-east coast, and Buin and Faisi 
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in the south. During the month it was observed by air reconnaissance 
that the Japanese were once more concentrating transports and supporting 
warships, chiefly at Rabaul, evidently with the intention of extending 
their occupations farther to the south-east. 

The American strength was being built up all this time and counter- 
action began during the month. On April 18 occurred the American air 
attack on Tokyo and other cities in Japan itself, which is described else- 
where. On April 26 American troops established themselves in New 
Caledonia at the invitation of the Free French authorities in the Island, 
and later in the New Hebrides to the north of that island. This gave 
them positions in which to establish airfields whence the sea route from 
America to Australia could be given protection. American submarines 
continued to operate with effect in various parts of the Pacific and the 
Netherlands East Indies. On April 4 the Navy Department announced 
that one of them had sunk one Japanese light cruiser near Christmas 
Island, south of Java, and had made two torpedo hits on another light 
cruiser in the same vicinity, which was considered probably sunk. Japanese 
ships were attacked in the Carolines, in Japanese waters, and in the 
China Seas. 

In the Philippines, although it was clear that American resistance 
could do no more than delay the final occupation by the Japanese, no 
opportunity of attack on the Japanese afloat was missed. On April 10 
a United States submarine reported having sunk with three torpedoes a 
large Japanese armed merchant cruiser. On April 16 the Japanese made 
a fresh landing in the island of Panay. On April 21 the Navy Department 
announced that an American motor torpedo boat had made a successful 
attack on a Japanese cruiser near Cebu, and though driven off, had left 
it in a sinking condition. These gallant exploits, however, could not 
prevent the final Japanese occupation. 

During the month, besides the losses already mentioned, those of the 
destroyers Heythrop and Southwold, of the submarine ‘Tempest and of 
one armed trawler were announced. 


MAY. 


In the Atlantic, U-boat activity continued to be intense off the American 
coast. On May 12 Mr. MacDonald, the Canadian Minister for the Navy 
announced that a cargo steamer had been torpedoed and sunk in the 
River St. Lawrence, adding the next day that a second ship had been sunk 
at the same time. At the same time the Navy Department in Washington 
announced the sinking of an American merchant ship in the Gulf of Mexico. 
Two more ships were attacked there a few days later. On May 24 the 
American Press estimated the losses of Allied merchant ships in the western 
Atlantic to date at a total of 217 ships ; full figures were not made known 
by the Navy Department, but at the end of May it was stated in the press, 
apparently on authority that was at least semi-official, that United 
Nations’ ships were being sunk faster than they were being built. 

On May 7 it was announced that a U-boat, caught on the surface at 
night while charging its batteries, had been sunk by an American destroyer 
and that a number of the crew had been taken prisoner and landed in the 
United States—the first prisoners from U-boats, so far as is known, to 
arrive there. Some time during the month the American destroyer 
Blakeley was hit by a torpedo from a U-boat in the Caribbean, but she 
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reached harbour successfully. On May 22 the Italian official Radio 
reported that an Italian submarine had sunk an American battleship of 
the Maryland class, 100 miles west of the island of Fernando Noronha. 
Tt was true that the Italian submarine Barbarigo had sunk a ship with 
two torpedoes in that position; but the ship was the 5,000-ton British 
cargo ship Barrdale, not a battleship at all. The survivors were landed 
at Recife by an Argentine steamer a few days later. There was no more 
truth in an Italian claim issued on May 26 to have torpedoed and sunk an 
American cruiser of the Pensacola class in the same vicinity. 

In home waters the beginning of the month was marked by the passage 
of a British convoy to North Russia and the loss of H.M.8. Edinburgh, 
cruiser, through damage suffered in the attacks made on it. There were 
actually two convoys involved, one of ships laden with war materials for 
Russia and the other of ships returning from Russia in ballast. The 
conditions were in favour of the enemy, for though Arctic ice had hardly 
begun to recede, so that the routes open to the convoy were severely 
restricted and it had to pass at no great distance from northern Norway, 
held by the enemy, yet there was already no darkness. Despite these 
handicaps, nearly all the outward-bound convoy reached Russia and only 
one ship was lost in the homeward-bound convoy. 

Throughout four days the convoys and escort were subjected to 
continual attack by U-boats, by aircraft based in Norway and by German 
destroyers. An attack on the outward-bound convoy by three German 
destroyers on the afternoon of May 1 was beaten off without loss, as was 
one by six dive-bombers, one of which was shot down. The next day 
six torpedo aircraft attacked and three ships in the convoy were hit and 
sunk ; one aircraft was destroyed for certain and others were damaged. 
The third day, May 3, it was again the turn of dive-bombers, one of which 
was shot down ; only minor damage was suffered by one ship of the convoy 
which was not again attacked during its voyage. Ninety per cent of the 
supplies for Russia thus reached their destination. On April 30 the 
Edinburgh was hit by a U-boat’s torpedo and her steering gear was 
disabled, but. she was able still to steam slowly under her own power. 
On May 1 five separate attacks were made by German destroyers on the 
homeward-bound convoy but all were beaten off. It was in one of these 
that one ship of the convoy was sunk by torpedo and two others had a 
certain number of casualties. On May 2 the Edinburgh, by then in tow, 
and her escort were again attacked by three German destroyers ; one of 
them was sunk and another severely damaged before heavy weather and 
low visibility brought the action to an end. But the Edinburgh was hit 
by another torpedo and was so damaged that she had to be abandoned. 
The weather by then was so heavy as to make further towing impossible 
and she had to be sunk by our own ships. 

Another similar convoy fought its way through at the end of the 
month, when conditions were even more unfavourable. It was under 
attack almost continuously for five days during which, it must be realised, 
there was no darkness, and the enemy used well over a hundred aircraft. 
The attacks began late on May 25. The chief burden of the defence lay 
on the anti-aircraft. armaments of the escort and of the merchant ships in 
convoy themselves, but it was shared by at least one Hurricane carried on 
board, and catapulted from, a ship of the convoy. Since there was no 
carrier present and the attacks took place well out of reach of any airfield, 
the Hurricane so operated could make only one flight and had then to 
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alight in the sea. On that one flight Flying Officer Alastair Hay, R.A.F., 
the pilot, destroyed one Heinkel and damaged another before, himself 
wounded, he ran out of fuel and came down in the sea to be picked up by 
a ship of the escort. The German attacks by bombers, dive-bombers and 
torpedo aircraft continued until May 80 almost without intermission. 
The total bag was one Heinkel 111 and two Junkers 88 certainly destroyed, 
two more aircraft probably destroyed and two others damaged. The 
convoy’s losses were stated by the Germans to have been eighteen ships 
sunk; after it arrived at its destination the Admiralty announced that 
that claim represented “an exaggeration of over 175 per cent”, from 
which it may be inferred that the actual loss was about seven ships. 

In the Channel a number of brushes between light craft took place. 
In the small hours of May 18, in rain and a rough sea, British light craft 
attacked a German convoy, sank a torpedo boat and torpedoed one of the 
ships in the convoy. On the night of May 14 two German armed trawlers 
were sunk by British motor-boats without loss. On May 17 the German 
cruiser Prinz Eugen was sighted by air reconnaissance steaming south 
along the Norwegian coast ; she had evidently been temporarily repaired 
in Trondheim after being damaged by the Trident’s torpedo, and was on 
her way to a German dockyard for more complete repairs. She was 
attacked by bombers and torpedo aircraft of the Coastal Command, 
supported by Beaufighters, and it was reported that she had been hit by 
torpedoes in a night attack off the southern tip of Norway; but later 
events seem to make it doubtful whether actually any hit was made, for 
she succeeded in reaching Germany. She was escorted on passage by four 
destroyers and by a large force of fighter aircraft, tive of which were 
destroyed by British Beaufighters. The British force lost eleven aircraft. 

The Coastal Command ably backed the light forces in their attacks on 
enemy coastal convoys, and a number of minesweepers, ships in convoy 
and convoy escorts were sunk or severely damaged by their bombs and 
torpedoes during the month. On May 80 the first 1,000-aircraft raid on 
Germany was made. 

A number of German aircraft were shot down at sea by H.M. Ships. 
On May 9, H.M. Trawler Horatio shot down two Me.109’s ; on May 20 two 
M.L.s shot down another. 

In the Mediterranean, air attacks on enemy ports were frequent when- 
ever weather permitted. | Rhodes and Leros in the Dodecanese were 
bombed on May 1; Benghazi on six nights during the month. The 
enemy’s air attacks on Malta were continued with unabated ferocity, but 
his losses continued to be heavy. On May 11 it was announced that no 
fewer than 93 enemy aircraft had been shot down or damaged over the 
island during the weekend. On May 19 it was announced that already 
100 had been destroyed during May. On May 16 the air attack was 
supplemented after dark by E-boats, of which two were destroyed by the 
coast defences. 

The dangers of the sea passage to Africa from the operation of British 
submarines and air forces evidently induced the enemy to take to the air 
for troop transport. On May 12, British fighters off North Africa inter- 
cepted a number of Ju.52 troop-carriers and shot down 13 of them into the 
sea. 

On May 11, a division of destroyers, H.M.8. Jervis, Jackal, Kipling 
and Lively, at sea between Crete and Libya, were attacked by German 
dive-bombers for four hours in what were afterwards described us ** the 
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fiercest air attacks yet seen in the Mediterranean.” At 4 p.m. the Lively 
steaming at full speed, was first hit ; she turned on her side and sank in 
four minutes, survivors being picked up by the Jervis and Kipling. The 
Kipling was hit two hours later, and floated for some time before sinking. 
The last attack of the day, just before dark, disabled the Jackal, starting 
a fire in her boiler-room. The Jervis took her in tow but when it became 
clear that she could not be saved took off her ships company and the 
survivors from the ships that she had on board and finally sank her with 
atorpedo. How the ships came to be where they were without air support 
was not explained. 

On May 18 it was announced that Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham was 
to relinquish the Mediterranean command, and would succeed Admiral Sir 
Charles Little as Head of the British Admiralty Delegation in Washington. 
He was relieved as Commander-in-Chief Mediterranean by Rear-Admiral 
Sir Henry Harwood, who was granted the acting rank of Admiral. 

The chief event of the month in the Indian Ocean was the British 
landing in Madagascar, made in order to forestall the Japanese who were 
planning to treat it as they had treated Indo-China. It was important 
to deny the enemy the use of the French naval base at Diego Suarez at the 
extreme north of the island. Accordingly, on May 5 a British expedition 
under the command of Rear-Admiral Syfret landed at Courier Bay, on the 
west coast of the promontory on the east side of which Diego Suarez lies. 

The navigational difticulties of the approach to Courier Bay are con- 
siderable and moreover it had been protected by a minefield ; for that 
reason perhaps the shore defences appear to have been but slight. The 
minefields were cleared by sweeping as the expedition approached, and 
H.M.S. Auricula was unfortunately lost in this operation ; but the force 
was landed successfully and took the fort, which protected Courier Bay, by 
surprise. The troops were landed rapidly and advanced from the south 
on the town of Antsirana, which lies on the harbour of Diego Suarez. 
They encountered substantial opposition but this they overcame in two 
days, being greatly assisted by the co-operation of a force of Royal Marines 
which took the defending French troops in the rear. They had been 
landed on the quay of Antsirana itself from a destroyer which had entered 
the harbour by night, running the gauntlet of minefields and shore defences, 
in order to land the Marines in the heart of the port’s defences. For some 
reason, the name of the destroyer which achieved this very remarkable 
exploit has never been made public. 

With the occupation of Antsirana organised opposition to the British 
forces in the northern part of Madagascar came to an end. The harbour 
of Diego Suarez and its naval dockyard were thus at the disposal of the 
Allies and secure against seizure by the Japanese. The British occupation 
was gradually extended, as the necessary forces became available on the 
spot, to include the whole of the island. 

In the south-west Pacific organised resistance in the Philippines came 
to an end with the fall of Corregidor on May 6. Allied counter-attacks 
on the Japanese further to the south were continued whenever opportunity 
offered. On May 13 Allied bombers attacked shipping at Amboyna for 
the first time since the loss of the Dutch East Indies; three ships in 
harbour were hit, one of them being sunk, and damage was done to the 
quays. A similar attack was made on Kupang, in Dutch Timor, on May 18. 
On May 22 it was announced that an Allied submarine had sunk an 8-inch 
Japanese cruiser of the Kako class together with a 6,000-ton auxiliary. 
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The chief events in this theatre were, however, the series of engagements 
afterwards known as the Battle of the Coral Sea. 

No Allied naval force had been in the area, so far as is publicly known, 
since March 10, when American shipborne aircraft had taken part in the 
devastating attack on the Japanese armada at Lae. On May 4, however, 
a task force of the American Pacific Fleet, which included at least two 
aircraft carriers, located in the harbour of Tulagi, in the southern Solomons, 
a part of the Japanese invasion fleet which had been observed to be 
collecting during the previous weeks. Although the Japanese possessed 
facilities for complete air reconnaissance over the whole area, they did not 
appear to have observed the approach of Admiral Fletcher’s squadron. 
Aircraft from his carriers attacked the Japanese at Tulagi at dawn and 
practically annihilated the whole force, for the loss of three American 
aircraft. One Japanese light cruiser, two destroyers, four gun-boata and 
one supply ship were sunk ; a 9,000-ton seaplane tender, a light cruiser, 
a cargo ship and a transport were badly damaged and driven ashore ; six 
Japanese aircraft were destroyed. 

Three days later Admiral Fletcher located the main body of the 
Japanese fleet. at anchor off Missima in the Louisiade Archipelago, and 
again achieved almost complete surprise with an air attack delivered just 
as the Japanese squadron was getting under way. The aircraft carrier 
Ryukaku was just about to turn into the wind in order to fly off her 
aircraft when she was hit by fifteen bombs from dive-bombers, and ten 
torpedoes ; she sank in a few minutes with nearly all her aircraft on board. 
A Japanese heavy cruiser was sunk at the same time. 

She, however, was not the only aircraft carrier in the Japanese squadron 
and the aircraft from the other carrier, the Shokaku, delivered a counter- 
attack on Admiral Fletcher’s squadron which, however, was successfully 
fought off without damage to American ships. Twenty-five Japanese 
aircraft were destroyed for a loss of six American. That afternoon 
Japanese aircraft sank by bombs the American tanker Neosho, and the 
destroyer U.S. Sims which was escorting her, in the Coral Sea. Casualties 
were not large in these two ships and all survivors were picked up shortly 
afterwards. 

The following day, May 8, cross air attacks were renewed, being 
directed chiefly on the aircraft carriers on either side. The Shokaku was 
damaged severely by both bombs and torpedoes, and was blazing when last 
seen by American aircraft. The American carrier Lexington, flagship of 
Rear-Admiral Fitch, was also hit by two Japanese torpedoes and at least 
two bombs and was further damaged by a number of near misses so that 
fires were started in her too. They were extinguished, however, and her 
aircraft landed on again; but several hours later, while she was steaming 
at twenty knots, a terrific internal explosion caused great damage and 
started serious fires in many parts of the ship It was discovered that 
this was the result of petrol leaks from pipes damaged in the earlier attacks. 
It proved impossible to get the fires under control and the Lexington had 
to be abandoned ; shortly afterwards she sank, but ninety-two per cent 
of her company were saved. 

The Lexington, Neosho and Sims were the only American warships 
lost in the two actions, the air attacks on Salamaua and Lae in March and 
the Coral Sea Battle in May. Japanese losses on the other hand, however, 
amounted to one aircraft carrier, three heavy cruisers, one light cruiser, 
two destroyers, several transports and sinall vessels sunk, as well as a 
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second aircraft carrier and another destroyer so severely damaged as to be 
rated probably sunk; one carrier, three cruisers, two aircraft tenders, 
three destroyers and some twelve auxiliaries severely damaged; more 
than a hundred aircraft destroyed. 

On May 81 Japanese midget submarines made attacks on two Allied 
harbours which they succeeded in entering ; one of these was Sydney and 
the other Diego Suarez. At Sydney four submarines penetrated the 
defences but were all detected almost immediately and sunk, at least one 
of them being afterwards raised almost intact. Their only success was to 
torpedo and sink a depot ship, in which nineteen naval ratings were killed 
and ten injured. The boats appear to have been similar to those used at 
Pearl Harbour which were described in last year’s ‘‘ Brassey”. Few 
details of the Diego Suarez attack were allowed to become public, but it 
was believed that two submarines penetrated the harbour. The Japanese 
claimed to have damaged a battleship of the Queen Elizabeth class and 
a cruiser of the Arethusa class ; these claims were denied by the Admiralty. 
Two days later two Japanese naval officers, who had obviously landed 
from one of the submarines, were found in a village on the shore of the 
harbour. When challenged by a British patrol which summoned them to 
surrender they opened fire and in consequence were shot. 

In addition to the loss of H.M. ships already chronicled, those of the 
destroyer Jaguar and the corvette Hollyhock were both announced during 
the month. 


JUNE. 


Early in June it was announced in America that there was some 
improvement in shipping losses in the western Atlantic but they still 
remained at a dangerously high figure, particularly in tankers. Towards 
the end of the month the Navy Department announced that 13 ships had 
been sunk in the Caribbean in the twelve days beginning June 8. A 
rumour was current at the same time that, besides U-boats, a large German 
surface raider was operating in the Caribbean ; but the story rested on 
nothing more than the reports from survivors of a Panamanian merchant 
ship and it was not confirmed. On June 22 the Navy Department an- 
nounced that the convoy system had been in operation off the American 
coast for a month, and on June 28 that the United States Navy had under- 
taken to patrol the South Atlantic, using Montevideo as a base. A number 
of merchant ships belonging to Central and South American powers, 
Mexican, Brazilian and Argentine, were sunk by U-boats during the 
month, and considerable indignation was caused thereby in those countries. 

It was suspected that U-boats were receiving clandestine assistance 
at various places in the Americas. On June 22 fifteen persons were 
arrested in British Honduras as enemy agents, and on June 24 it was 
reported that a U-boat base had been discovered at the mouth of the 
Gurupi river in Brazil. 

In Home Waters there were a number of actions between light forces 
in the Channel and southern North Sea, while the Air Force kept up a 
sporadic offensive against German naval bases. Ostend was bombed on 
June 5, Emden on June 20 and 22, St. Nazaire on June 17 and June 24, 
while on June 25 a raid by a thousand aircraft was made on Bremen. 
On June 4 a small combined operation in the area between Boulogne and 
Le Touquet was carried out. It was described by the official communiqué 
as “a minor reconnaissance raid” by Commandos, transported by the 
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Navy and covered by the operations of the Air Force. The landing was 
made at night, the landing party, practically all of whom returned, obtained 
valuable information and while they were ashore the naval forces engaged 
and sank an enemy patrol vessel without loss or damage to themselves. 
The German defences were thrown into complete confusion and fired at 
each other. 

On June 8 in an action between British motor torpedo boats and 
German 600-ton torpedo boats off the Belgian coast, one of the Germans 
was sunk. The big guns mounted at Dover were in action the same night, 
though whether the two incidents had any connection was not revealed, 
On June 21 a force of light craft, one of which belonged to the Polish navy, 
was searching in the Channel for a flotilla of K-boats. The Polish ship had 
been detached for reconnaissance, yet just as he received a message from 
the Senior Officer recalling him, the Polish Captain sighted six K-boats. 
Following a distinguished precedent, he failed to understand the signal of 
recall and steered straight for the enemy, engaging them with ail his guns. 
The enemy, apparently taken by surprise, turned away and retired, 
abandoning whatever purpose he had in mind. Despite the enemy’s 
superiority of force the Polish ship was hit only once. 

Small craft had a number of successes against German aircraft. during 
the month. On June 2 one of them was shot down by H.M. Trawler 
Cayrian. On June 10 one Junkers 88 was shot down by the combined fire 
of a Channel convoy and its escort, while another was so badly damaged 
that it was considered impossible for it to have got home. On June 15 
a Junkers 88 was shot down by H.M.S. Atherstone, and others attempting 
to attack the convoy in the western Channel were driven off. On June 9 
4 German mine sweeper was sunk by British fighter aircraft, an exploit 
which was repeated on June 19, when three enemy mine sweepers were 
severely damaged by a patrol of Spitfires which at the same time destroyed 
four enemy fighters. 

On June 17 H.M.8. Wild Swan was at sea a hundred miles west of 
Brittany when she was attacked by a force of twelve German bombers 
which also attacked a Spanish trawler fleet fishing in the vicinity, sinking 
three of them and damaging another. ‘lhe Wild Swan shot down four of 
the twelve Junkers 88 and two others, probably damaged by her fire, 
collided with one another and crashed into the sea. The remaining six 
retired, having had enough, but in the meanwhile the Wild Swan, damaged 
by a bomb, unfortunately collided with the Spanish trawler which had 
also been damaged by the enemy. The trawler sank but eleven of her 
crew, including the skipper, were picked up by the Wild Swan. It is 
regrettable to have to relate that she herself sank later from the damage 
she had suffered, but her company and the Spaniards she had rescued 
were picked up by another British destroyer which went to her assistance. 

On June 11, it was announced that a task-force of the United States 
Fleet had been for the last four months acting in conjunction with the 
Home Fleet, under the orders of Admiral Sir John Tovey. Its composi- 
tion was not disclosed but it contained at least one battleship and it was 
commanded by Rear-Admiral Giffen. 

The submarines of the Mediterrancan Fleet kept up their offensive 
against the Axis sea-borne communications. On June 1, it was announced 
that 12,000-tons of enemy shipping had been sunk by them and that two 
more supply ships had been damaged. On June 9 a description was 
issued of the destruction by H.M. Submarine Turbulent of tive merchant 
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ships and a destroyer of the “ Navigatori ” class which was escorting some 
of them. On June 25, the destruction of two more supply ships by 
H.M. submarines was announced. These attacks were reinforced from 
the air, and an Italian ship, believed to have been full of troops, was 
repeatedly torpedoed from the air on June 8 and finally sank on June 4. 
For most of the month the R.A.F. were so fully occupied with co-operation 
with the Army—it was the period of the loss of Tobruk and the British 
withdrawal to E] Alamein—that they presumably had not much force to 
spare for use at sea. But on June 23, two supply ships, escorted by 
destroyers, were reported hit by torpedoes from aircraft in the central 
Mediterranean ; the same results were reported from the next day’s 
operations. And at the same time, two ships were reported hit by bombs 
off Palermo. 

On June 10 the award was announced of the V.C. to two men in H.M. 
Submarine Thrasher, for service which had actually been performed in the 
Mediterranean in the preceding February. The Thrasher, after sinking 
an enemy supply ship, was attacked by her escort and from the air. She 
eluded the attack but when she surfaced, some hours afterwards, two 
unexploded bombs were discovered to be rolling about inside the casing 
as the ship rolled in the surface swell. Lieutenant P. R. W. Roberts and 
Petty-Officer T. W. Gould volunteered to remove the bombs. ‘To reach 
them they had to crawl, lying down at full length, through the space 
between the casing and the hull for a distance of some 20 feet and to drag 
the bomb back with them the way they had come before they could lower 
it overboard. The London Gazette announcing the reward continued the 
description of their exploit in the following words: ‘‘ Every time the 
bomb was moved there was a loud twanging noise as of a broken spring, 
which added nothing to their peace of mind. This deed was the more 
gallant as H.M.S. Thrasher’s presence was known to the enemy ; she was 
close to the enemy coast in waters where his patrols were known to be 
active day and night. There was a very great chance, and they knew it, 
that the submarine might have to crash-dive while they were in the casing. 
Had this happened they must have been drowned.” 

The chief events of the month in the Mediterranean, however, were 
connected with the despatch of two convoys for Malta, one from Gibraltar 
and one from Alexandria, in the middle of the month. The Gibraltar 
convoy, which was under the command of Vice-Admiral Curteis, was 
located from the air before it reached the longitude of Sardinia, and was 
under continual air attack from that time on. Forty-three Axis aircraft 
were destroyed for certain and 22 probably destroyed as well as many 
others damaged. A.A. gunfire from the convoy and its naval escort, 
naval aircraft and R.A.F. all had a hand in this result. Two enemy 
cruisers and four destroyers at one time seemed to be about to attack it, 
but abandoned the intention when attacked by British aircraft, which hit 
one destroyer with two torpedoes and a bomb, and also reported other hits. 
The convoy suffered serious losses, but reached Malta early on June 16. 

The eastern convoy, under the command of Rear-Admiral Vian, first 
sent some ships into T'obruk—which fell to the enemy’s land attack less 
than a week later—and then carried on for Malta. Air reconnaissance 
located an Italian fleet consisting of two Littorio class battleships, four 
cruisers and eight or nine destroyers steering so as to intercept it. Admiral 
Vian was thus compelled to take avoiding action, while British aircraft 
from Malta and Libya—the latter reinforced by a squadron of American 
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Army bombers—went to the attack on June 15. One of the attacks 
was watched by a British submarine, which, seeing a “ Trento ”’ class 
10,000-ton cruiser set on fire and disabled by a torpedo from our 
aircraft, closed in and sank her with another torpedo. One of the 
Italian battleships was also hit by a torpedo, but whether from air 
or from the submarine the official account—which was given by Mr. 
Attlee in Parliament—for some reason did not make clear. The bomb 
and torpedo air attacks on the Italian squadron were intended to be 
simultaneous, but it appeared from an interview given to an American 
press correspondent by Major Kalberer, who commanded the Army 
bombers, after his return to his African airfield, that in fact synchronisa- 
tion was not achieved. Major Kalberer’s account of the result of his 
squadron’s bombing, possibly embroidered by the pressman to whom it 
was given, afterwards appeared, in the light of the known results, to have 
erred on the side of optimism. 

After the air and submarine attacks, the Italian squadron returned to 
its base ; but by that time the eastern convoy, which had lost one ship by 
Axis air attack, had expended so much fuel in “ avoiding action ”, that it 
could not continue its voyage, and it returned to Malta. 

The naval losses were as follows. British—H.M.S. Hermione, cruiser, 
and the four destroyers Bedouin, Hasty, Grove and Airedale, together with 
the Nestor, of the Royal Australian Navy and the Kujawiak of the Polish 
Navy. Italian—one “ Trento” class cruiser, two destroyers and one 
submarine, besides one of their battleships torpedoed. The enemy lost 
65 aircraft at least, against a British loss of 80, all told, naval or Air Force. 
Malta had been replenished once more, but only at heavy cost. 

In the Indian Ocean the Yugoslav 8.8. Supetar, 3,750-tons, was tor- 
pedoed by an unknown submarine in the Mozambique Channel on June 17. 
No other activity was reported from this station, but stirring events 
happened in the Pacific. The Japanese attacks in the Aleutian Islands 
began ; the Japanese Fleet was decisively defeated in the Midway Battle ; 
and the Japanese infiltration in the New Guinea—Solomon Islands area 
continued steadily. 

On June 8, four Japanese carrier-borne bombers, escorted by fighters, 
attacked the U.S. naval station at Dutch Harbour, Unalaska, in order to 
distract attention from the Japanese landing which was made the same day 
on Attu, the westernmost of the Aleutian Islands. For the latter, they 
employed some five transports, guarded by cruisers and destroyers with 
two small aircraft carriers and two seaplane tenders. Dutch Harbour was 
attacked again the next day, as were Fort Mears and Port Glenn, near by. 
Casualties were few and material damage negligible. 

Weather precluded any American air reconnaissance for a week—the 
Aleutians are more frequently fog-bound than anywhere else on earth. 
It was not until June 11 that the Americans could observe that the 
Japanese had occupied Attu, when counter-attacks were at once begun. 
Washington announced on June 15 that a Japanese cruiser transport had 
been sunk, three other cruisers, an aircraft carrier, a destroyer and a 
gunboat damaged there. On June 18 it was further observed that the 
Japanese had occupied Kiska, which possesses a good harbour. American 
bombers at once attacked, sank a Japanese transport in the harbour and 
damaged a cruiser. But the weather permitted attacks on no more than 
three further days during the month. 

It seems clear that these Japanese attacks in the north, besides being 
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designed to prevent the Americans using the Aleutians ay bases for the 
attack on Japanese territory—to which they are the nearest American 
possessions—were also intended to divert American attention from the , 
main attack, which was at the same time in the process of being launched 
against Midway Island. Midway is the westernmost of the chain of islands 
of which Hawaii is the most important, and any attempt at further attacks 
on the great American base of Pearl Harbour must necessarily be preceded 
by the seizure of Midway, where there was a strong American garrison of 
troops and air forces. On the evening of June 8 American air patrols 
located a large Japanese force of transports, cargo ships, many escort 
craft and also cruisers, in a position 700 miles west of Midway, steering 
east. Army bombers from Midway attacked that night and reported 
hitting a cruiser and a transport severely, besides doing lesser damage to 
other ships. The naval flying boats later attacked with torpedoes by 
moonlight and hit two large ships one of which was believed to have sunk. 

From dawn next day American air attacks were constant, although their 
air losses were serious. Four Army torpedo aircraft, of which only two 
returned, attacked two Japanese carriers and reported one probably hit. 
Six Marine Corps torpedo aircraft, of which only one returned, were also 
believed to have hit one Japanese ship. Sixteen Marine Corps dive- 
bombers, of which only eight returned, made three hits on a carrier, 
believed to have been the Soryu. Eleven Marine Corps dive-bombers 
attacked a battleship, making two hits; sixteen Army high-level bombers 
reported three hits on Japanese carriers one of which was set on fire. By 
the early afternoon only ten out of eighty ships in the Japanese armada 
had been hit, but the effect of the American attacks was evidently so 
serious as to determine the Japanese Commander to abandon his enter- 
prise. The Japanese force which included his aircraft carriers altered 
course to the north-westward and appeared to be withdrawing. 

Early that morning, before the first American attacks, Japanese 
bombers had left their carriers to attack Midway. ‘They greatly out- 
numbered the Marine Corps fighters of the garrison, but some forty of 
them were shot down and more were damaged. ‘The airfield installation 
at Midway was damaged severely but was not put out of action, and no 
American plane was caught on the ground. 

During this time American carriers, which were already at sea, were 
moving s0 as to bring their air forces into action, but the Japanese altera- 
tion of course was unknown to them at the time their aircraft took off. 
The American method is to deliver synchronised attacks by torpedo 
aircraft and dive-bombers, with the object of so fully occupying the 
defence that it shall not be fully effective against either attack. On this 
occasion, however, when the enemy was not found in the expected position, 
synchronisation could not be achieved. ‘The aircraft had flown off at the 
earliest moment that their endurance would enable them to get in an 
attack, and when they did not find the enemy where they expected they 
had no fuel to spare for the extra distance that search would entail. Some 
of them, unable to reach their ships, returned to Midway. But one flight 
of fifteen torpedo planes was taken on to attack the enemy by its Com- 
manding Oflicer, who had correctly divined what had taken place. They 
made their attack, from which none of them returned, since there was no 
simultaneous dive-bomber attack to distract the attention of the Japanese 
fighters, against which the ship-borne torpedo planes had little chance. 
The only survivor of that gallant flight was one Ensign, who had hit a 
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Japanese carrier with his torpedo before his plane was shot down. But 
the attack was of the greatest value sinco it located the Japanese force, 
whose movements thenceforward were known to the Americans. 

More ship-borne forces then attacked and though their losses were 
heavy the Japanese carriers, Kaga, Akagi and Soryu were so severely 
damaged that they sank during the night, leaving the Japanese only the 
carrier Hiryu, so far undamaged in action. Thirty-six of her aircraft then 
attacked the American carrier Yorktown and her escort. Eleven out of 
eighteen Japanese bombers were shot down by American fighters during 
their approach. Three more were destroyed by anti-aircraft fire, but the 
remaining four made three hits with bombs on the Yorktown, and got away. 
The other half of the Japanese force were torpedo planes ; all except five 
of them were destroyed before launching their torpedoes, and the re- 
mainder after doing so. Some of their torpedoes also hit the Yorktown and 
the damage she received made it impossible for her to operate her aircraft 
which, however, continued to work from other carriers of the American 
Fleet ; in the meanwhile, they had located the Hiryu. The Japanese 
carrier was at once attacked, crippled and set on fire, so that she sank the 
next morning. The Yorktown was taken in tow and in spite of severe 
damage, which made it necessary to remove her company, the prospects 
of getting her into harbour seemed good. Two days later, however, she 
was attacked by a Japanese submarine and hit by another torpedo so that 
she sank shortly afterwards. -The American destroyer Hammann was also 
hit by torpedoes and sunk but the casualties from both ships were few. 
The Yorktown and Hammann were the only American ships lost in the 
whole battle. 

Very much the same thing was happening in the Japanese Fleet. The 
Soryu, disabled, was being taken in tow by Japanese ships when she was 
hit by torpedoes from an American submarine. She sank later. 

On June 5 all Japanese forces, separated into several groups, were in 
full retreat, assisted by bad flying weather which made air search for them 
difficult. But the American attacks nevertheless were continued. Army 
bombers reported attacking a force of battleships and cruisers and dis- 
abling two cruisers, both of which were again hit later in the day. The 
American ship-borne planes were unable to locate any Japanese forces 
that day, but by steaming fast to the westward they succeeded in finding 
a cruiser force the day afterwards, June 6. They then attacked a squadron 
consisting of the Japanese cruisers Mikuma and Mogami and three des- 
troyers. Both cruisers and one destroyer were sunk and at least one 
other destroyer damaged. That was the end of the battle and the surviving 
Japanese ships got away and were not again located. 

The full Japanese losses were assessed as foliows; all four aircraft 
carriers sunk; three battleships damaged, one severely by bombs and 
torpedoes ; two heavy cruisers sunk, three others damaged, one or two 
severely ; one light cruiser damaged; three destroyers sunk, several 
others damaged ; at least three transports or auxiliaries damaged, one or 
two of them being sunk. 275 Japanese aircraft destroved or lost at sea for 
lack of a flight deck on which to alight. Approximately 4,800 Japanese 
officers and men killed or drowned. American casualties were 92 officers 
and 215 men killed or missing. 

The battle was a decisive defeat for the Japanese, but it is noteworthy 
that there were no ship-to-ship actions in it. Indeed it would appear that, 
as in the Battle of the Coral Sea, the opposing Fleets were never within 
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100 miles of one another. Yet the Japanese losses, except in carriers, 
were by no means crippling and it was doubtless a great disappointment to 
Admiral Nimitz, Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet, that the un- 
favourable weather after the elimination of the Japanese carriers pre- 
vented him completing the business decisively by gaining contact with his 
surface ships—as he was able to do on a later occasion, to be described in 
its proper place. 

On June 29 Army bombers made a concentrated attack on the Japanese 
garrison in Wake Island, 2,000 miles west of Hawaii. The Japanese air- 
field there was severely damaged and all the American aircraft returned 
safely. 

In the south-west Pacific there were few incidents at sea, though the 
Japanese appeared to be preparing the way by air attacks for extending 
their occupations of the islands to the north and north-east of Australia. 
The Japanese bombed Darwin on many occasions, using Timor and the 
Moluccas as bases. They also bombed Port Moresby frequently from 
New Britain and from Lae and Salamaua. The Allied forces from 
Australia continued air attacks at frequent intervals on Rabaul and on Lae 
and Salamaua and on June 28 they bombed Japanese forces in Tulagi 
harbour. 

British losses announced during the month besides those already 
recorded included the Trinidad, cruiser, announced on June 2, the sub- 
marine Olympus, a trawler and a mine sweeper. 


JULY. 


Shipping losses during the month continued to be heavy, and the 
United States War Shipping Administration let it be known on July 21 
that the losses during the week beginning July 12 were the highest since 
the beginning of the War and that they greatly exceeded new construction. 
The Germans vaunted these successes by radio, announcing that one U-boat 
had penetrated into the St. Lawrence River and had destroyed a number 
of ships in convoy there. The German newspaper Militar Wochenblait of 
Berlin, taking figures no doubt supplied by Dr. Goebbels, stated that 
sinkings in May had reached the total of 924,000-tons and in June 886,000. 
These figures were, of course, grossly exaggerated ; but though unpub- 
lished the real figures were, as made known in America, serious enough. 
The German newspaper contained one accurate statement, however, 
that the greater part of the sinkings had been in the western Atlantic. 
Washington announced on July 8 that British destroyers and corvettes 
were collaborating with American escort ships in the escort of convoys in 
American waters ; and in the middle of July, when the convoy system had 
been extended to the Caribbean, that measure produced an almost immed- 
iate improvement in the losses in that area. On July 17 Washington let 
it be known that the sinkings there had diminished. On July 2 a U-boat 
entered the harbour of Puerto Limon in Costa Rica and torpedoed and 
sank an American merchant ship which was unloading alongside the pier. 

Early in the month another convoy was sent through to North Russian 
portscarrying war materials, and as before, it was subjected to heavy attacks 
for several days on end. No British version of what happened was issued, 
and the German claims are therefore the only guide to what happened— 
except a laconic Russian announcement on July 7 that the convoy had 
arrived in Russian ports, which omitted to mention the subject. of losses 
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at all. On July 7 the Germans stated that their attacks on the convoy 
had started on July 2, when it was between the North Cape and Spitsbergen, 
over 800 miles from Norway ; that it had originally consisted of 88 ships 
escorted by destroyers and corvettes, together with a covering force of 
larger warships; that German bombs or aircraft torpedoes had sunk an 
American cruiser and 19 merchant ships, while U-boats had sunk nine 
more merchant ships, the total tonnage loss being 192,000-tons. The 
next day German claims were increased to 82 ships in all. 

On July 8 the presence of the convoy in the Barents Sea was sufficiently 
tempting to induce the German battleship Tirpitz, with the pocket battle- 
ships Admiral Scheer and Lutzow and the big cruiser Hipper to put to sea 
to attack it. That action alone is sufficient to cast doubt on the German 
figures, since if all except six ships of the convoy were already sunk, it 
would be using a steam-hammer to crack a nut to send such a force to deal 
with the remainder. In the event, however, their attack never came off ; 
for the Tirpitz was attacked by a Russian submarine and promptly 
returned with her consorts to her Norwegian base. The Captain of the 
Russian submarine reported that two of his torpedoes had hit the Tirpitz ; 
but the fact that she was able to return to harbour, and moreover remained 
for months afterwards in Norwegian waters without returning to Germany 
for repair, indicates that his report was perhaps over-optimistic. 

In the air offensive against German ports the naval bases Wilhelmshaven 
was attacked on July 8, Danzig on July 11, Ostend on July 14, Lubeck on 
July 16, Vegesack—below Bremen—on July 19, Hamburg on July 26 and 28. 

Eight encounters between light forces occurred. On July 9, two 
motor gunboats attacked six German minesweepers, sank two of them and 
damaged three others without casualties to themselves. On July 16 
a British patrol commanded by Lieutenant Commander R. P. Hichens, 
R.N.V.R., attacked a fully-loaded German tanker, protected by two 
armed trawlers and three E-boats, set the tanker on fire and sank her and 
severely damaged the enemy trawlers. On July 20 a British patrol 
attacked a superior enemy force of trawlers and flak ships which was 
covering the northward passage of a supply ship close inshore of Cape 
Gris Nez. In a confused action several enemy ships were damaged, one 
trawler set on fire and the whole party turned back to harbour in Boulogne. 
One motor gunboat was lost. On July 27 a British patrol sank one enemy 
flak trawler, and damaged another off the French coast. On July 28, 
exactly the same result was achieved off Cherbourg. The next day, a 
British patrol off the Dutch coast sank an enemy supply ship after a brisk 
action with its escort in which an E-boat and an armed trawler were set on 
fire. On July 30 there were three encounters off the Dutch coast and in 
the Channel in which at least two enemy ships were set on fire. One 
British boat was disabled, but was towed home. 

On July 15 light craft of the Navy and R.A.F. on sea-air rescue service 
were attacked by enemy fighters, one of them being sunk and others 
damaged with casualties. (Gunfire from the launches, however, brought 
down one enemy plane and damaged another, while two more were shot 
down by British, Polish and Canadian fighters. On July 17 a F.W.190 
fighter out of four attacking a British merchant ship in the Channel was 
shot down by the two motor launches escorting her. 

The Coastal Command of the R.A.F. intensified its operation against 
U-boats during the month, extending them to the Bay of Biscay. In the 
endeavour to counter-attack these, the enemy sent out strong tighter forces 
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which fought a battle with the Coastal Command aircraft on July 28. No 
British plane was lost, but one Me. was shot down, three Arados were 
damaged and three others abandoned the attack. The British force 
included Sunderlands, Wellingtons and Whitleys. 

In the Baltic, two Swedish ships were attacked by unidentified sub- 
marines on July 6 and 12, the second one being hit by a torpedo. The 
enemy alleged that the submarines were Russian. 

In the Mediterranean, Axis attacks on Malta were intensified, evidently 
with the object of denying its use as a base to our light forces, so that 
Axis supplies to Africa might be facilitated. But the Luftwaffe and Regia 
Aeronautica paid a heavy price. By July 7, the month’s total of enemy 
aircraft destroyed by the Island’s defenders was 59, increased to 98 by 
July 13; and that rate was well maintained for the rest of the month. 

On July 10, an Admiralty announcement described how a British 
submarine sank a south-bound enemy supply ship in the central Mediter- 
ranean, which was strongly escorted, and later sank a naval auxiliary. The 
enemy made increasing use of air transport from Crete to Libya for the 
troops sent to reinforce Rommel ; but his heavy supplies, of course, could 
only be carried by sea. On July 28, more execution by British submarines 
was announced in Cairo, four more supply ships on the Libya run having 
been sunk. Large enemy supply ships were sunk by air attack in the 
Tonian Sea on July 24 and 30. 

On July 7 the award of the V.C. to Commander A. C. C. Miers was 
announced for taking H.M.S8. Torbay right into Corfu harbour, and attack- 
ing the enemy in full daylight in a glassy calm. 

On July 14, the Berlin Radio announced that the new Italian battle- 
ships Roma and Impero, sister ships of the Littorio, were now in com- 
mission. It is improbable that this was true, though one of them might 
well have been completed by then. 

As Rommel’s army advanced into Egypt, he was obliged to make 
increasing use of sea transport along the coast, and the port of Matruh 
became of increasing value to him. It was accordingly bombarded from 
the sea by British forces on the nights of July 17, 20 and 23. An ammuni- 
tion ship was destroyed outside the harbour in one of these attacks, and 
a patrol ship inside it on another. On July 20, the attack was carried on 
by day by Beaufighters, which sank a number of barges off Sidi Barrani. 
In the operations designed to hamper Rommel’s communications, bombing 
of Tobruk and Suda Bay on July 21 and 25 had an important part. 

In the Pacific, American counter-action against the Japanese in the 
Aleutian Islands increased in intensity. On July 4 American submarines 
attacked Japanese destroyers in Kiska harbour, sinking three of them and 
hitting a fourth with a torpedo ; another Japanese destroyer was sunk off 
Agattu the same day. Four days later yet another destroyer was tor- 
pedoed and sunk near Kiska, as were three more in the next ten days. 
But despite these losses, the Japanese were firmly, if uncomfortably, 
established in Kiska, where they had the use of its good harbour, and 
where they were employed in constructing airfields. By their own accounts 
—given in a Tokyo broadcast—they found life there miserable in the 
extreme. 

On July 25, the Navy Department announced that an American 
submarine had sunk a Japanese destroyer—a photograph of this ship 
sinking, taken through the submarine’s periscope, was published—a tanker, 
and three or four cargo ships in Japanese waters. 
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In the islands north of Australia the situation was not greatly altered 
during the month until July 21, when a Japanese convoy was sighted 
approaching Gona, in Papua. It was repeatedly attacked from the air 
both during its approach and while the Japanese were landing at Gona: 
one transport and one landing barge were sunk and heavy casualties were 
inflicted on the Japanese while landing. Other ships were hit in the next 
few days, and one laden with oil was set on fire and on July 29 a Japanese 
destroyer was hit by a bomb so that she had to be beached. It was a case 
of a sea-borne invasion opposed only by air, which in the circumstances 
proved unable to prevent the enemy establishing himself ashore. 

One whaler and one trawler were lost during the month. 


AUGUST 


On August 7 a Government spokesman in Washington told the Press 
that there had been a ‘‘ very definite decline ” in the number of merchant 
ships sunk off the American coast in the last two weeks. At the same time 
he warned his audience that this lull might merely indicate that the 
Germans were preparing an attack elsewhere, possibly on the supply line 
to Russia. One of the pointers in this direction was that an apparently 
wanton attack on a lighthouse in Iceland had been reported on August 5. 
Whether the improvement was continued or not was not made public by 
any Allied authority, but on August 11 the enemy issued a special announce- 
ment claiming to have sunk a large number of Allied merchant ships in 
convoy in the last few days. It also announced that German operations 
had been extended to the South American and West African coasts. A 
similar special announcement was made from Berlin on August 81. 

The extension to the South Atlantic was confirmed from Washington 
on August 19 when the Navy Department announced that the survivors 
had arrived in an American port of an American merchant ship recently 
sunk there by an enemy raider. The raider was described as a ship of 
8,000 to 9,000 tons mounting at least six guns, some of which were 8 in., 
carrying motor-boats armed with machine guns, and having a speed of 
about 20 knots. Additional confirmation was provided by the sinking 
of anumber of Brazilian ships by U-boats during the month, including one 
transport, with a loss of over 700 Brazilian troops. The Brazilian Navy 
immediately started counteraction against U-boats, and on August 22 
Brazil declared war against the Axis. Towards the end of the month it 
was announced in the German newspapers that the repair and re-equipment 
of U-boats had been transferred almost entirely to the Atlantic coast. 
The National Zeitung stated that full preparations for this had been made 
long in advance, so that work could start as soon as the ports fell into 
German hands. 

On August 28 the Navy Department announced that aircraft of the 
British Coastal Command were operating in company with American air 
forces in the western Atlantic, and had already been in action against 
U-boats there. This collaboration was doubtless of great value, in that 
it placed British experience at the disposal of American forces. 

In Home Waters a number of actions took place between light forces. 
On August 1 a British patrol under the command of Lieutenant -Commander 
Hichens, R.N.V.R., was making a sweep close to Cherbourg when it 
encountered four K-boats and at once engaged them. ‘T'wo of them were 
set on fire and the other two were damaged when two 600-ton German 
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torpedo boats came on the scene. These were engaged in their turn, and 
Mr. Hichens then disengaged and lay off to watch an action which developed 
between the torpedo boats and the E-boats, helped by the German shore 
batteries which fired impartially on both. The British patrol returned to 
harbour undamaged with only two slight casualties. On August 16 a 
British patrol in the Dover Straits engaged six enemy minesweepers and 
sank one of them, picking up 15 prisoners. Another was rammed by one 
British boat and so severely damaged that she was considered likely to have 
sunk, while two others were damaged by gunfire. On August 24 a British 
patrol was off Flushing when the Commanding Officer, Lieutenant Lloyd, 
R.N., sighted four enemy flak ships at a distance of some four miles when 
nobody else in his ship could see them. He closed in and attacked, his 
motor gunboats making six runs up and down the line of enemy ships, 
and hit them many times with only trivial damage to one of his own boats. 
The motor torpedo-boats then attacked and sank two of the enemy. One 
of the M.T.B.’s was disabled for a time but all the British boats returned to 
harbour without casualties. 

The often described Dieppe raid, a combined operation of all three 
forces, took place on August 19. The force arrived off the points selected 
for the landing at 4.50 a.m., and the troops were landed at all beaches at 
the time designed in the plan, with one exception. One section of the 
force, on its way in, by chance encountered a German coastal convoy and 
an action ensued in which two German armed trawlers were destroyed while 
that section of the British landing force was twenty minutes behind 
schedule in getting ashore. The new tank landing craft were used; in 
earnest for the first time. Very complete air cover was given by the 
R.A.F., with the result that the warships and auxiliaries were able to lie 
off the beach with comparative immunity from enemy air attack. They 
were subject, however, to fire from enemy guns on shore, some of which, 
though not all, had been silenced by the British commandos. H.M.S. 
Berkeley, a Hunt class destroyer, was so severely damaged by enemy 
gunfire that she could not have got back to harbour and had to be sunk by 
our own forces ; fortunately the majority of her ships company were saved. 
A fairly large number of landing craft, however, were lost partly, it is to 
be supposed, sunk while afloat and partly because they could not be got 
off from the shore after landing the forces they carried. The naval force 
did not leave the vicinity of Dieppe until it was quite clear that no more 
of the landing party could be brought away. The raid cannot be counted 
as successful, except in so far as it provided experience of opposed landings 
using modern equipment which could not have been obtained in any other 
way. 

In the Mediterranean, another convoy was taken through to Malta 
during the month. It passed into the Mediterranean on the night of 
August 9—10 escorted by a powerful squadron under Vice-Admiral Syfret, 
with his flag in the Nelson. It comprised at least four aircraft carriers 
commanded by Rear-Admiral Lyster, until recently 5th Sea Lord of the 
Admiralty, and a force of cruisers and destroyers under the command of 
Rear-Admiral Burrough. The enemy attacked the convoy with nearly 
all the forces at his disposal, U-boats in packs, high-level bombers, Stukas 
and torpedo aircraft as soon as it came within range from the Sardinian 
airtields ; and, in the Sicilian narrows, with E-boats. The only force 
which did not take part in the operations against the convey was the 
Italian Fleet. 
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The action began on August 11 when the Eagle, wing ship of the carrier 
squadron, was hit by several torpedoes from a U-boat and sank very shortly 
afterwards, fortunately with but small loss of life. Some of her aircraft 
at the time were in the air and they went to other carriers of the squadron ; 
but a good many of them went down with the ship as it was impossible to 
fly them off after she was hit owing to the list she at once took up. A 
U-boat was rammed and sunk shortly afterwards by the destroyer 
Wolverine. It was believed that it was the U-boat which had sunk the 
Eagle, but that seems to be uncertain, for there were undoubtedly many of 
them present. A number of other U-boats attacks were made in the 
course of the day, but no other ship was hit ; a second U-boat was sunk by 
the destroyers Pathfinder and Ithuriel. An attack by dive-bombers and 
torpedo aircraft was made just before dark on August 11. No damage was 
sustained and a number of enemy aircraft were destroyed. 

On August 12 attacks were continuous from dawn to dusk. H.M.S. 
Cairo was hit by a torpedo from a U-boat which disabled her rudders and 
propellers. It was impracticable to tow her in view of the incessant air 
attacks which were being made, and it was therefore necessary to sink her 
with a British torpedo after dark that night. ‘The convoy suffered some 
losses during the day, but 89 enemy aircraft were destroyed for certain, 
and 5 more probables. By the evening the convoy was close to the 
narrows and as it was not then possible for the Italian Fleet to attack it 
before it reached Malta, Admiral Syfret’s heavy ships turned back leaving 
the light ships under Admiral Burrough to take it on to Malta. Admiral 
Burrough’s own flagship had been hit by a U-boat’s torpedo, but she 
returned safely to harbour, while the Admiral shifted his flag to the 
destroyer Ashanti for the last part of his voyage. During the night the 
cruiser Manchester was hit either by a torpedo or a mine and later sank, 
though most of her company reached the ‘lunisian shore, to be taken 
prisoner by the French. ‘I'he destroyer Foresight was hit during the day 
by a torpedo from an aircraft and was disabled. She was towed for over 
12 hours but it proved eventually impossible to save her, and she too had 
to be abandoned and sunk. 

In its passage through the narrows the convoy was attacked heavily 
and continuously by E-boats, two of which for certain were sunk and 
probably others, and it suffered some more losses. With daylight air 
attacks were renewed, but it had then reached the area covered by Malta's 
Beaufighters and, not long afterwards, came within range of Malta’s 
Spitfires. They took over its defence while Admiral Burrough’s ships 
turned back to rejoin the main body of Admiral Syfret’s squadron. ‘I'hey 
were under continuous attack as long as they were within range of Sardinian 
airfields, but no further damage was received. 

Much needed supplies and replenishments had thus reached Malta, 
but only at very heavy cost. ‘The convoy’s own losses were not made 
public, naturally enough, but they may have been as high as 50 per cent. 
The escort had lost an aircraft carrier, two cruisers and a destroyer, and 
other ships had been damaged more or less severely and would thus 
presumably be out of action for a longer or shorter period. Nothing could 
be more admirable than the service rendered on this occasion by the 
merchant ships of the convoy which was duly recognised by the award of 
decorations not long afterwards. But the prospect of having to incur 
losses. on this scale every time it became necessary to replenish the 
resources of Malta was undoubtedly disturbing. 
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The rest of the operations in the Mediterranean during the month were 
all concerned either with direct assistance to the army or with attack on 
Axis sea communications. Tobruk, now once again in enemy hands, was 
bombed on August 4, 6, 16 and 22 by the Air Force with the object of 
hampering its use by enemy sea traffic. The enemy made frequent 
attempts to utilise lighters for his coastal traffic, and these provided very 
vulnerable targets, both for ships and aircraft. On August 8 several hits 
were made on them off Bardia, and on August 8 as far east as Sidi Barrani. 
At least 10 of them were sunk in the first 10 days of the month and others 
were damaged. On August 28 the enemy positions at El Daba were 
bombarded by night from the sea. During the bombardment one of the 
destroyers of the British force was torpedoed by an K-boat and seriously 
damaged, but by the exercise of good seamanship she was got back to 
harbour. 

On August 5 the Admiralty announced a number of successes by a 
British submarine commanded by Commander Bryant, whose earlier 
exploits in Norwegian waters had made his name well-known to the public. 
Ho had sunk two supply ships, rescuing a number of survivors from one of 
them, and dealing with the other by gunfire in spite of protection given by 
an enemy shore battery on the coast of Sardinia. On August 12 another 
submarine hit an Italian cruiser with a torpedo. On August 18 and 
August 30 more of the British submarine’s depredations were made public, 
a number of Axis supply ships crossing the Mediterranean under the escort 
of destroyers were torpedoed and most of them were almost certainly sunk 
though, on account of the presence of the escort it, was usually impossible 
for the submarines to wait and observe the results of their attacks. These 
operations were ably seconded from the air. During the first week of the 
month, American Army bombers reported sinking a 10,000-ton transport in 
convoy in the central Mediterranean. On August 11 the American heavy 
bombers attacked a squadron of Italian cruisers in the harbour of Navarino, 
and reported two hits on one of them and probable hits on two others. On 
August 27 a tanker was torpedoed in the eastern Mediterranean by an 
aircraft of the R.A.F., and it blew up and sank. On August 29 bombers 
and torpedo aircraft attacked south-bound convoys between Crete and 
Cyrenaica and destroyed at least three ships if not more. So expensive did 
the traffic become that the enemy took to sending troops by air instead of 
sea, a quick trip across the narrows south of Crete ; two troop carriers were 
shot down on August 31. 

On August 18, at dawn, a squadron under Rear-Admiral Vian 
bombarded the enemy positions in the island of Rhodes for 12 minutes. 
Aircraft spotted for the ships and considerable damage was done to ship- 
ping in the harbour and installations on shore. On August 22 the 
Admiralty announced the loss of the submarine Upholder, Lieutenant- 
Commander Wanklyn, V.C., which for many months past had been one of 
those operating from Malta with great efficiency and uniform success. 
The unusual course was taken of adding to the announcement a special 
tribute to the qualities and achievements of Mr. Wanklyn and his ship’s 
company. 

In the Pacific, sporadic attacks on either side continued in the Aleutian 
Islands. On August 8 American ships bombarded Kiska harbour, in 
which were lying a Japanese destroyer, four submarines, and ten merchant 
ships. One supply ship was sunk and three others damaged, as was the 
destroyer ; damage was also done to the Japanese airfield under construec- 
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tion on shore and the camp in which Japanese forces were accommodated. 
Towards the end of the month—the precise date was not revealed—an 
American expedition carried in a large convoy landed in one of the 
Andreanoff Islands, the group next to that in which Kiska lies, occupied it 
and at once began the construction of an airfield. The passage of the 
convoy and the American operations ashore were completely unknown to 
the enemy, air reconnaissance having been quite impossible, on account of 
weather, for a period of some three weeks. 

In the southern Pacific the Americans passed definitely to the offensive. 
On August 7 an American force of Marines landed in the Island of (uadal- 
canal in the southern Solomons and seized the large and well equipped air- 
field which had just been completed by the Japanese—who once more were 
taken by surpriso—in the only practicable site for the purpose. At the 
same time the Americans landed and took possession of the harbour of 
Tulagi in Florida Island, just across the Sealark Channel from Guadalcanal. 
It was not until the night of August 8 that any Japanese counter-stroke 
was attempted to interfere with the American landing which was still 
going on. 

About 1.45 a.m. on August 9 enemy aircraft dropped flares over the 
American transports, and Japanese cruisers and destroyers rounded the 
Island of Savo at high speed heading to attack them. They were engaged 
by an Allied protecting force and in the action that ensued, the Australian 
cruiser Canberra was severely damaged and set on fire; she sank later. The 
Japanese force then altered course to pass north east of Savo and en- 
countered another Allied force of cruisers and destroyers. In the action 
that followed there the American cruisers Quincy, Vincennes and Astoria 
were severely damaged and also sank later in the night, and two American 
destroyers were also lost. It was believed that substantial damage was 
inflicted also on the Japanese ships, but it was not possible to observe its 
extent ; but whether or not that was so, the Allied squadron, despite its 
losses, succeeded in achieving its object of protecting the military force 
under its charge, which in fact was not molested, for the Japanese squadron 
withdrew after its second action. The Japanese at once issued a 
flamboyant announcement that they had sunk a battleship, at least seven 
cruisers of the Astoria and Canberra classes, four destroyers and ten 
transports, and that they had damaged a number of other ships of those 
classes. A week later even more exaggerated claims were published. 

Guadalcanal is a large and mountainous Island, covered with jungle, 
and movement and communications on shore are difficult. The American 
force, although it seized and held firmly the airfield and landing places 
close to it—and never relinquished its complete control of those positions— 
was not able to occupy effectively the whole island or to eliminate 
altogether the Japanese forces established in other parts of it. ‘hese 
forces held on and were reinforced from time to time by small Japanese 
parties passed across clandestinely from the Now Georgia and Russell 
Islands, only 100 miles and 40 miles away respectively, and landed by 
night. Japanese submarines and destroyers also bombarded American 
positions on the island from time to time from the sea. ‘l'owards the end 
of the month, however, a serious Japanese attempt to expel the Americans 
was made. A force of transports, cruisers and destroyers approaching 
from the north on August 24 was attacked by both carrier-borne American 
air forces and by shore-based aircraft from Guadalcanal itself. The 
attacks were most effective, and American reports indicated that tho 
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small Japanese aircraft carrier Ryuzyo was severely damaged, a large 
carrier, unidentified, was hit by four bombs, a battleship, a cruiser, a 
destroyer, four other warships and a transport were hit and set on fire. 
The precise extent of the damage inflicted was not ascertained ; but inany 
case it was enough to determine the Japanese to give up their enterprise. 
The Japanese expedition retired to the north without reaching Guadalcanal 
itself. Throughout the rest of the month attacks continued on both sides, 
the Japanese continually raiding the Americans in Guadalcanal and Florida, 
and the Americans retaliating on the Japanese assembly port at Buin, on 
the southern end of Bougainville, and their advanced positions at New 
Georgia Island and Rekata Bay, on the north-east of Santa Isobel. 

On August 17 a force of American Marines landed on Makin Island in 
the Gilbert groups in order to destroy the sea-plane station established 
there by the Japanese. A Japanese garrison of 350 was wiped out, only 
two surviving. Three wireless stations were destroyed, with two sea- 
planes, two supply ships and considerable quantities of fuel, provisions and 
other stores. A Japanese counter-attack, coming apparently from the 
Marshall Islands 200 miles away, was made by air during the following day ; 
but the sufferers from it were more amongst the Japanese garrison than 
amongst the attackers. After completing their object the American force 
withdrew ; their casualties were light. Major James Roosevelt, a son of 
the President, was second in command of the Marine force, which was 
commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Carlson. 

West of New Guinea the Japanese, early in the month, occupied the 
Kei, Aru and Tenimber Islands. There and in Timor they were attacked 
from time to time by Allied aircraft. Allied air attacks on Rabaul con- 
tinued from time to time during the month. On August 25 a Japanese 
convoy was sighted south of the Trobriand Islands and the following day it 
reached the south-east tip of New Guinea and landed Japanese forces in 
Milne Bay. The Australians were ready for them there, and they were 
quickly defeated and driven into the sea with heavy loss, but remnants of 
the force were re-embarked by warships at night on August 31. It was 
evident that the enemy was out-generalled on this occasion, and fell into a 
well-laid trap. 


SEPTEMBER 


On September 2 Colonel Knox let it be known that there had been a 
steady diminution in the number of ships sunk by U-boats off the east 
coast of the United States. He pointed out, however, that this did not 
indicate that the U-boat menace was yet anywhere near being defeated ; 
it did not necessarily indicate more than that the American area having 
been made unhealthy for the U-boats, in accordance with their custom they 
would transfer their activities elsewhere in the endeavour to find an area 
less adequately defended. Mr. Churchill spoke to the same effect in Parlia- 
ment on September 8. Emphasising that ‘* We must regard the struggle at 
sea as the foundation of all the efforts of the United Nations,” he said that 
although the losses at sea were still very heavy, the months of July, 
August and September, as far as it had run, had been a definite improvement 
on those which preceded them. At the same time he indicated that the 
production of new ships had then overtaken the losses of ships by enemy 
action, and that warfare against the U-boats—‘ even more important, 
because offence is more important than defence, however successful ”— 
had been more effective than at any earlier period of the war. ‘‘ In fact,” 
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he said, “‘ very few days have passed without one or more being sunk or 
damaged by us or our Allies.” This statement was very encouraging, 
more encouraging perhaps than the situation really warranted, by reason 
of the Prime Minister’s inclusion of the phrase ‘‘ or damaged,” for the 
U-boats were then increasing in numbers in spite of the increase in those 
sunk by the Allies. 

On September 18 the Germans issued a statement that 18 Allied 
merchant ships of a total of 121,500 tons had been sunk by U-boats in the 
western Atlantic and later in the day increased these figures to 35 ships of 
229,500 tons and stated that a big battle was then in progress against an 
enemy convoy in the Atlantic. The next day a special announcement was 
issued reporting that in this battle 19 merchant ships of 122,000 tons, 
2 destroyers and 1 corvette had been sunk, and that 6 other ships had been 
severely damaged by torpedoes and only small scattered remnants of the 
convoy had escaped. These contradictory figures were undoubtedly 
greatly exaggerated, but a convoy did suffer severely from U-boat attacks 
at that time. Another special German announcement was issued on 
September 28 that U-boats had pursued for several days and destroyed the 
greater part of a convoy of American troop transports destined for the 
United Kingdom, sinking 8 fast liners of a tonnage of 47,000 tons. The 
following day a formal denial of this announcement was issued by the 
Ministry of Information—an unusual course, but adopted doubtless by 
agreement between the British and American Governments, which were 
both concerned. 

A number of U-boats were successfully attacked in the Bay of Biscay 
by aircraft of the Coastal Command during the month. On September 80 
Mr. MacDonald, the Canadian Navy Minister, stated that at least 4 U-boats 
had been sunk in the western Atlantic during the month and two others 
probably sunk; one at least was destroyed by the Canadian destroyer 
Assiniboine which fought an intermittent engagement at short range in a 
fog. The battle finished by the Assiniboine ramming the U-boat and 
sinking her just as the crew appeared on deck ready to surrender. 

On this side of the Atlantic the chief event was the passage of another 
convoy carrying war materials to Russian ports. Conditions on this 
occasion were more favourable to the convoy than previously, since the 
Arctic ice had receded and it was possible to route the convoy much farther 
north, at a greater distance from German airfields in Norway, than earlier 
in the year. On September 20 a special German announcement claimed 
complete success for their forces in the convoy battle. According to the 
German account the convoy consisted originally of 45 ships of which 33 
were sunk while 8 others were so badly damaged that they must have sunk 
too. Aircraft were claimed to have sunk a destroyer and two patrol ships, 
and to have set on fire a second destroyer ; U-boats to have torpedoed two 
more destroyers though they were unable to observe their actual sinking. 
Few accounts could have been more fictitious. ‘lhe convoy’s Commodore, 
Rear-Admiral Boddam-Whetham, stated in Moscow after his arrival that 
some 70 per cent. of the convoy reached its destination. About the most 
accurate part of the German statement was its estimate of the original size 
of the convoy which was not very far out. The full story is as follows: 

The convoy was provided with a close escort of cruisers and destroyers 
and one aircraft carrier under the command of Rear-Admiral R. L. Burnett, 
flying his flag in the cruiser Scylla. In addition to that, since the German 
heavy ships Tirpitz, Hipper and Admiral Scheer were in northern Nor- 
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wegian ports, provision had to be made to deal with them if they should 
put to sea in the endeavour to join in the attack on the convoy. Jn all, 
sume 70 warships were employed on the close escort and the covering force, 
though it is not possible to indicate how they were distributed between 
these two forces. The convoy was located by U-boats and enemy aircraft 
on September 9, on which day one U-boat was attacked and severely 
damaged. Once the enemy was informed of the fact that a convoy was on 
its way, and of its position and movements at a certain time, its future 
course could naturally be forecast with fairly narrow limits, and it was then 
possible for the enemy to concentrate U-boats for the attack. Accord- 
ingly intensive U-boat attacks were begun on September 12 and reinforced 
from September 13 onwards by massed air attack using torpedoes, bombs, 
and mines laid close ahead of the convoy. These U-boat attacks presented 
no unusual features beyond the large number of U-boats employed. 
Counter-attack on them was as continuous as their own attacks on the 
convoy. One U-boat was destroyed for certain on September 14, another 
on September 15 and four others were undoubtedly severely damaged, if 
not sunk. 

The first air attack, made on September 12, was the heaviest of them 
all, made by over 40 aircraft at once, each carrying two torpedoes, which 
approached in line abreast at a low height above the sea. The attackers 
first. came under fire from the destroyer screen, but this was not enough to 
check them appreciably. The destroyers were of course disposed chiefly 
so as to protect the convoy against submarines, and were therefore some- 
what sparsely grouped from the point of view of defence against. aircraft 
in mass. At the same time, however, Hurricanes from the aircraft carrier 
went in to the attack, and as the enemy got in to close quarters they 
encountered a tremendous volume of A.A. fire from the close escort of 
destroyers and corvettes, from the flagship Scylla and from the defensive 
armaments of the merchants ships in convoy themselves. Five of the 
enemy were seen for certain to crash into the sea during their approach, 
shot down either by Hurricanes or A.A. fire, and many others were so 
damaged that they could not possibly have got back to their base, though 
their destruction was not actually witnessed. Nevertheless, allowing for 
these losses it may be calculated that something like 70 torpedoes must 
have been fired at the convoy from close range in this one attack alone, and 
it would seem from survivors’ accounts that most of the convoy’s actual 
losses occurred then. Later attacks on that day were chiefly high- bombing 
attacks through gaps in the clouds, but two more attacks by torpedo 
aircraft in small numbers, nine and twelve respectively, were ‘driven off 
and never got to close quarters at all. 

The honours of the day went to the naval pilots flying the Hurricanes 
from the carrier. Admiral Burnett reported ““T shall never forget the 
reckless gallantry of the naval fighter pilots in their determination to get. 
in among the enemy, despite the solid mass of our defensive fire of all 
types.” The next two days were much the same, except that no attack 
by numbers comparable to the 40 or 50 of the first onslaught was made. 
The enemy who got back to their base from the early attacks evidently 
reported the strength of the defence in the air provided by the Hurricanes 
in the carrier, for on September 14 attacks were concentrated chiefly on 
her ; 17 torpedoes and numberless bombs were aimed at her, but she was 
not hit. Thirteen enemy aircraft were shot down on September 13, 24 on 
September 14 anda number on September 15; of the latter only three were 
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actually seen to crash, owing to low cloud, but the real number destroyed 
was undoubtedly greater. 

That was the end of the outward convoy’s adventures, and Admiral 
Burnett then turned his ships back to guard the homeward-bound convoy 
of ships returning from earlier voyages. By that time the German air 
forces had had enough and the homeward-bound convoy was not attacked 
from the air ; it too was under constant attack by U-boats, however, and 
it suffered some losses. In addition the Leda, mine-sweeper, was torpedoed 
and sunk and the destroyer Somali was torpedoed and disabled. She was 
towed for three days in the endeavour to get her back to harbour but on the 
return journey the weather gradually deteriorated and finally became so 
heavy that she sank. Four fighter aircraft were lost in the course of the 
operations, but the pilots of three of them were saved. 

In narrow waters on September 8, a British patrol intercepted an enemy 
supply ship escorted by trawlers and R-boats within a mile of Cherbourg 
and attacked in spite of the support of shore batteries. One hit was made 
with a torpedo on the supply ship and substantial damage was done to the 
escort. There were no British casualties and one motor-gunboat was 
slightly damaged. At the same time a similar action took place close to 
the French coast in the Dover Strait. The guns of one of the escort in this 
later action were silenced, but there was no report of damage done to the 
supply ship they were escorting. On September 11 a series of actions 
occurred off the Dutch coast. A British offensive patrol intercepted an 
enemy convoy off the Texel and torpedoed a medium sized enemy tanker, 
which blew up, and a large German flak-ship of the escort was also hit by a 
torpedo. There was a brisk gun action with the escort, of which one armed 
trawler and one R-boat were very severely damaged, if not sunk. Shortly 
afterwards another patrol intercepted four E-boats and damaged them 
severely before they could get away. Later a second group of K-boats was 
engaged, and again one was damaged. ‘The two enemy groups then joined 
and were reinforced, when they were engaged by yet another British patrol, 
and three more of the enemy boats were severely damaged. One British 
M.G.B. was set on fire and had to be destroyed, but her crew were taken 
off. On September 15 a German announcement that they had repulsed 
a British attempted landing near Cherbourg; no British version of this 
incident was made public. Aircraft of the Coastal Command kept up 
their attacks on enemy shipping and ports. A German convoy was 
attacked off the Dutch coast on September 9. Cherbourg was bombed on 
September 15, two enemy supply ships were torpedoed off the Norwegian 
coast on September 18, and others off the Dutch coast on September 25. 

During the month it was made known that four U-boats had been 
recently destroyed in the Bay of Biscay by aircraft of the Coastal Com- 
mand, evidently on the lookout for the U-boats there as they left or 
approached their bases on the French coast. Enemy efforts to counter the 
anti-U-boat operations in the Bay of Biscay led to the dispatch of Beau- 
fighters to support the reconnaissance and patrol aircraft on the anti-U- 
boat patrol. Beautighters did excellent service there, shooting down three 
enemy aircraft on September 18 and two more on September 24. Bordeaux 
was bombed on September 17. 

In the Mediterranean the British Army having been forced back into 
Egypt, the enemy’s communications became more and more voluminous 
and thus presented a larger target to the British submarines and aircraft 
which were preying on them. On September 7 it was announced in 
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Alexandria that they had been taking a heavy toll of Axis shipping in the 
eastern Mediterranean as well as in the Sicilian narrows. On September 28 
the destruction of five large supply ships by submarines was announced, 
and the probable destruction of three more. ‘l'orpedo aircraft of the R.A.F. 
sank a large ship off Derna on September 10 and ships were hit in an air 
attack on Suda Bay on September 14. Benghazi was bombed on several 
nights towards the end of the month. 

Tobruk had been bombed practically daily from the time that it fell 
into enemy hands, and on the night of September 18-14, a combined raid 
was made there, also apparently with the object of disorganising Rommel’s 
communications. The raid was not a success, but exactly what happened 
was not made very clear from the published accounts. The plan 
apparently provided for the landing of an advance party, whose task it was 
to put out of action, as at Dieppe, enemy batteries which could bear on 
landing parties approaching the shore. According to Italian accounts 
parachute troops were also landed, but there was no mention of this in 
British accounts. The landing of the advance parties was covered by a 
very heavy bomb attack from the air and they duly silenced the batteries 
which had been their objectives, reporting to that effect at 3 a.m. to the 
main body, which was being carried by a number of men-of-war, amongst 
which were the destroyers Sikh and Zulu. Up to that point things had 
seemed to have gone according to plan, but from then on there were a series 
of hitches which seemed entirely to have spoilt the timing of the whole 
operation and no doubt ruined its prospects of success. The main body, 
instead of landing immediately on receipt of the commandos’ signal, was 
delayed for an hour and a half, with the result that the enemy were given 
that period in which to recover from surprise and to reorganise their 
defence, for the air bombing had stopped at the time at which the landing 
should have been made. Shore batteries which were still in action opened 
fire on the Sikh and Zulu when they were no more than a mile from the 
shore and therefore presumably well illuminated by enemy searchlights. 
The Sikh was hit and disabled, and since no smokescreen appears to have 
been available to shield her, she remained under heavy fire. The Zulu 
attempted to tow her away and had her in tow at one time; but the wire 
was cut by a shell, a thing which might not have happened in a thousand 
rounds. ‘This caused more delay and before the tow could be again passed 
it was getting light and the attempt had to be abandoned. The Zulu 
withdrew, her retreat being covered by the fire from the disabled Sikh. 
The Sikh was eventually sunk but a number of her company succeeded in 
getting ashore, where they were made prisoner by the enemy. As the 
Zulu withdrew, she was attacked heavily from the air and at 9 a.m. she 
was hit by a bomb dropped in an attack made by seven Stukas at once. All 
on board—which included troops as well as her company—except guns’ 
crews were taken off by other ships and she was taken in tow, but she sank 
before she could be got back to harbour. The enemy claimed to have taken 
570 prisoners and to have destroyed the tanks which were landed. Since the 
nightly air attacks on the harbour of Tobruk continued after the raid, it 
must be concluded that the port was then still in use for Rommel’s supplies, 
which would seem to indicate that the objects of the raid had not been in 
any way achieved. All the indications were that it was a complete failure. 

In the Indian Ocean the operations for the complete occupation of 
Madagascar were resumed. Diego Suarez had been firmly in British hands 
since June and it was hoped that the French authorities in the rest of the 
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island would voluntarily adhere to the Allies, rather than maintain their 
allegiance to the pro-German Vichy. As that did not happen it became 
necessary to complete the occupation of the whole island. New landings, 
covered by warships, were made on the west coast on September 10 at 
Majunga, Ambanja and Morondava, and later further landings at Tulear 
and Fort Dauphin in the south. In little more than a fortnight the whole 
Vichy resistance came to an end. 

In the Aleutian Islands the airfield constructed by the Americans in the 
Andreanoff Islands was completed by September 14, by which time a 
large force of Army bombers and fighters was able to operate from there. 
On that day the Japanese in Kiska were attacked. Two minesweepers 
were sunk, three large cargo ships, three submarines and a number of small 
craft_ were damaged and much damage was done to the installations which 
the Japanese had set up on shore. It was estimated that as many as 
500 Japanese troops were either killed or wounded in these attacks. There 
was some opposition by the Japanese, but it was ineffective ; four Zeros 
were shot down and other aircraft destroyed on the ground. Smaller 
attacks were made on September 4 and September 24. On September 28 
an enemy cargo ship was sighted at sea north-west of Kiska and attacked by 
American bombers. It was hit and was again attacked the next day, when 
a transport in Kiska harbour was also hit twice and set on fire. 

In the south-west Pacific the Japanese continued to attempt to reinforce 
their troops in Guadalcanal, using the method of infiltration—small parties 
landed unostentatiously at a number of points. American air patrols work- 
ing from the big airfield constantly attacked these landing parties, and 
inflicted substantial casualties both on landing craft and the troops in 
them. Reports of this destruction of landing craft were published at 
frequent intervals throughout the month. On September 15 it was 
announced that the progressive reinforcement of the American Marines in 
the island continued, and that 450 Japanese prisoners had been taken and 
removed to another place outside the area of operations. On the night of 
September 13 American positions in the island were shelled by a Japanese 
squadron which included both battleships and cruisers. They were 
attacked by American aircraft the next day and possible hits on two 
battleships were reported ; the Japanese squadron then withdrew. On 
September 20, however, a Japanese cruiser was attacked by American dive- 
bombers not far from the island and severely damaged. During the month 
the Americans announced the loss of the destroyers Blue and Jarvis 
together with a small auxiliary transport. The aircraft carrier Wasp was 
sunk on September 15 by three torpedoes from a Japanese submarine ; 
but as her loss was not witnessed by the enemy it was not announced 
until two months later. Throughout the month American air attacks on 
all the harbours and anchorages in the Solomons used by the Japanose 
were continued on every available opportunity. 

In the New Guinea area the Allied offensive against the Japanese sea 
communications from New Britain to the Japanese sea base at Buna con- 
tinued without ceasing. As the Japanese advanced across the Owen Stanley 
mountains towards Port Moresby, so their supplies coming in through Buna 
must have needed to be increased in volume, and on September 17 the 
Allies made a heavy air attack on landing barges off the beaches of Buna 
and Gona and store dumps on shore. T'ifteen barges were destroyed and 
much damage done to dumps on shore. ‘The attack was resumed the next 
day, after which air reconnaissance reported no less than twenty-seven 
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Janding craft burnt out on the beach, besides any which may have been 
sunk while afloat. It was concluded that practically all the landing craft 
sighted earlier in the week had been destroyed. ‘These successful attacks 
on the Japanese communications undoubtedly had an important influence 
on the Japanese reverse in the Owen Stanley mountains. ‘Throughout the 
month Allied raids on Rabaul continued regularly, and on the other side 
occasional Japanese raids were made on Darwin. 

Besides the losses already mentioned those of the destroyers Ottawa, 
of the Royal Canadian Navy, of the submarines Urge and Thorn, and of 
an armed trawler were reported during the month. 


OCTOBER 

During the month U-boats extended their operations farther aticld. 
On October 14 the German High Command issued an announcement that 
U-boats off the Cape of Good Hope had sunk the British liners Orcades 
and the Duchess of Atholl, both over 20,000-tons, which were equipped as 
transports. It did not allege that they were carrying troops at the time 
they were sunk. They also claimed to have sunk two more ships in the 
same waters and fourteen others in other parts of the Atlantic in the last 
four days. Whether these claims were true or not, there is no doubt that 
losses continued to be dangerously heavy. On October 6 the Rome radio 
announced that an Italian submarine had hit with four torpedoes an 
American battleship, 800 miles off the West African coast. The battle- 
ship, which was alleged to be the Idaho, was seen to sink. There was no 
word of truth in this report. On October 20 the First Lord of the 
Admiralty said that it might be of interest and some encouragement if he 
stated that since the war started, ‘‘ We have now an actual record of 
attacks on U-boats which have resulted in the sinking or damage of over 
580 Axis submarines.”” This statement evoked considerable criticism on 
the grounds that the only really important figure is that of U-boats 
destroyed, to add to that the number damaged, which in the nature of 
things cannot be more than an estimate, is merely to produce an arti- 
ficially swollen figure which has no real significance. 

The conditions experienced in an Atlantic passago are illustrated by 
the following account of the adventures of a convoy during this month. 
The escort of the convoy was under the command of Commander R. 
Heathcote in H.M. destroyer Fame. It comprised another destroyer, the 
Viscount, and at least three corvettes manned by the Royal Norwegian 
Navy. Late one afternoon the presence of U-boats was reported, but no 
attack was made that night, possibly because of intermittent snow showers 
and heavy seas. Several attacks were made the next day, however, in 
spite of bad weather. One U-boat broke surface ahead of the Viscount, 
which at once went on at full speed in the endeavour to ram. ‘lhe U-boat, 
however, just succeeded in avoiding the destroyer, whose guns crews were 
prevented from opening fire by seas breaking over her decks. The second 
attempt to ram also failed through a heavy sea breaking over the bridge 
at the critical moment, and the U-boat then dived. ‘I'he Viscount attacked 
with depth charges and the result of the attack was assessed as ‘‘ U-boat 
probably severely damaged.” Throughout the next. three days and nights 
a number of U-boats were sighted and the convoy suffered some losses. 
But during this period at least two more U-boats were damaged by depth 
charge attacks from the Fame and from the Norwegian corvette Acanthus. 
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Another U-boat was engaged on the surface by the Norwegian corvette 
Potentilla, which made many hits with gun-fire, and after the U-boat had 
evaded an attempt to ram, attacked with depth charges. Much oil came 
to the surface, indicating damage to the U-boat. The Norwegian corvette 
Montbretia also engaged a U-boat with gunfire, but without definite result. 
Just before dawn on the fourth day, the Viscount sighted yet another 
U-boat close ahead, and again went on to full speed to ram, this time 
successfully. She crashed into the U-boat and rode over her; as she 
drifted clear she received a quick broadside from every one of the Vis- 
count’s guns and sank a few seconds afterwards. 

The following day yet another U-boat was destroyed by H.M.S. Fame. 
The weather had moderated, but was still thick and the Fame detected a 
U-boat submerged, dropped depth charges and brought her to the surface. 
The Fame at once opened fire on her, rammed her, and dropped depth 
charges as she passed clear. The U-boat, obviously disabled, remained on 
the surface and the ships of the convoy which were passing her at close 
range all fired on her as they passed. The U-boat sank shortly afterwards, 
and most of her company were picked up by the Fame and the Acanthus. 
Both the Fame and the Viscount suffered considerable damage from their 
rammings, but both reached harbour a few days later to be repaired and 
return quickly for further arduous Atlantic service. 

A number of fights in narrow waters occurred during the month. On 
October 4 an engagement took place on the Belgian coast between British 
light forces and enemy torpedo boats and H-boats. One K-boat was set 
on fire and blew up, and damage was done to other enemy craft. One 
British boat was lost, but the remainder suffered only slight damage and 
small casualties. On October 6 enemy craft attacked a British convoy 
off the East Coast and claimed to have sunk a patrol boat and four ships 
in the convoy. It is not known what was the basis of this claim. On 
October 18 an important enemy supply ship was located, by naval aircraft 
which were operating as a unit of the Coastal Command, moving along the 
French Channel coast. The escort was so strong, consisting of a sub- 
stantial number of torpedo boats and minesweepers, that it was evident 
that the enemy attached great importance to getting the ship through. 
That night she was attacked by British light craft off Cap de la Hague, 
and both the supply ship and two of the escorts were severely damaged by 
guntire and set on fire. The remainder of the escort scattered and retired. 
Later an M.T.B. attacked and hit the supply ship with two torpedoes ; 
she blew up and sank. Not long afterwards another British flotilla brought 
@ group of enemy ships to action close to Guernsey, damaged a torpedo 
boat and blew up an R-boat. So close to the enemy coast did this engage- 
ment take place that enemy shore batteries joined in the fight, but proved 
quite ineffectual. Only one British boat suffered any damage and the 
only British casualties were two ratings wounded. 

The next night another engagement took place, this time in the North 
Sea, in which one E-boat was sunk and two others were damaged without 
damage or casualties on the British side. Hanover and Havre were 
bombed by the R.A.F. during the month. On Trafalgar day, October 21, 
it was announced that the two new battleships, Anson and Howe, sister- 
ships of the King George V and the Duke of York, were both in service. 

In the Mediterranean the heavy attacks on Malta were renewed during 
the month. By October 15, 94 enemy aircraft had already been brought 
down over the island and the total for the whole month was 152 raids in 
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which 188 enemy aircraft were destroyed. The reason of this intensifica- 
tion was evidently the enemy’s desire to inhibit the use of Malta as a base 
for British attacks on Axis communications with Libya at a time when he 
must have been expecting, at any moment, General Montgomery’s attack 
which actually began on October 23. Submarines and aircraft continued 
to take a heavy toll of Axis traffic. Lists of ships sunk by British sub- 
marines were issued by the Admiralty on October 6, 16, 21 and 25. On 
October 25 the Admiralty stated that 24 Axis supply-ships had been sunk 
or damaged by H.M. submarines during October, and of these 14 were 
definitely seen to sink. At least one destroyer escorting the Italian supply- 
ships was sunk by a submarine, and another was hit by bombs from British 
aircraft on October 11. 

After the beginning of the Eighth Army’s attack on October 28, no 
less than three enemy tankers were torpedoed by aircraft off the coast of 
Libya and Egypt in four days. The loss of fuel for the Axis Army thus 
caused must have had an important influence on his capacity for resist- 
ence, and provides yet another instance of the value of full co-operation 
between the services. On October 30 the enemy reported British attempts 
at landing at Mersa Matruh and in that vicinity, stating that they had 
successfully repelled all attempts. It seems probable that these were 
demonstrations, rather than serious attempts at landing in enemy occupied 
territory, designed to compel him to divide his forces, and thus weaken his 
resistance to the Army's main attack further inland. No British version 
of these operations was made public. 

In the Pacific there were no very important developments in the 
Aleutian Islands. Well established in their new air base in the Andreanoff 
Islands, the Americans continued their attacks on the Japanese advanced 
point at Kiska on every day that the weather made air attack possible. 
It was estimated that by the first week in October the Japanese had 
established some 10,000 men ashore at Kiska, and had set up a seaplane 
and submarine base where they had accumulated sufficient stores and 
supplies to enable submarines to work from there during the winter ; they 
were also busily engaged in the construction of an airfield. It was the 
completion of this last which the American attacks were chiefly intended 
to prevent. 

On October 7 it was observed that the Japanese had apparently with- 
drawn from Attu and Agattu, an action which was hardly surprising, since 
these islands have no harbours and would be of little or no use as bases 
during winter. On October 16 two Japanese destrovers were hit by bombs 
at sea not far from Kiska and it was believed that they had been destroyed. 
In the middle of October it was announced that the Americans had 
occupied and fortified another of the Andreanoff Islands. 

The struggle in the Solomons was intensified during the month, the 
Japanese making repeated efforts to strengthen their forces in Guadalcanal, 
and to expel the Americans from that island. Much of the fighting was 
carried on by air forces, but surface forces also came into action against one 
another towards the end of the month. During the night of October 3 
American aircraft attacked a heavy cruiser and several destroyers which 
were landing troops in the island, and reported making at least one hit 
on the cruiser. The following day the cruiser, still burning from the bomb 
hit, was also hit by two torpedoes from American aircraft. On October 5 
carrier-borne American aircraft from Admiral Ghormley’s force attacked 
Japanese ships concentrated in the Shortland Island area, at the south end 
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of Bougainville, and reported damaging by heavy bombs a Japanese heavy 
cruiser, a transport and a seaplane tender ; and damaging two other cargo 
ships by smaller bombs, as well as destroying a number of aircraft on the 
ground or on the water. Other Japanese bases in the Solomons, such as 
Buka and Kieta, were also attacked at the same time. Three days later, 
on the evening of October 8, American aircraft again attacked Japanese 
warships engaged in landing troops in Guadalcanal and reported a hit on 
a cruiser of the Kako class, which was also seen to be still on fire the follow- 
ing morning. 

Since these air attacks proved insufficient to prevent the Japanese 
forces in the island being steadily reinforced, Admiral Ghormley decided 
to bring surface ships into action for the purpose. Accordingly a task force 
under the command of Rear-Admiral Norman Scott, of which the precise 
composition was not disclosed, on the night of October 11 engaged a force 
of Japanese cruisers, destroyers and transports between the Islands of 
Savo and Guadalcanal itself. The action which followed was known as the 
Battle of Cape Esperance, and it proved to be a severe defeat for the 
Japanese. It lasted a bare half hour, but the Japanese losses, first 
reported as a cruiser, four destroyers and a transport sunk, were later 
amended to four Japanese cruisers and four destroyers sunk. The only 
American ship lost was the destroyer U.S.S. Duncan, but the cruiser Boise, 
Captain Moran, which was in the thick of the action, was severely damaged. 
The Japanese attempt at landing, which this force was covering, was 
abandoned and the transports withdrew. This successful night action 
waa followed up by American air attacks on the Japanese warships retreat- 
ing to the northward the next day, and at the same time substantial 
American reinforcements were landed from transports in Guadalcanal. 
The American transports were attacked, but without success, by Japanese 
bombers. 

The Japanese, though checked by this reverse, were not deterred from 
pursuing their object of reinforcing their troops in Guadalcanal. Two 
nights later they brought surface forces again into action. During the 
night of October 18 an enemy squadron containing at least one battleship, 
besides cruisers and destroyers, bombarded the airfield and other American 
positions in Guadalcanal in order to cover the landing, west of Cape Ksper- 
ance, of more troops from transports. Another Japanese landing was 
observed early in the morning of October 15, and attack by American 
bombers sank one transport, set two others on fire and damaged the 
battleship. By this period American Army troops had reinforced the 
Marines who alone up to then had provided the American land forces 
in the Solomons; but it was not revealed when the Army first took a 
hand. 

During the next weeks, both American and Japanese surface forces 
were engaged in the same neighbourhood. On October 17 American ships 
bombarded Japanese positions on the north-west coast of Guadalcanal ; 
during that night Japanese ships bombarded American positions on the 
north coast, but there was apparantly no contact between these two sur- 
face forces. Air attacks continued to be made on either side. American 
bombers frequently attacked all the Japanese positions in the northern 
and north-eastern Solomons and any enemy warships or transports they 
found there. Japanese aircraft frequently attacked American positions 
and American ships ; the destroyers U.S.S. Meredith and O’Brien were both 
sunk by Japanese bombs between October 18 and 20. About this time the 
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Japanese appeared to have landed a force on the Russell Islands in order, 
presumably, to utilise them as an intermediate position for the attack on 
Guadalcanal. 

From October 25 to 27 the engagement took place which was later 
named the Battle of Santa Cruz Islands. More than fifty Japanese war- 
ships, including battleships and aircraft carriers, were engaged. By this 
time Admiral Ghormley had been relieved by Admiral Halsey, whose 
earlier energetic campaign against Japanese positions in other parts of the 
Pavific had made his name well known to the public. In this battle, as in 
those of the Coral Sea and Midway, the opposing fleets never came into 
contact, but remained about 150 miles apart while their aircraft attacked. 
The result of these engagements was that the Japanese suffered the follow- 
ing damage ; 2 aircraft carriers damaged, one so badly that its destruction 
seemed a possibility ; 2 battleships damaged ; 8 cruisers damaged ; more 
than a hundred aircraft destroyed and 50 more probably destroyed. The 
American loss was the aircraft carrier Hornet. She was attacked by 
38 Japanese dive-bombers and 20 torpedo aircraft. All but six of these 
were shot down by anti-aircraft fire, but she was hit by one large delay- 
action bomb, which started fires on board, and shortly afterwards by two 
torpedoes, which disabled her fire-main. Nevertheless the fires were got 
under control and the Hornet was taken in tow by a cruiser. Just before 
dusk she was again attacked by high bombers and suffered more damage 
so that she had to be abandoned and sunk. While these actions were 
going on at sea the Japanese troops on land delivered heavy attacks 
on the American positions. These were beaten off with great loss; 
2,000 Japanese dead were later counted round the American positions 
while American casualties, killed and wounded, amounted to no more 
than 865. 

After this engagement Japanese surface ships disappeared from the 
vicinity of the southern Solomons and Colonel Knox described the situation 
by saying that the Americans had won the first round. He warned his 
hearers, however, that it was no more than the first round, and that there 
was still much hard fighting ahead. The Japanese announcements 
described the action as one of the greatest naval actions since the beginning 
of war and represented it as a resounding victory for their forces ; they too, 
however, warned their people of yet heavier engagements to come. 
General MacArthur in Australia appears to have regarded the Solomons 
operation as quite unconnected with the campaign in which he commanded 
the Allied force in New Guinea, for he described the Solomons action as 
merely a ‘‘ Navy show.” 

In the New Guinea area, activity at sea was confined to air action. On 
October 8 and 9 a Japanese ship was repeatedly bombed at Saumlaki, in 
the Tenimber Islands, and finally sunk. Frequent bomb attacks were 
made on Rabaul, the enemy’s chief assembly point for shipping, 60 tons of 
bombs being dropped there on October 9 and lesser weights on other days, 
varied by raids on Buin, opposite Shortland Island. On October 18 and 
28 hits were reported on Japanese warships there, and on the latter 
date a cruiser, a destroyer and two merchant ships were reported “ believed 
sunk.” The following day, a cruiser, a destroyer and eight merchant ships 
were reported “ sunk or badly damaged ” at Rabaul. 

During the month, the loss was announced of the Coventry, A.A. 
cruiser, the Veteran, destroyer, and one armed trawler. 
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NOVEMBER 


U-boat sinkings in the Atlantic continued on a high level during 
November. On November 8 a special announcement from Hitler’s head- 
quarters was broadcast from Berlin describing how a U-boat pack made 
contact with an east-bound convoy, of war materials and food, off the 
Canadian coast and sank sixteen ships of a total of 94,000 tons, as well as 
torpedoing two more ships, a destroyer and a corvette. The announce- 
ment concluded, “ The convoy dispersed and only the remnants managed 
to escape in the dense fog.””’ On November 11 another special announce- 
ment claimed that the battleship Queen Elizabeth had been torpedoed by 
a U-boat in the Atlantic, a claim which was amended the next day to read 
that it was not the battleship but the liner of that name. Needless to say, 
there was no basis for either claim. Another special announcement issued 
on November 27 purported to summarise results over a period which was 
not definitely specified, and stated that nineteen ships of 123,000 tons had 
been destroyed by U-boats in ‘‘ the operational areas ranging from the 
Arctic to the approaches to the India Ocean.”” The total German claims 
for the month were stated, at the end of it, to amount to 166 ships totalling 
1,035,200 tons. This, of course, was a gross exaggeration ; but the total 
losses may well have been somewhere about half that figure, for it should 
be noted that they were possibly swollen as a result of the extension of 
operations to North Africa, which occurred during the month. Speaking 
in England on November 12 General Smuts emphasised that the U-boat 
was the most serious menace we had to face, and he urged the establish- 
ment of a special supreme staff to direct anti-U-boat operations. 

On November 23 Mr. Cordell Hull, the American Secretary of State, 
announced that a satisfactory agreement had been reached with the 
French authorities in Martinique which would ensure the effective 
immobilisation of the French warships and aircraft lying there, and would 
prevent any use of the French West Indian Islands by U-boats or Axis 
forces. Details of the agreement were not made public. 

In Home Waters clashes between light craft continued, though the 
onset of winter reduced their frequency. In the early hours of November 1 
an enemy convoy of three merchant ships escorted by two torpedo boats 
and an armed trawler, which had been located the night before, was 
attacked by the Hunt class destroyer H.M.S. Brocklesby. She was at 
first accompanied by a flotilla of M.T.B.’s but the weather became too heavy 
for them and the Brocklesby went on alone. She was not sighted by the 
enemy until very close, when she was challenged by the escort. She at 
once opened fire and set one of the merchant ships on fire, as well as hitting 
another. ‘The enemy were taken by surprise and the escort began firing 
on one another, whereupon the Brocklesby hauled off for a time and left 
them to it, axsisted in so doing by a smoke screen laid by the enemy. Then 
she went in again, fired a few more shots, and once more withdrew when the 
escort opened fire, leaving them once more firing on one another. ‘This 
happened several times and eventually the Brocklesby, having sunk one 
of the merchant ships and seen the other still well on fire, broke off the 
action and returned to base with no more damage than one shell hole in 
her funnel. Another brief action took place in the Channel the next 
night. 

On November 9 a strongly escorted convoy was attacked off Terschel- 
ling by British motor torpedo boats. The attack was pressed home to 
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close range, an enemy tanker in the convoy was torpedoed and it was 
thought that another ship had also been hit by a torpedo. Several of the 
escort were hit by gunfire and once more they were left firing on one 
another when the British forces withdrew, having suffered neither casualties 
nor damage. Axis convoys off enemy occupied coasts were also attacked 
throughout the month with great frequency and effect by aircraft of the 
Coastal Command. The U-boat base at St. Nazaire was heavily attacked 
by bombers on November 17 and 28. Lorient and La Pallice were 
attacked by day on November 18. 

In the Mediterranean the great event of the month was the landing in 
French North Africa on November 8. For some weeks Axis rumour- 
mongers had been busily spreading reports of the coming Allied landing in 
French Colonial territory, Dakar being tipped as the favourite place for it. 
There seems to have been no suspicion in enemy circles that it would really 
take place in Algeria and Morocco. Even when in the early days of 
November Axis news agencies reported a concentration of warships and 
merchant ships at Gibraltar, the only interpretation they put on that was 
that we were preparing to pass another convoy through to Malta. Never- 
theless, British and American troops, conveyed in an expedition which in 
all comprised 500 ships guarded by no less than 350 men-of-war, at 1 a.m. 
on November 8 landed at Algiers, Oran and Casablanca. Only one trans- 
port of that enormous expedition was damaged by enemy action before 
arrival. It was torpedoed by a U-boat when 120 miles short of its objec- 
tive, but all the troops on board took to their landing craft and completed 
the voyage in them, arriving in due course at their destination, though a 
few hours late. 

The expedition as a whole was under the command of General Eisen- 
hower of the United States Army; the naval part was commanded by 
Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham. The expedition was in three parts. 
That part which landed at Casablanca was wholly American and came 
straight from the United States. The landing there was made under the 
command of Rear-Admiral Hewitt supported by a naval force under Rear- 
Admiral McWhorter. The covering force in the Atlantic, which presum- 
ably comprised battleships, was under the command of Rear-Admiral 
Giffen. Inside the Mediterreanean the covering squadron provided to deal 
with any attempt at interference by the Italian Navy was commanded by 
Vice-Admiral Sir Neville Syfret with Rear-Admiral Lyster in command of 
the aircraft carriers. Rear-Admiral Sir Harold Burrough was in com- 
mand of the landings at Algiers and later at Bougie; the landing at Oran 
was under the command of Commodore Thomas Troubridge. 

The immunity of this enormous expedition from observation by the 
enemy until the moment of landing may have been partly the result of the 
enemy's having sent to the assistance of Rommel’s army, air forces drawn 
from all other theatres of war, as far away as Norway and Russia. This 
may well have depleted the enemy aircraft available for reconnaissance in 
the Atlantic, and in any case his pre-occupation with the Libyan theatre, 
where Rommel’s Army was in full retreat at that time before General 
Montgomery, probably accounts for the failure to organise adequate 
observation of the western Mediterranean. 

The covering forces, both within the Mediterranean and outside it, 
were, of course, but a small proportion of the 850 warships mentioned. 
Each convoy was provided with a close escort of anti-submarine craft, 
destroyers and corvettes, anti-aircraft ships of the cruiser and sloop classes, 
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mine-sweepers to clear channels in waters through which they had to pass 
that might be mined and, most important of all, aircraft carriers for pro- 
tection against enemy air attack as well as reconnaissance. It must be 
realised that the organisation and conduct of such an expedition, though 
it is in the fullest sense of the word a combined operation, up to the time at 
which the troops are able to go into action on shore—even later in the case 
of air forces, who must await the occupation an organisation of airfields 
before they can begin to operate—is wholely naval. An army or an air 
force embarked for a sea passage is completely helpless and, beyond its 
part in the service of the troopships’ defensive armaments, can contribute 
nothing to its own defence. While it is within operational range of home 
airfields, the home-based air force contributes very largely to its defence, 
both directly and by reconnaissance. But once beyond that range the 
whole air reconnaissance and air defence of the expedition must be pro- 
vided by ship-borne naval aircraft. Moreover, the air support of the Army, 
from the time it lands until airfields have been secured from which the 
Royal Air Force can operate, must be provided from the same source. 
As an example of this may be quoted the case of one airfield in North Africa 
which was surrendered intact to a naval fighter pilot. who, leaving the rest 
of his squadron to patrol overhead, alighted there and took charge of it 
until it could be secured by the troops. 

The detailed planning and organisation of the expedition was carried 
out, before the return of Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham from his post 
in Washington, by a staff working under Admiral Sir Bertram Ramsay, to 
the excellence of whose work General Eisenhower paid a generous tribute. 
The enormous amount of work and intricate detail involved in the prepara- 
tion of such an expedition is not always fully appreciated. Innumerable 
intricate details have to be gone into, decided, and pieced together into a 
coherent whole. For instance, in planning such an expedition every process 
of unloading transports must be foreseen. Labour will be required for 
that purpose as soon as a fully equipped port has been acquired. It must 
be decided whether it will be safe to rely on obtaining labour locally, when 
that stage is reached, or whether it will be necessary to take labour batta- 
lions with the expedition ; if the latter, accommodation must be reserved 
for them in the transports, which will reduce the space available for troops 
and may well affect the number of transports required. Crews for landing 
craft, and beach parties for handling the actual process of landing on an 
open shore, have to be provided by the Navy, and they must be dis- 
tributed throughout the transports carrying troops which are to be, or 
may have to be, employed on the first part of the landing, before a port 
becomes available. ‘Transports in large numbers in a contined space can- 
not be handled expeditiously without the use of tugs. It must be decided 
whether it is safe to rely on being able to obtain tugs locally or whether they 
must be taken with the expedition. If the latter, provision for their 
refuelling on the way is essential. If an intermediate port is available, 
it may be done there, but precautions are necessary to provide against 
that process revealing that the expedition is on its way. If no inter- 
mediate port is available, then the programme of the passage must provide 
for refuelling tugs and minesweepers at sea, and the possibility must be 
foreseen that this process may be delayed by weather. Minesweepers, also 
commonly of small endurance, require similar arrangements to tugs. 
Communications present an intricate problem, and one on which the 
success of the expedition to a very large extent depends. These are but a 
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few of the problems which must be analysed to the last detail, and 
harmonised with one another, if a combined operation is to go smoothly 
from beginning to end and is not to be liable to disorganisation by the 
unforeseen hitches—known to Clausewitz as ‘the friction of war ’— 
which are bound to occur from time to time. That the North African 
expedition went like clockwork from beginning to end is sufticient evidence 
of the thoroughness and excellence of the work of Sir Bertram Raimsay’s 
staff. 

The opposition encountered was on the whole weak. The plan at each 
landing place was, so far as details had become known at the time of writing, 
broadly similar. ‘The landing was made in the vicinity of the port, whence 
the troops could advance and as soon as possible secure the harbour itself 
for the remainder of the force and its equipment to be put ashore rapidly. 
At the same time warships, specially strengthened for the purpose and 
carrying commandos, were to force their way into the harbour itself to 
overpower the batteries defending the entrance and secure the shipping 
already in the harbour against being scuttled. The forcing of the harbour 
at Algiers was done by the flotilla leader Broke ; at Oran by the corvettes 
Walney and Hartland—formerly American coastguard cutters. The 
exploits of these three ships called for the highest degree of courage, 
skill and fortitude. That was forthcoming, but their work was not 
wholly successful. The Broke cut into the harbour at Algiers and landed 
her commandos, but they were not able to achieve that degree of control 
which had been hoped. The Broke was severely damaged and eventually 
sank. At Oran, the Walney and Hartland both also succeeded in entering 
the harbour and the parties they carried also succeeded in preventing 
many of the ships inside from being scuttled. But they were both sunk 
in harbour before their forces could achieve the measure of control that. 
had been hoped. Nevertheless, resistance at Algiers ceased before night 
on the day of landing, and not long afterwards at Oran. At Casablanca 
resistance appears to have been stronger, and the battleship Jean Bart 
had to be disabled by the fire of the American battle squadron before it 
was overcome. 

After Algiers was secured, a further landing was made at Bougie where, 
however, it was strongly opposed by Axis air forces working from Sardinia. 
It became necessary to withdraw the transports from Bougie as soon as the 
forces were established ashore, and it would seem that no great use there- 
after was made of that port, by large ships at any rate. 

There was no attempt at interference by the Italian fleet. When land- 
ings were first reported some Italian cruisers did actually put to sea, but: 
before they had gone very far one of them was torpedoed by a British 
submarine, disabled, and had to be towed back to harbour. ‘hat was 
enough for the others and they turned round and went back to harbour too. 
‘Two days later three Italian cruisers and three destroyers were attacked 
by another British submarine. She made two hits with her torpedoes, 
but was unable to observe the final result. 

While these landings were being made in the western Mediterranean, 
the Navy was effectively co-operating with the Eighth Army at the other 
end. On November 7 the enemy positions near Mersa Matruh, which was 
then still in their hands, were shelled from the sea with good effect and 
without damage or casualties to the bombarding force, either from the 
guns on shore by which they were engaged or by the air attack which was 
made on them while returning to Alexandria the next day. Successes by 
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British submarines were announced by the Adiniralty on November 6, 10, 
22 and 28 and naval aircraft from Malta sank a number of tankers and 
supply ships in the course of the month. As the Army advanced through 
Libya the usual assistance—transport and supply by sea—was given by the 
Navy. Each enemy port from Tobruk to Benghazi was bombarded while 
still in enemy hands and occupied as svon as the Army had driven the 
enemy out, to be put into full use for traffic a day or two later. 

At the time of the Allied landings no move was made by any ships of 
the French Fleet, which in the Mediterranean were all concentrated at 
Toulon. On November 27, however, when the Germans marched into 
Toulon and attempted to seize the fleet, the ships were all scuttled by their 
crews and completely put out of action. Four submarines succeeded in 
getting away, three of them to reach North African ports and join the 
Allies ; the fourth, which called at Barcelona, was unable to leave again 
within the period granted by the Spanish authorities and was interned 
there. It was reported that another, which left harbour at the same time, 
was blown up by one of the magnetic mines which German aircraft laid 
in the entrance channel as their troops were marching into the dockyard. 

As soon as the North African landing was made the Germans con- 
centrated U-boats on the traffic, which of course became very heavy, 
from Allied bases to the Moroccan and Algerian ports. This concentra- 
tion gave an opportunity for intensified attack on them, and on 
November 15 it was announced that already thirteen of them had been 
sunk since the operations began. That day a special announcement from 
German Headquarters claimed that eighty-nine ships had been destroyed 
or damaged by them in the western Mediterranean alone, including fourteen 
transports, one 10,000-ton tanker and seven other large ships to a total of 
183,000 tons. ‘These figures were stated by the First Lord of the Admiralty 
to have been grossly exaggerated. 

The month closed with the situation in the Mediterranean profoundly 
altered in favour of the Allies and to the detriment of the Axis. Instead 
of being penned into the eastern extremity of the sea through lack of air 
support elsewhere, as the British sea forces were up to the end of October, 
the beginning of December saw them using the whole Mediterranean 
freely ; for the Allies held the whole North African seaboard except the 
small length of the Tunisian coast in the centre, on which Allied Armies 
were then pressing from each side. 

Two developments occurred in the Indian Ocean during the month. 
On October 29 the island of Réunion was taken over for the Allies by a 
force of Free French, conveyed and landed under cover of the British Navy. 
The last Vichy-controlled territory in that ocean was thus placed beyond 
the risk of being made available to the Axis. 

The second was the destruction of a heavily armed Japanese disguised 
raider by H.M.1.8. Bengal and the Dutch M.8. Ordina, each armed with a 
single 4-in. gun. ‘The Bengal had recently been completed in an Australian 
yard, and on her maiden voyage was escorting the Dutch tanker when, on 
November 11, 1,000 miles south-west of Java, they encountered the Kikoku 
Maru, 10,000 tons, and Kunikawa Maru, 6,868 tons, each armed with six 
§.5-in. guns, torpedo tubes and two aircraft catapults. The Bengal 
immediately steamed straight towards the larger enemy ship in order to 
give the Ordina the opportunity to escape. Her master, however, would 
not leave the minesweeper to face two powerful enemies alone, and stayed 
with her; both ships ongaged theenomy. After a brief engagement at 
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ranges down to 2,500 yards, the larger enemy ship was evidently hit in the 
magazine, for she blew up and sank; the other ship remained outside 
8,000 yards, and did severe damage to the Ordina, disabling her and killing 
her brave captain, and then, after searching for survivors from her sunken 
consort, withdrew. The Ordina’s company then repaired damage as 
best they could, and got their ship under way again. The Bengal’s 
ammunition was exhausted and she had been hit several times and slightly 
damaged. Both ships reached India in due course. 

On November 2 the Navy Department announced that U.S. submarines 
operating in the Far East had recently sunk seven enemy ships and 
damaged three. Included in the latter was a merchant ship converted to 
an aircraft carrier, which was set on fire. On November 12 the sinking of 
seven more Japanese ships there was announced, making the total for 
American submarines in the Far Kast since the outbreak of war ninety-three 
ships sunk, twenty-one probably sunk and twenty-seven damaged. 

In the south-west Pacific, in spite of the check received in the Battle 
of Santa Cruz Islands the Japanese succeeded in landing some more 
reinforcements in Guadalcanal on the night of November 2. Though 
American destroyers bombarded Japanese positions on the island that 
night they failed to prevent the new landing. On November 8 American 
M.T.B.’s attacked two destroyers close to Lunga Point in Guadalcanal 
and reported that one of them was probably sunk. That afternoon air- 
craft attacked a force of one Japanese cruiser and ten destroyers, 150 miles 
north of Guadalcanal, and reported the cruiser and one destroyer badly 
damaged and probably sunk. 

On November 11 began the series of actions by sea and air forces, both 
by day and night, which lasted until November 15 and were afterwards 
named the Battle of Guadalcanal. On the evening of November 11 
American aircraft attacked Japanese destroyers off New Georgia Islands. 
The next day American warships bombarded Japanese positions in 
Guadalcanal and destroyed some seventy-five Japanese landing craft 
which were found either on the beach or at sea close to the island. That 
afternoon they were attacked by Japanese aircraft and one bomber crashed 
into the cruiser San Francisco, flagship of Rear-Admiral Daniel Callaghan 
who was in command of a detachment of the fleet, and killed thirty of her 
company. The destroyer U.S.S. Buchanan was damaged by Japanese 
artillery fire from the shore. These were the only casualties suffered that 
day by the American forces. 

In the small hours of November 18 the real Japanese effort began. The 
plan seems to have been to prepare the way for a further landing by 
bombardments by a force composed of two battleships of the Kongo class, 
two heavy cruisers, four light cruisers and some ten destroyers. This 
force reached its bombarding position soon after midnight, and it was at 
once attacked by an American surface force, which also comprised battle- 
ships besides cruisers and destroyers. The engagement took place at close 
range and it would appear that the Japanese were surprised and thrown 
into confusion, for at one period Japanese forces were tiring at each other. 

Again U.S.S. San Francisco was in the thick of the fight, steaming right 
into the Japanese fleet and engaging almost. at point blank range. She 
sank one ship outright, and disabled a battleship, silencing her guns so 
that she fell an easy prey to American torpedoes the next morning. The 
San Francisco was hit many times and severely damaged. Admiral 
Callaghan was killed and many other oflicers and men killed or disabled, 
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but she was brought out of action by a lieutenant commander, and was 
able to return home for repair. At daylight American air forces attacked 
disabled Japanese warships still afloat after the night action and com- 
pleted their destruction. 

In spite of this decisive defeat of the naval bombarding force, the 
twelve Japanese transports continued to approach Guadalcanal as if the 
preliminary stage of the operation had gone according to Japanese plan. 
In the small hours of November 14, Japanese surface ships again bombarded 
the intended landing positions. As the transports approached at dawn 
that morning they were attacked by American air forces and eight of them 
were sunk. The following night the action between surface ships was 
renewed and again the victory was with the Americans. In the course 
of the night action the remaining four transports wore destroyed, and 
were found, beached and burnt out, the next morning. Of the Japanese 
naval force, one battleship was sunk and another large ship which was 
either a battleship or a very large cruiser ; eight cruisers and six destroyers 
were also sunk. The American losses were the cruisers Juneau and Atlanta 
and the destroyers Cushing, Preston, Benham, Walke, Monssen, Laffey 
and Barton. Rear-Admiral Norman Scott was also killed in the battle. 

The second round had also been won by the Americans. Admiral 
Nimitz, Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet, commenting on this 
action said, ‘‘ The engagement justifies our faith in battleships. Our 
battleships contributed materially to the heaviest Japanese losses. Our 
success was also helped by the apparant absence of Japanese aircraft 
carriers.” The Japanese accounts of this battle were more than usually 
mendacious. As usual it was claimed as a resounding victory for Japan. 
They admitted the sinking only of one cruiser and three destroyers and 
said nothing at all about their losses of troops—which must have amounted 
to some 80,000 men drowned—except to say that seven transports were 
damaged. 

On November 25 it was reported for the first time in an American 
announcement that American aircraft had bombed “ enemy installations ” 
at Munda, in New Georgia, some 150 miles north-west of Guadalcanal, and 
thereafter such attacks were made almost daily. It would seem that. the 
Japanese were trying to establish an airfield there, to take the place of the 
Henderson airfield of Guadalcanal, lust by them to the Americans. The 
American attacks were presumably designed to prevent the completion 
of the task. 

On November 28, American aircraft attacked yet another Japanese 
convoy, of two supply ships and three destroyers, off Guadalcanal to the 
north and hit one of the supply ships with five bombs. Two nights later 
another night battle was fought in which a number of troop transports and 
supply ships, escorted by cruisers and destroyers, were again engaged by 
American cruisers and destroyers in the same waters. Two troopships and 
a cargo ship were sunk and the landing was frustrated. Of the escort, six 
ships were sunk, four of which were destroyers and the other two either 
larger destroyers or cruisers. The American squadron lost U.S. Northamp- 
ton, 8-in. cruiser, sunk and other ships damaged. 

In New Guinea, things were also going in favour of the Allies, who were 
steadily driving the Japanese back across the Owen Stanley Mountains 
and back on to their shore bases at Buna and Gona. This situation called 
for increased Japanese reinforcements, and accordingly two large liner 
troopships, estimated to carry about 7,000 men, were despatched thither 
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by the enemy at. the beginning of the month. General McArthur made no 
use of naval forces in this theatre—whether there were any under his 
command is not known—but relied entirely on air forces to interrupt the 
enemy’s sea communications, a duty in which they were increasingly 
successful. The two liners, escorted by a light cruiser, a destroyer and nine 
Zero fighters were located approaching New Guinea from the north, and 
were attacked by bombers three times on November 8. Only “ near 
hits ’—the American term for near misses—were made at first, but that 
was enough to induce them to turn back. In the last attack, one of the 
liners was bit and set on fire; as she was in the same position the next 
morning, and was still burning, it was evident that she was a total loss. 
No reinforcements reached the hard-pressed Japanese troops on the 
Kokoda trail. 

The Japanese then, as in the Solomons, abandoned the method of 
sending troops in transports, evidently as being too expensive even for 
them, and began to send them across in ships-of-war. On November 18 
eight ships, most of which were destroyers, brought reinforcements. Allied 
air forces were at first prevented by thunderstorms from getting at them, 
but later succeeded in sinking a light cruiser and a destroyer and damaging 
another destroyer. 

On November 25 two destroyers were sunk and 8 third damaged in 
a similar attempt. On November 80, four destroyers were attacked in 
the Vitiaz Strait ; two of them were set on fire and sunk and the other 
two retired. So effectively were the Japanese sea communications thus 
harried that their forces in Papua could not be kept up to strength, and 
were gradually forced back to their coast starting points at Kuna and 
Gona. 

Throughout the month, air attacks were made continually on Japanese 
positions in Timor. Towards the end of the month a German supply ship 
or blockade-runner of some 8,000 tons was intercepted by naval forces off 
the west coast of Australia. The crew scuttled her when fired on and 
seventy-eight prisoners were taken. 

During the month, the loss was announced of the destroyers Broke and 
Martin, the corvettes Gardenia, Walney and Hartland, the sloop Ibis, 
the A.A. ship Tynwall, the auxiliary aircraft carrier Avenger, the depot 
ship Heda and the minesweeper Algerine, in the North Africa operation. 
In addition, the loss of the submarine Talisman was announced. 


DECEMBER 


The losses by U-boat sinkings were less in December than in the 
preceding months ; this was announced after the close of the year by the 
U.S. Office of War Information in Washington. It was clear, however, 
from the stories—of which an example is given below—of the experiences 
of convoys crossing the Atlantic, that the U-boat campaign was still 
presenting the United Nations with their greatest problem. Dealing with 
the suggestion made by General Smuts, mentioned in the chronicle for 
November above, the Prime Minister in Parliament on December 15 said : 
“There is no question of appointing a naval super-Commander-in-Chief 
under the Admiralty or a special Minister to deal with the anti-U-boat 
campaign. The war at sea is all one, and the Admiralty organisation has 
been adapted by continual improvement and refinement. to deal with it 
aga whole, It would be impossible to disentangle the anti-U-boat warfare 
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or its control from the general organisation, and I should not recommend 
any attempt to do s0.”” 

The ordeal through which Atlantic convoys passed is again illustrated 
in some small measure by the experiences of one in December. 

The escort of this convoy, like that described in the October chronicle, 
was under the command of H.M.8. Fame. It comprised the Polish 
destroyer Burza, the British corvette Vervain and the Norwegian corvettes 
Eglantine, Rose and Potentilla. Again the convoy suffered some losses 
in a series of some thirty-five actions, continued throughout four days and 
four nights. The attack opened with the approach of a small number of 
U-boats which attempted to close the convoy about midnight on the 
surface. The visibility was good and the escort immediately engaged 
them. One U-boat was hit by the Eglantines’ guns and when it dived was 
attacked with depth charges. The others were driven off. The 
Eglantine’s U-boat may well have been destroyed, but there was no 
definite evidence to that effect and it was therefore not rated higher than 
“severely damaged.” Later that night one ship in the convoy was hit 
by a torpedo from a U-boat and set on fire. By the light of the tlames the 
Eglantine sighted a U-boat on the surface at close range and hit it several 
times with guntire. A second U-boat, sighted while this action was in 
progress, was also engaged by the Eglantine. Both were compelled to 
dive and their attack on the convoy was thus foiled. At the same time 
the Fame and the Rose were engaging two other U-boats, one of which 
was attacked with depth charges when it dived and the other was driven 
off. U-boat attacks continued with hardly a pause throughout the night, 
but they were all driven off by the escort and failed to close within range of 
the convoy. 

At daylight the next day aircraft of the Coastal Command took a 
hand in the fight, as the convoy had then arrived within their range. Soon 
after daylight one U-boat was sighted by aircraft and attacked with depth 
charges. The result was a very large patch of oil dotted with debris, and 
the attack was rated ‘‘ U-boat probably destroyed.” During that day 
aircraft made ten more attacks on U-boats, which were thereby prevented 
from reaching a position from which to attack the convoy, even if they 
escaped damage from the aircraft's bombs and depth-charges. That 
afternoon the Potentilla made a very promising attack on one U-boat. 

The next morning the weather was bad again and no attacks were 
made until the evening, when it had moderated once more. That night 
another U-boat was almost certainly destroyed by the Burza, in a depth- 
charge attack after the U-boat had evaded ramming by a crash dive. 
Before daylight the next day the Rose, Potentilla, and Vervain frustrated 
several more attempts by U-boats to close the convoy and during the 
next day aircraft made six more attacks, one of which resulted in the 
probable destruction of the U-boat. The U-boats’ attacks then slacked 
off and all were driven off without damage to the convoy, which reached 
the United Kingdom after a further thirty-six hours unmolested passage. 

The Allied occupation of North Africa had greatly increased the 
efficiency of the blockade. Before November 8, French Colonial produce 
had been reaching Metropolitan France, after trans-shipiment in North 
Africa, at the rate of about 4,000,000 tons per year. Much of this com- 
prised vegetable oils, much in demand in Germany for the manufacture 
of soap, and glycerine for explosives. Consequently some 80 per cent. of 
what was reaching France went straight through to the Axis powers. All 
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this was cut off by the Allied control of French North Africa. It thereupon 
became much more important to the enemy to get imports through direct 
by sea to occupied France, and attempts to do so were multiplied. The 
increased efficiency of reconnaissance in the Atlantic, which followed from 
the employment of long-range aircraft collaborating with warships in 
operations against the U-boats, made such blockade running more difficult. 
On December 17 the Admiralty announced that an enemy merchant vessel 
of some 5,000 tons had been intercepted by our patrols in the Atlantic. 
What happened to her was not announced, but it is certain that she did not 
reach a German occupied port. 

On December 8, according to a German announcement, a small British 
reconnaissance raid was made at the mouth of the River Gironde. The 
Germans alleged that it had been repelled and was abortive. No account 
of this small operation was issued from the British side, in accordance with 
British policy in such circumstances. 

On December 11 British light forces on patrol off Dieppe intercepted 
an enemy convoy ot two supply ships escorted by four patrol craft. One 
of the supply ships was sunk together with one of the escort and an enemy 
ship was hit by a torpedo, but it was not possible to observe which it was. 
All the rest of the enemy ships were hit by gunfire. Damage on the 
British side was trivial and casualties were light. As usual the offensive 
against enemy coastal traffic was kept up almost daily by the Coastal 
Command. The U-boat base at Lorient was bombed at the end of the 
month. 

At the end of the month also another convoy was started off for North 
Russian ports and reached them intact after enemy attacks had been beaten 
off. The story of these engagements, however, belongs to the chronicle of 
1948. 

In the Mediterranean, the outstanding event of the month was a night 
action off Tunisia on the night of December 1 by a force consisting of the 
cruisers Aurora, Argonaut and Syrius and the destroyers Quiberon and 
Quentin, under the command of Rear-Admiral Harcourt. An enemy 
convoy had been sighted from the air in the afternoon and Admiral Har- 
court made contact with it shortly after midnight. The convoy had been 
scattered and tried to escape observation behind smoke screens, but four 
of the ships in it and two of the escorting destroyers were either sunk or 
left afloat as blazing wrecks. The British force suffered neither damage 
nor casualties in the night action, but it was attacked by air the next morn- 
ing while returning to its base. All torpedoes fired at it were avoided but 
the Quentin was hit by a bomb from a dive bomber and was so damaged 
that she sank later, though the greater part of her company were saved. 
On the night of December 3 another south-bound Axis convoy was 
attacked, first just after dark by torpedo aircraft, presumably from Malta, 
and later by destroyers under the command of Captain Poland. The 
torpedo aircraft sank two ships in the convoy and disabled one torpedo 
boat of the escort which was later sunk by Captain Poland’s ships. 

Fresh supplies were put into Malta in the course of the month and on 
December 23 the Admiralty announced that the island had received large 
reinforcements of war material and supplies without serious interference 
by the enemy. During the replenishment of Malta one enemy submarine 
was destroyed by the Greek warship Queen Olga and H.M. destroyer Petard 
operating in collaboration. 

Allied long-range aircraft throughout the month made frequent 
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attacks on the Italian bases whence the Axis forces, now penned into 
Tunisia, were being supplied by sea and by air. On December 4 a heavy 
attack was made on Naples in the course of which it was reported that hits 
were made on an Italian battleship and two cruisers. A constant air 
offensive was kept up on the ports of Bizerta and Tunis, with attacks at 
a lower rate on other less important ports to the south. Submarines and 
torpedo aircraft based on Malta also made almost daily attacks on Axis 
traffic across the short sea passage from Sicily to the Tunisian peninsula 
and on the coastal barge traffic along the Tunisian coast. On December 18 
@ report was issued of a number of enemy supply ships sunk by British 
submarines in that area followed up by similar reports on December 19 and 
29. The year closed in the Mediterranean with the Allied Armies closing 
in on the remnant of the Axis forces, then penned into the small corner of 
the African coast in Tunis. 

In the Indian Ocean, ships of the Eastern Fleet on December 20 
bombarded the harbour of Sabang, on the island of Pulo Weh, just off the 
north-western tip of Sumatra, which was in use by the Japanese. 

On the night of December 23 an air attack was made on the Japanese 
in Wake Island, who were taken completely by surprise. Thirty-six 
tons of bombs were dropped, with good effect. 

On December 22, the Japanese positions in Kiska were attacked by 
American heavy bombers and their submarine base there was damaged. 

In the Solomons, on December 8, American dive-bomber and torpedo 
aircraft attacked a Japanese force of ten cruisers and destroyers which had 
been located about 150 miles north-west of Guadalcanal and steering south- 
east. It was evident that the Japanese had abandoned the attempt to get 
transports through, and were sending supplies and reinforcements by war- 
ships. Two Japanese cruisers were hit by bombs and two other ships, 
which may have been cruisers or destroyers, were hit by two torpedoes 
each. One of these four was seen to sink the next day and the other three, 
though afloat, were still burning. The remainder withdrew. There was 
a similar engagement a week later. On December 11, eleven Japanese 
destroyers were sighted steering for Guadalcanal, and were attacked that 
evening by dive-bombers. Five of them were hit by bombs, but the 
remainder went on. Just after midnight they were attacked by “U.S. 
surface forces guarding the island ’—an expression which seems to have 
indicated what, in home waters, the British Admiralty calls “ light coastal 
forces.” One Japanese destroyer was sunk, one set on fire and probably 
sunk, one damaged, for an American loss of one M.T.B. 

The attempt to supply by warships the Japanese force still holding out 
in Guadalcanal had failed too, and it was becoming evident that they were 
hard pressed. At the end of the month, the enemy was reduced to supply- 
ing them by air, and dropping food and ammunition by parachute. 

On December 26 a small group of Japanese ships was bombed in one 
of the New Georgia anchorages, and one 3,000-ton ship was sunk. ‘Two 
more enemy cargo ships were sunk there two days later. 

Throughout the month daily raids were made on the would-be airfield 
at Munda, and occasional attacks were also made on the Bougainville 
anchorages whenever any ships were observed to have collected there. 

In New Guinea, Japanese attempts to reinforce their men in Papua 
by warships continued, but with no greater success. On December 8, 
six destroyers trying to reach Buna were attacked by Allied bombers, 
which sank one of them, damaged another, and turned them back. When 
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by the middle of the month the Japanese in the Buna-Gona area had been 
exterminated, they landed new forces, some 20 and 50 miles further north- 
west along the coast, from two cruisers and three destroyers at night. But 
they were attacked from the air during the landing and some twenty 
landing craft were destroyed, with heavy casualties. Attempts to raft 
ashore supplies of ammunition, fuel and stores were frustrated by machine- 
gun fire from the Allied aircraft. Another Japanese cruiser was reported 
to have been sunk on December 20. 

During the month the loss was announced of the submarines Unique 
and Unbeaten, as well as the Triton of the Greek Navy, the destroyer 
Penylan, the minesweepers Cromer and Armidale—the latter of the R.A.N. 
—and five armed trawlers. 

H. G. T. 


CHAPTER II. 
FOREIGN NAVIES. 


Even more than in 1941, the toNnage added to the fleets of the Allied 
navies in the past year far surpassed the corresponding amount produced 
by the enemy nations, despite the addition of Japan to their ranks. 
All Germany’s efforts were concentrated on turning out U-boats at the 
fastest possible rate, variously estimated at from 120 to 250 in twelve 
months. Whatever the true figure may be, it has been stated officially 
both in this country and the United States that it exceeds the rate at 
which enemy submarines are being destroyed. 

In the first six months of 1942 shipping losses due to U-boat activity, 
mainly off the Atlantic coast of America, assumed alarming proportions ; 
but at the end of the year they appeared to be coming under control again, 
though still too high to be regarded with complacency. 

A good deal of tonnage was lost in the Far East, as Japanese forces 
spread southward to envelop Singapore and the Dutch Indies. An incur- 
sion into the Bay of Bengal in April by a Japanese squadron which included 
capital ships and aircraft carriers resulted in the loss of H.M.S. Hermes, 
Dorsetshire, and Cornwall. Fortunately, the reinforcement of our Eastern 
Fleet was completed in time to check this dangerous move on the part 
of our Oriental enemy, whose energies have since been fully occupied in 
the Pacific. 

Two British, one American, and two Dutch cruisers, with a number of 
destroyers, and sundry ancillary vessels, were sunk in the Battle of the 
Java Sea, which began on February 27, fighting continuing intermittently 
until the first days of March. 

Very great credit is due to the United States Navy for its early recovery 
from the Pearl Harbour disaster. It has now been disclosed that by 
Japan's surprise attack on December 7, 1941, all eight of the United 
States battleships lying in Pearl Harbour were put out of action. Had 
the enemy realised the full extent of their success, it seems incredible that 
they should not have followed it up by a further attack. 

As it was, the Japanese Navy met its first severe check in the Coral 
Sea action early in May, losing its newest aircraft carrier, the Ryukaku. 
That the Americans suffered a similar casualty, the 33,000-ton Lexington, 
was not made known until some time later. By then the two navies 
had again met off Midway Island, the result being definitely a Japanese 
defeat. It will be hard for the enemy to replace the four aircraft carriers 
sunk on this occasion, the Akagi, Kaga, Hiryu, and Soryu. It is true that 
the Americans lost the Yorktown, and have since been deprived of the 
Hornet and the Wasp, but their capacity for replacing lost ships rapidly 
ix immeasurably greater than Japan’s. 

It should be added that both the Coral Sea and Midway actions were 
almost entirely confined to attacks on ships from the air, in which the 
torpedo played the leading part. More recent encounters in the Pacific 
have been between ships, and have given more scope for gunnery, but this 
has undoubtedly been due to the fact that both sides are short of aircraft 
carriers and are reluctant to risk the few that remain to them pending 
reinforcement. 
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In the Mediterranean the ebb and flow of the land fighting in Northern 
Africa, from Morocco to Iigypt, has naturally had a considerable influence 
on naval operations. With the greater part of the North African coast in 
our hands, the Mediterranean F'leet has naturally been able to accomplish 
much more in the way of attacks on enemy convoys. It is not always 
appreciated that the swiftness of the Eighth Army’s advance owed much 
to the support which it never failed to receive from the Navy on its right 
flank. 


UNITED STATES. 


“Unprecedented ” is hardly a strong enough word to describe the 
tremendous expansion which the United States Navy has undergone in 
the past twelve months. 

At the time of writing the total appropriation for the fiscal year 
1942-48 is understood to be $26,500,000,000, but this may easily prove 
to be an under-statement, since additional credits are voted at frequent 
intervals. Naval personnel has swollen to a corresponding extent, and 
it was officially stated on October 28 last that the total number of officers 
and men on duty was not. less than 1,000,000. This figure, since increased 
to 1,286,000, did not include the Marine Corps, approximately 200,000 
strong, or the Coast Guard, which had reached a total of 110,000. Enlist- 
ment of additional numbers was continuing at a steady rate, in order that. 
the quickening rate of delivery of new warships might not be hindered 
by any lack of crews for them. Thus in less than a year the strength of 
United States naval personnel had trebled, the increase being on a scale 
which has never been equalled. By June 1943, naval personnel is expected 
to total 1,608,000. 

Up to June last it was estimated that the total expenditure of the 
nation on defence and other commitments specifically due to the war had 
in the three years to that date reached the astronomical total of 
$170,000,000,000. 


NEW BASES 


A natural corollary of all these developments has been a demand for 
additional bases and for training establishments of various kinds. On 
April 1 the Senate passed a bill which authorised the appropriation of a 
sum of $1,000,000,000 for : 


The establishment or development of naval shore activities by the construction of such 
temporary or permancnt public works as the Secretary of the Navy may consider necessary. 


It was added that this bill was designed generally to provide for expansion 
in aircraft and storage facilities, but that details could not be explained 
for reasons of military secrecy. 

This was followed on July 30 by the Senate’s adoption of a bill 
authorising the expenditure of $974,634,000 “ for the establishment or 
expansion of naval shore facilities.” This bill, which was passed unani- 
mously, contained the following specific appropriations : 

Ordnance storage facilities, $52,000,000, 

Personnel training and housing facilities, $26,140,000, 

Hospital and dispensary facilities, $25,000,000. 

Shore radio facilities, $15,000,000. 

Naval research laboratory, $2,000,000, 

Passive defence facilities, $25,000,000. 

Miscellancous structures and advance basea, $135,000,000. 
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In February it was announced that the naval air base on Isla Grande, 
Puerto Rico, had been completed at a cost of $30,000,000. This base was 
built on mangrove swamps, part of which were 28 feet under water. 
The whole tract is now solid land, with an area of about 300 acres. It is 
claimed by the Navy Department to be “ the most complete and modern 
naval air base under the American flag.” 

On February 5 the United States naval base at Londonderry, in 
Northern Ireland, was officially declared to be open. This is the first 
base that has ever been established by the United States Navy in the 
British Isles. Its facilities are shared by the Royal Navy. Captain W. J. 
Larson, U.S.N., placed in command of the American side of the establish- 
ment (Commodore Stewart being the senior British naval officer) stated 
that the operations of this base are on a more substantial scale than those 
carried out at the bases at Queenstown and in Lough Swilly during the 
last war, when more than 92 United States warships were based on Irish 
ports, and as many as 39 destroyers operated from there at one time. 
He emphasised the extent of the repair facilities at the new base, including 
machine tools manufactured in America and operated by United States 
naval personnel. 

In September the Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull, disclosed that 
the United States, with the consent of the Ecuadorian Government, had 
established naval bases in the Galapagos Islands. During the previous 
month a base for motor torpedo boats was opened at Taboga Island, 12 
miles from the Pacific entrance to the Panama Canal. This is regarded 
as a material addition to the defences of the Canal Zone and of Panama. 

A number of “‘lighter-than-air’” bases, to accommodate the small 
airships unofficially known as “ blimps,” have been established on both 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. One of these bases was commissioned in 
the vicinity of Elizabeth City, New Jersey, on April 1, with ceremonies 
in which the principal speakers were Rear-Admiral M. H. Simons, Com- 
mandant of the Fifth Naval District; Governor Broughton, of North 
Carolina ; and Captain C. EB. Rosendahl, U.S.N., a well-known expert on 
lighter-than-air craft. This base was constructed at a cost of $6,000,000. 
Others on the Atlantic coast are situated at Lakehurst, New Jersey ; 
South Weymouth, Massachusetts ; Perrine, Florida ; Houma, Louisiana ; 
and near Port Arthur, Texas. Those on the Pacific coast are at Sunnyvale, 
California, and south of Santa Ana, in the same state. A third is under 
construction. 

Captain Rosendahl, speaking at the inauguration of the Elizabeth 
City base, stated that lighter-than-air craft of the ‘‘ K” type were con- 
stantly on patrol over the Atlantic, and were a vital adjunct to anti- 
submarine warfare. On more than one occasion they had engaged Axis 
submarines. He considered that the stationing at the Elizabeth City 
base of a squadron of these craft would constitute ‘‘ an effective step in 
combating the submarine menace.” 

Numerous Naval Reserve aviation bases have also been opened, to 
provide additional facilities for student aviators who have undergone 
preliminary courses at one or other of four special schools established 
for the purpose at universities in Georgia, North Carolina, Iowa, and 
California. 

As far as can be gathered from published reports, there are not less 
than 20 of these Reserve aviation bases in the United States. In April 
three were begun, viz., at Memphis, Tennessee; Norman, Oklahoma ; 
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and Peru, Indiana. Each has been provided with all facilities required 
for preliminary flight training, such as barracks, administrative buildings, 
flying field, hangars, and outlying fields. In July two more bases were 
started at Hutchinson, Kansas, and Ottumwa, lowa, respectively, each 
capable of training 800 aviators at a time. Most of the other bases are 
designed to take in a quota of 2,500 students entering the expanded 
training programme every month. To relieve congestion, the former 
Naval Reserve aviation base at New York was abolished on July 1, its 
personnel and equipment being distributed among other bases. 

Naval training centres, used as instructional stations and technical 
schools for recruits, have been established on the north-west side of Lake 
Tahoe, in California ; on the eastern shore of Lake Seneca, to the north 
of the town of Willard, New York ; at Port Deposit, Maryland ; at Pend 
Oreille, Idaho; at Norfolk, Virginia; at San Diego, California; and at 
Newport, Rhode Island. Most of these appear to be designed to accom- 
modate from 20,000 to 30,000; but the training station on the (reat 
Lakes is bigger still, its original capacity of 46,000 having been expanded 
so that 60,000 recruits can be handled. 

Another important new establishment on the Great Lakes is the air 
training base at Glenview, near Chicago, which is designed to rival the 
big one at Pensacola. This is the only inland air training establishment 
where pilots are trained to operate with aircraft carriers, the vessels in 
question being the U.S.8. Sable and Wolverine, described in a later 
paragraph. 

The Groton Iron Works at Groton, Connecticut, which built steel 
merchant vessels in the last war, has been acquired for naval use. It 
has been arranged for the Electric Boat Company to undertake the opera- 
tion of these additional facilities on behalf of the Navy, as an adjunct 
to the Company’s own shipyard at Groton. 

Early in June the New York Navy Yard was again extended, to take 
in a former stone-cutting plant alongside the East River. ‘his fresh 
extension was necessary to meet the increasing demands of new con- 
struction programmes, by which the yard’s output of ships had been 
multiplied repeatedly. 

Other establishments opened during the year included an aviation 
maintenance school at Millington, near Meimphis, Tennessee; a& naval 
depot. at Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania, which includes 65 warehouses 
and other buildings, and covers an area of 800 acres; a training station 
for naval constructors, named after Rear-Admiral Peary of Arctic fame, 
situated near Williamsburg, Virginia, and able to accommodate 26,000 
officers and men ; and a naval supply depot at Bayonne, New Jersey. 


SHIPBUILDING DEVELOPMENTS. 

Practically every shipbuilding establishment in the United States, 
both Government and private, has undergone expansion to a greater or 
less degree. Docking facilities are being extended correspondingly, the 
expenditure of $210,000,000 for the provision of 48 new floating dry docks 
having been requested by the Navy Department. This has since been 
embodied in a bill which has received the consent of Congress. 

Every possible device to accelerate the rate of construction of warships 
has been adopted. Electric welding is used wherever possible, and a high 
degree of standardisation is employed. In the case of certain aircraft 
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carriers launched during the second half of 1942, various non-essentials, 
such as running water (hot and cold) in every cabin, which in the normal 
course would be looked upon as a sine-qua-non, have been omitted in order 
that the time of delivery may be advanced. 

At the annual meeting of the American Society of Naval Architects 
and Marine Engineers, held in New York on November 18, Admiral 
William D. Leahy, Chief of Staff to the Commander-in-Chief (President 
Roosevelt), delivered a special message from the President, referring to 
“ the splendid response the shipbuilding industry has made in the present 
national emergency.” Continuing, he said : 

“The President understands that to-day more than at any previous time our naval 
architects and marine engineers are called upon to devise new methods of production and to 
design new types of ships—large aircraft carriers, small carriers, escort vessels, landing craft 
and numberless other special types necessitated by new demands of this war, all of which 


must come off the assembly lines with a timing almost equal to our boasted pre-war mass 
production of motor cars.’’ 


The Admiral revealed that aircraft carriers are now being built in 
17 months, whereas the best pre-war record was practically double that 
time. Battleships, he said, are being built iu about three instead of five 
years as before the war, and submarines are being turned out in little over 
@ year, whereas normally they took double that time. The construction 
time for modern destroyers has been reduced from 18 to six months, 
while a recently expanded large shipyard will soon be turning out two a 
month. 

On June 80, 1942, no fewer than 8,280 sea-going warships were under 
construction for the United States Navy. In addition, there were being 
built in American yards 218 vessels destined for Allied navies. At the 
end of 1942 there were 3,205 U.S. ships in commission. 


BATTLESHIPS 


The last battleship of the Washington class, the Alabama, was launched 
on February 16, 1942, and delivered the following November. She has 
thus been built in the record time of 23 years, no mean achievement 
considering that her standard displacement is 85,000 tons. Three of her 
sister ships, the Indiana, Massachusetts, and South Dakota, were also 
completed during 1942. These four differ in some respects from the first 
two ships of the class, the Washington and North Carolina, being 680 feet 
long on the waterline instead of 704 feet, and having an extra 2-inch beam. 
Their engines are of 180,000 S.H.P. instead of 115,000, bringing the speed 
up to 80 knots. There are also slight differences in appearance. 

Two of the 45,000-ton battleships of the 1940 programme, the Iowa 
and New Jersey, were launched in August and December, respectively. 
Both are to be commissioned during 1948. Work is proceeding on the 
remaining four ships of the class, the Missouri, Wisconsin, Illinois, and 
Kentucky. The former pair were laid down in 1941 and the latter pair in 
1942, but it is hoped to launch them all before the end of 1948. 

For the time being the construction of the five great ships of the 
Montana class, which were to have been of 58,000 tons displacement, has 
been abandoned, as it is considered that the material and labour which 
they would have absorbed can be better devoted to more urgent needs. 

According to the latest. reports, it is believed that only two out of the 
six battle cruisers of 27,000 tons ordered from the New York Shipbuilding 
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Corporation in September, 1940, are being proceeded with for the present. 
These are the Alaska and Guam. No confirmation is obtainable of the 
report that the ships of the Alaska class will be completed as aircraft 
carriers, though it is possible that material intended for the postponed 
four has been diverted to some of the aircraft carriers under construction. 


AIRCRAFT CARRIERS. 


During last year three of the 25,000-ton aircraft carriers of the Essex 
class were launched: the Essex herself in July, the Lexington (ex-Cabot) 
in September, and the Bunker Hill in December. From launch photo- 
graphs these ships appear to be enlarged Hornets. All three may be 
expected to go into service in 1948; and eight more should be launched 
during that year, the Yorktown (ex-Bonhomme Richard), Intrepid, 
Kearsarge, Franklin, Hancock, Randolph, Wasp (ex-Oriskany), and 
Ticonderoga. ‘Two more ships of this class are believed to have been 
begun, though their names have not been published. It is possible they 
will be called Cabot and Oriskany. 

Additional tonnage authorisations have been approved, equivalent to 
about 20 more ships of the Essex type; while at least eight of the 10,000-ton 
cruisers of the Cleveland class have been converted into aircraft carriers 
in order to put the maximum number of carriers into service at. the earliest 
possible date. Former names of these converted ships have not been 
Officially disclosed, but are suspected to include the formerly named 
Amsterdam, Tallahassee, New Haven, Huntington, Dayton, Wilmington, 
Buffalo, and Newark. Three were launched in 1942, the Independence, 
Princeton, and Belleau Wood, while four others are known to have been 
named Cowpens, Monteray, San Jacinto, and Langley. 

Until some of the above vessels are completed, the United States 
Navy is able to dispose of only three first-line carriers, the Enterprise, 
Ranger, and Saratoga. There are, however, a considerable number of 
aircraft carriers of an auxiliary type in service, rated oflicially as aircraft 
escort vessels. Names that have so far been published include the Alta- 
maha, Barnes, Block Island, Bogue, Card, Charger, Copahee, Croatan, 
Glacier, Hamlin, Long Island, and Nassau. All were converted from 
mercantile hulls under construction. Judging from the photographs 
received of the Charger and Copahee, most of them have an island super- 
structure on the starboard side forward instead of a completely clear deck 
as in the case of the first ship delivered, the Long Island. 

Averaging 17,600 tons standard displacement, with oil engines of the 
Busch-Sulzer type, giving a designed speed of 16-5 knots, these ships have 
been found most valuable for convoy work. They are armed with numer- 
ous light anti-aircraft weapons and machine guns, and can accommodate 
80 fighters, or a smaller number of bombers or torpedo ’planes. ‘Their 
equipment. includes derricks for retrieving seaplanes from the water. 


CRUISERS. 


Under the 1942 programme of naval construction, 500,000 tons of 
cruisers, both heavy and light, have been authorized. They will include, 
it is understood, two to be named Pittsburgh and St. Paul. 

Of the eight 18,000-ton cruisers of the Baltimore class, mounting 
nine 8-inch guns as their main armament, two, the Baltimore and Boston, 
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went afloat last year. ‘T'wo of the others have been renamed in com- 
memoration of ships lost in the Solomon Islands operations, the Pittsburgh 
having become the Canberra and the St. Paul being altered to Quincy. 
It will be recalled that the Australian cruiser Canberra was lost on the 
same occasion as the previous Quincy, in August last. 

Apart from those transformed into aircraft carriers, as described above, 
six cruisers of the 10,000-ton Cleveland class, armed with twelve 6-inch 
guns, were launched in 1942, these being the Denver, Montpelier, Santa 
Fe, Birmingham, Mobile, and Miami. Three of the others, the former 
Flint, Vicksburg, and Wilkes-Barre, have been renamed Vincennes, 
Houston, and Astoria, respectively, after ships sunk in the south-west 
Pacific and Dutch Indies. Both the Denver and Montpelier, together with 
the Cleveland and Columbia, launched in 1941, went into service last 
year. This left under construction and unlaunched at the end of 1942, 
apart from those understood to be completing as aircraft carriers, 20 cruisers 
of this class. 

A fifth ship of the Atlanta class, the 6,000-ton Oakland, was launched 
last October and completed two months later. Three more are under 
construction, the Spokane, Tucson, and Reno. 


DESTROYERS. 


Destroyers are being turned out so rapidly that it is not easy to keep 
pace with developments. So far as can be ascertained, the total number 
launched last year cannot have been short of 100, all of either the 1,700-ton 
Bristol type or the 2,100-ton Fletcher class. Two of them, the Barton 
and Laffey of the Bristol type, were completed and in action so soon that 
they were amongst the seven sunk in the hard-fought action off Guadal- 
canal on November 13-15. 

A great many more destroyers have been laid down, over 200 of which 
belong to a new “escort” type of 1,300 tons, understood to be generally 
similar to the later vessels of the British “‘ Hunt ”’ class. Most of them are 
named either after destroyers lost in 1941-42 or in honour of officers and 
men killed in action during the same period. These ships are being built 
very rapidly, several having been launched and some even completed last 
year. 


SUBMARINES. 


Not only have the majority of the original 78 submarines of the ‘‘ Gato ” 
class been completed, but one has been reported lost in service. Over 120 
more have since been ordered, several of which have been launched. This 
augurs ill for the Japanese, who are already reckoned to have lost one- 
fourth of their shipping, no small part of this loss being due to the opera- 
tions of U.S. submarines in the Far East and Pacific during the past year. 
These operations, moreover, have been carried out with remarkably few 
submarine casualties, suggesting that Japan has not advanced so far in 
her anti-submarine methods as in some other directions. 


OTHER SHIPS. 


The second and third minelayers of the ‘“ Terror” class, the Catskill 
and Ozark, were both launched during 1942, and are now doubtless in 
service. Three merchant vessels purchased in 1941. the Cavalier, Quaker 
and Yale, have been converted into coastal minelayers, and now bear the 
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respective names of Monadnock, Miantonomoh and Wassuc. New mine- 
sweepers continue to be turned out in large numbers, there being 48 of the 
700-ton “‘ Raven ”’ class, 18 or more of the ‘‘ Adroit ’’ class, over 200 of the 
numerical (YMS) type and 70 of the ‘‘ Accentor ’’ class, besides a great 
many more which have been ordered without details being disclosed. 
Still more numerous are the light coastal craft, such as motor torpedo boats 
and submarine chasers (which in this country would be described as motor 
gunboats and motor launches). The 1942 programme included 400 steel 
submarine-chasers and 200 of the wooden type. To distinguish between 
these, the steel vessels are now numbered with the prefix PC and the 
wooden ones with the letters SC. 

Naval activity on the Great Lakes has already been referred to in 
connection with training. Two large paddle-wheel passenger steamers, 
the Greater Buffalo, of 7,739 tons gross, and the Seeandbee, of 6,381 tons 
gross, have been taken over by the Navy and converted into training 
aircraft carriers with the respective names of Sable and Wolverine. They 
are the first aircraft carriers ever to operate on the Great Lakes and also 
the first to have paddle-wheel propulsion. 

A number of aircraft transports of an improved type, capable of being 
used as auxiliary cruisers, are under construction. The first of these is 
named Alazon Bay. 

Two turbine merchant ships, the Seatrain Havana and Seatrain New 
York, have been acquired for use as aircraft transports, named Hammonds- 
port and Kittyhawk respectively. Other mercantile acquisitions in the 
past year include oilers, transports, store and cargo ships in quite con- 
siderable numbers, besides yachts for auxiliary patrol duties. Ten of the 
largest yachts taken over, ranging from 1,100 to 8,000 tons gross, have been 
rated as gunboats; about 40 are engaged on coastal patrol duties; and 
the remainder come under the head of district craft. Four ex-mine- 
sweepers of 1,060 tons formerly in the Coast and Geodetic Survey service 
have been fitted out as salvage vessels. Many more fleet tugs of the 
diesel-electric type have been launched. 


NAVAL AIR SERVICE. 


In February, 1942, the Navy's authorised complement of aircraft was 
increased from 15,000 to 22,000. 

On September 29 President Roosevelt asked Congress to appropriate 
a suin of $2,862,000,000 for naval aircraft. No indication was given of 
the numbers or types that would be covered by this appropriation. 

Farlier in the year Rear-Admiral Arthur B. Cook was appointed Chief 
of Air Operational Training, with headquarters at the Naval Air Station, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 

Rear-Admiral J. H. Towers, Assistant, Chief of Naval Operations (Air), 
has been placed in charge of the Naval Air Transport. Service. 


PERSONNEL. 


Membership of the General Board of the Navy was reconstituted in 
1942, with Admiral Arthur J. Hepburn (retired) as chairman. Admiral 
Hepburn had previously been Director of Public Relations as from May, 
1941. Membership of the Board was otherwise composed of Admiral 
Thomas C. Hart (retired); Admiral Claude C. Bloch (retired); Rear- 
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Admiral Walton R. Sexton (retired) ; Rear-Admiral Gilbert J. Roweliff ; 
Captain Harry L. Pence, U.S.N. (retired), and Captain John J. Mahoney, 
U.B.N. (retired), the last-named acting as secretary. 

The duties and responsibilities of the Board have increased greatly 
since America’s entry into the war. The abovo reorganisation has added 
to the Board a group of outstanding naval officers well qualified through 
long experience to deal with the problems constantly arising through the 
stress of hostilities. Admirals Hepburn and Bloch are former Commanders- 
in-Chief of the United States Fleet, and Admiral Hart was Commander-in- 
Chief of the Asiatic Fleet for the first two months of the war. 

It should be borne in mind that the General Board has no administra- 
tive functions. The need for an expert body to advise the Secretary of the 
Navy was first recognised during the war with Spain, when the Secretary 
at the time, Mr. John D. Long, created ‘‘ The Naval Board of 1898”. 
This temporary board was succeeded by the present permanent organisa- 
tion on March 18, 1900, with Admiral George Dewey as its head. Since 
that date many noted naval officers have served on the board. Its duties 
are to study and make recommendations in regard to naval policy, covering 
@ wide range of subjects, including the number, type and design of vessels 
and aircraft, after consideration of all the available information bearing 
thereon. It keeps itself informed on the developing science of warfure, 
with a view to recommending such changes in the size and constitution of 
the fleet and of its component parts as may be necessitated by changing 
conditions. In formulating its recommendations, the board makes 
exhaustive studies of data submitted by technical bureaus, by the fleet 
and other competent sources, and also holds hearings as required. 

On July 24 Admiral William D. Leahy (retired) became Chief of Staff 
to the Commander-in-Chief (President Roosevelt). Some weeks earlier 
another newly-created office was filled by the appointment of Rear- 
Admiral C. P. Snyder as Naval Inspector-General at the headquarters of 
the Commander-in-Chief, U.S. Fleet, and Chief of Naval Operations 
(Admiral E. J. King). The Inspection Board for Naval Districts, formerly 
headed by Rear-Admiral Snyder, has been merged in his new office. 

Two other fresh appointments at Washington are those of Rear- 
Admiral Harold C. Train to be Director of Naval Intelligence, in succession 
to Rear-Admiral T. 8. Wilkinson; and of Captain Leland P. Lovette, 
U.8.N.,to be Directorof Public Relations in succession to Admiral Hepburn. 
Captain Lovette is well known as a writer on naval subjects, and parti- 
cularly as the author of ‘‘ Naval Traditions, Customs and Usage ”, pub- 
lished by the United States Naval Institute in 1984. 

Rear-Admiral William A. Glassford, who held the temporary rank of 
Vice-Admiral while serving in command of U.S. Naval Forces in the 
South-West Pacific, was recalled to shore duty in May. Thenceforward the 
South-West Pacific Command was held by Vice-Admiral Robert L.Ghormley 
until he was relieved by Vice-Admiral (now Admiral) William F. Halsey. 
Though this change in command was announced by the Navy Department 
on October 26, it is understood to have been effected somewhat. earlier. 
At the same time Vice-Admiral Herbert Fairfax Leary was appointed to 
succeed Vice-Admiral W. §. Pye in command of a special task force. 

In May the formation of a South-Kast Pacific Command became 
known with the announcement that Rear-Admiral John F. Shafroth had 
been selected for this appointment, which is subordinate to the Commander- 
in-Chief of the U.S. Pacific Fleet. 
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JAPAN. 


Though Japan has so far lost only a single capital ship in this war, her 
other losses have not been light. Reference is made earlier in this chapter 
to the number of aircraft carriers destroyed ; while in cruisers and des- 
troyers, even allowing for some exaggeration in the published reports, a 
decided shortage must exist. 


BATTLESHIPS, 


There is no evidence of any new battleships having been delivered 
during 1942, though according to Japanese statements the completion of 
four is expected in 1948. Nor is any more known about their character- 
istics or their names, unless one attaches importance to a Chinese sugges- 
tion that two will be called Aki and Satuma. Like Kii, Owari and Tosa, 
also reported on slender foundation, these are former battleship names. 
Two battleships launched in Japan in 1906-7 and scrapped at the end of 
last war were named Aki and Satuma ; and Kii, Owari and Tosa were the 
names of three which had been laid down at the time of the Washington 
Conference of 1921, and were cancelled in conformity with the Naval 
Treaty of 1922. 

Whether or not the names Takamatu and Titibu are those of vessels of 
the ‘‘ pocket battleship ” type, there is some ground for suspecting that 
a third name reported through American channels, Niitaka, belongs to the 
same class. It is the Japanese name of Mount Morrison, in Formosa 
(Taiwan) ; and it will be recalled that the battleships of the ‘‘ Kongo ” 
class—originally built as battle cruisers—were named after mountains. 


AIRCRAFT CARRIERS. 


Another American report is that an immense Japanese aircraft carrier 
(described as looking bigger than the Saratoga) has been sighted to the 
north of the Solomon Islands. From this it is argued that one of the big 
new battleships so long under construction may have been converted into 
an aircraft carrier. Be this as it may, the enemy does not appear to have 
made very effective use of her as yet. 

A third ship of the “ Syokaku ” class, the Ryukaku, was completed 
just in time to take part in the Coral Sea action, in which she was des- 
troyed. On the same occasion the Syokaku was set on fire and badly 
damaged, and there is ground for suspecting that the Ryuzyo, of 7,100 
tons, smallest of Japanese carriers, may since have been eliminated. A 
similar report concerning the 7,400-tun Hosyo lacks contirmation, and may 
relate to the same ship. 

It is believed that the nebulous third ship of the Soryu class, said to 
have been named Koryu, was never built, the Syokaku having been laid 
down in her stead. 


CRUISERS AND DESTROYERS. 


Up to the end of 1942 it would appear that no fewer than 28 out of 
Japan's pre-war strength of 35 cruisers had been sunk. It may be assumed 
that some of the ships so described must have been minelayers, big des- 
troyers, or training vessels of the “ Katori” type. Even so, there seems 
no doubt that the losses inflicted have been very serious, exceeding the 
possibility of replacement. 
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In the same period 51 destroyers are believed to have been disposed of, 
though here again allowances must be made for some of them having been 
minesweepers or large torpedo boats. Moreover, the annual output of 
Japanese shipyards is believed to amount to fully 20 destroyers, so the 
question of replacement is not such a difficult one. 

When war began there were at least 120 destroyers and seagoing 
torpedo boats in service, so there must still be a considerable number left. 
One of the great difficulties in assessing Japanese losses is that names of 
ships sunk are so seldom ascertainable. Up to the date of going to press, 
the only destroyer names'reported as lost—and some of these are distinctly 
doubtful—are Hamakaze, Arasi, Osio, Uranami and Hato. 


SUBMARINES. 


Though occasional reports of Japanese submarine activity in the Indian 
Ocean and Pacific have been received, the results do not come anywhere 
near those obtained by U-boats in the Atlantic. If, as supposed, Japan 
began the war with about 100 submarines, and has built 20 to 25 since, 
their achievements have hardly been commensurate with their numbers. 
One of their main handicaps is undoubtedly the great distance between 
Japan and their most promising areas of operation. 

A photograph of one of the largest Japanese submarines—probably of 
the ‘ [.15 ” class—was published in a German periodical after her arrival 
in an enemy port in Europe. Having been “ faked ”’, this picture reveals 
little of interest. There are at least ten vessels of this type, displacing 
2,180 tons, and with a surface speed of 20 knots. A seaplane is believed 
to be included in the equipment, one having been used for reconnaissance 
purposes off the East Coast of Australia. 

Nothing more has been accomplished by submarines of the midget 
type, which must be considered a failure for practical purposes. It has 
been stated that some of these tiny craft have a displacement—it is 
presumed in submerged condition—of 87 tons. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Two first class minelayers completed shortly before the war are the 
Aotaka and Hatutaka, both built by the Harima Shipbuilding Company. 
A Frenh source gives the dates of their launching as June, 1940 and Apmil, 
1939, respectively. They are believed to be enlarged editions of the 
Yaeyama, of 1,135 tons, which has a speed of 20 knots. 

Additional units of the 720-ton “ Sokuten”’ class have also been 
commissioned, bringing the number of these second class minelayers up to 
about two dozen. 

More auxiliary seaplane carriers have been extemporised from large 
liners, names reported including Fujikawa Maru, Kasuga Maru, Kenyo 
Maru, Kiyokawa Maru, Awata Maru, Kamakura Maru and Tatuta Maru. 
Some of these may prove merely to have been used as aircraft. transports. 

From the oflicial account of the highly creditable action in which 
H.M.1.8. Bengal and the Dutch tanker Ondina, which she was escorting, 
defeated two more heavily armed raiders which attacked them, it is clear 
that Japan is employing armed merchant cruisers to eke out. her strung-out 
naval forces. The two in question were the Kunikawa Maru, 6,863 tons 
gross, and Kikoku Maru, about 10,000 tons, the latter of which was sunk. 
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Each is described as being armed with six 5-5-inch guns and torpedo tubes, 
and equipped with a couple of seaplanes. The encounter occurred about 
1,000 miles to the south-west of Java. 


FRANCE. 


Though the French warships in North and West African ports, as a 
result of the landing of Allied forces in Algeria and Morocco last. November, 
have now placed themselves at the disposal of the Allies, a number of them 
are in need of refit before they can go into service. 

In resisting the Allied landings on November 8 last the battleship Jean 
Bart was put out of action and the cruiser Primauguet was so badly 
damaged that it is not clear whether she will again be fit for service. Four 
destroyers and eight submarines became total losses, but a number of 
vessels of both these categories were merely damaged and will be refitted. 

An important part of the French fleet lies scuttled or disabled at 
Toulon, the ships having been wrecked by their officers and men last 
November in order that they might not pass intact into German hands. 
The battleships Dunkerque, Strasbourg and Provence, the cruisers Algérie, 
Colbert, Foch, Dupleix, Jean de Vienne, La Galissonniére and Marseillaise, 
the seaplane carrier Commandant Teste, and a considerable number of 
destroyers, submarines and other vessels were included in this gigantic and 
commendable act of sacrifice. 

It is now known that the following were amongst the ships scuttled to 
avoid falling into German hands in Western French ports in June, 1940 : 
the submarine Pasteur, the sloop Beautemps-Beaupré, the patrol vessels 
Etourdi and Enseigne Henry, the motor torpedo boats VTB 18 and 14, 
the submarine chasers CH 16, 44, 45 and 46, and the oilers Dordogne and 
Le Loing. 

Rear-Admiral Auphan, who was first appointed Secretary of the Marine 
Ministry under Admiral of the Fleet Darlan in the early part of last year, 
was dismissed in November and replaced by Vice-Adiniral Jean Abrial. 


ITALY. 


Though progress with Italian naval construction continues to be slow, 
steel shortage being the main difficulty, it is claimed that the battleships 
Impero and Roma, of 35,000 tons, were both completed during the second 
half of 1942. Even though the wrecked Conte di Cavour has been salved 
from Taranto Harbour, it is not believed that she has been made fit for 
service again. A ship of this type reported under refit at Trieste may 
be either the Cavour or her sister ship, the Giulio Cesare. 

A few of the fast cruisers of the “‘ Regolo ” class, of 8,862 tons, are 
suspected to have been commissioned, but there is no news of the two 8,000- 
ton ships of the ‘‘ Ciano ” class or of the two smaller cruisers that were laid 
down at. Trieste for the Siamese Navy. 

A destroyer named Premuda was in action in the Mediterranean in 
June, 1942, according to an official Italian communiqué. At first this was 
supposed to be one of the eight destroyers ordered under the 1989 pro- 
gramme, but it now appears that she is the Yugoslav flotilla leader 
Dubrovnik, which the Italian Navy has taken over and renamed. 

Italian submarines continue to be destroyed at fairly frequent intervals, 
as attested by the fact that official admissions of losses in 1942 numbered 
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at least 20. One of the casualties was the new submarine Cobalto, des- 
troyed by H.M.S. Ithuriel and Pathfinder in the Mediterranean on August 
12 last. She had not long been laid down when Italy entered the war in 
1940. 

A petrol carrier wearing the Italian naval Hag, which was sunk by one 
of H.M. submarines in the Central Mediterranean in November, was 
probably the Stige, of 1,348 tons, built in 1924. 

Two 10,000-ton cruisers torpedoed and believed sunk by H.M. sub- 
marines Urge and Umbra in April and June, 1942, respectively, have not 
been identified. 

GERMANY. 

Apart from the U-boat campaign, the German Navy's activities in 1942 
were chiefly confined to unsuccessful attacks on British convoys bound for 
North Russia. Inability to stop these convoys had not a little to do with 
German military disasters on the astern Front last winter; and after the 
repulse suffered by the enemy off Bear Island at the hands of Captain 
R. 8t. V. Sherbrooke, V.C., R.N., on December 381, a scapegoat was evi- 
dently demanded. Hence the supersession of Gross-admiral Raeder by 
one of his subordinates shortly afterwards. The former’s dismissal may 
well be compared with the retirement of Tirpitz in March, 1916, though the 
circumstances differed. Both Tirpitz and Raeder had been long in office 
and had important achievements to their credit. 

At the end of 1942 the huge battleship Tirpitz was lying at Trondheim, 
together with the armoured ships Admiral Scheer and Liitzow and the 
heavy cruiser Admiral Hipper. In the Baltie were the battleships 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, the latter still under repair, and the aircraft 
carrier Graf Zeppelin. It would seem that the last-named ship is regarded 
as a failure, or else her trials must have given evidence of serious defects in 
her construction, for there has been no attempt to use her for any offensive 
purpose. Nor is there any news of her sister ship—understood to have 
been named Peter Strasser—having been completed. 

Though in France it has been asserted that the four German cruisers of 
over 7,000 tons begun in 1939 have passed into service, they have not. yet 
been sighted at sea so far as published information goes. 

U-boats which have been destroyed are reported to include U 12, U 14, 
U 15, U 16, U 18, U 19, U 25, U 27, U 28, U 31, U 32, U 83, U 35, U 36, 
U 388, U 39, U 41, U 42, U 43, U 44, U 64, U 85, U 103, U 104, U 105, U 106, 
U 107, U 108, U 109 and U 110, in addition to the list given in last year’s 
issue of this annual. The majority of these numbers have come from 
neutral sources. According to the latest information available in this 
country, the rate of destruction of U-boats has recently increased. 

Light coastal craft corresponding to our motor gunboats and motor 
torpedo boats, and classed by the enemy as schnellboote, have been roughly 
bandled on several occasions by our own light forces in the Channel and 
North Sea during the past year. Might have been sunk, and at least one 
is known to have fallen into our hands more or less intact. 

German surface raiders have been less prominent during 1942, though 
one was scuttled to avoid capture by the United States Navy in the South 
Atlantic, according to an American announcement in January, 1943. 
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USS.R. 


Though the Soviet Navy has been in frequent contact with the enemy 
in the Barents Sea, and somewhat less often in the Black Sea, details of 
these encounters are regrettably scanty. Sundry German destroyers, 
torpedo boats, submarines and transports have been reported sunk during 
these engagements. 

On the other hand, the enemy claim to have accounted for a variety of 
Soviet warships, including the Krasni Krim, said to have been sunk off 
Sevastopol in June, 1942; but there is no confirmation that this cruiser 
has been lost. Names of destroyers and torpedo boats alleged by the 
Germans to have been disposed of include the Beshumni, Bistri, Serditi, 
Smyeli, Gnievni, Lenin and Tucha. With the exception of the two last, 
these are all new destroyers of about 1,600 tons. 

Names of new Russian cruisers of the ‘‘ Kirov ” class, according to 
Swedish accounts, include the Molotov and Voroshilov in the Black Sea 
and the Zhelesniakov and two others uncompleted in the Baltic. From 
the same source it is definitely confirmed that the 10,000-ton German 
eruiser which was originally to have been named Liitzow was completed in 
1940 and handed over to the Sovict Navy, who renamed her Petropavlovsk. 
It is reported that two of the four destroyers demolished at Nikolaiev in 
August, 1941, so that their half-constructed hulls might not be utilised by 
the enemy, were the Erivan and Kiev. 


OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 
DENMARK. 


Both the 710-ton destroyers building at the Royal Dockyard, 
Copenhagen, have been launched, the names conferred on them being 
Najaden and Nymfen. A couple of mining tenders of 260 tons and ten 
motor minesweepers of 74 tons have also been added to the Danish fleet. 


GREECE, 

Four destroyers transferred from the Royal Navy to the Royal Hellenic 
Navy have been named Pindos (ex-H.M.S. Bolebroke), Adrias (ex- 
Border), Kanaris (ex-Hatherleigh) and Miaoulis (ex-Modbury). Two more 
that are to be acquired will be named Nearchos and Themistocles. 

Four corvettes are being acquired from the same source, the first being 
the Sachtouris (ex-H.M.S. Peony). Others are to be the Apostolis, 
Kriezis and ‘Tombazis. 

On December 11, 1942, it was announced that the submarine Triton 
had been sunk. 


NETHERLANDS, 


Two destroyers built on the Clyde, the Jan van Galen (ex-H.M.S. Noble) 
and Tjerk Hiddes (ex-H.M.S. Nonpareil) were acquired in 1942, following 
the loss in November of the Isaac Sweers, the last destroyer remaining to 
the Royal Netherland Navy. Launched at Flushing in March, 1940, the 
Isaac Sweers was brought away to this country in an incomplete condition 
two months later. In her short. career she has done excellent. service, 
notably when she was one of the division of four destroyers under Captain 
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G. H. Stokes, R.N., which sank two Italian cruisers off Cape Bon in a 
brilliant night action on December 18, 1941. 

A motor submarine chaser presented by the United States Navy in 
August, 1942, has been named Koningin Wilhelmina. She was previously 
the U.8.8. PC 468. 


NORWAY. 


British warships taken over and manned by the Royal Norwegian Navy 
include the destroyers Eskdale, Glaisdale, Lincoln and St. Albans, and the 
corvettes Acanthus, Eglantine, Potentilla and Rose. From the fact that 
they have not been given names, it seems possible that they have been lent 
for the duration of the war. Two submarines, the Uredd (since lost) and 
Ula, have also hoisted the Norwegian flag. The former name means 
Fearless ; the latter is that of a village on Oslo Fjord, from which came 
the navigator Ulabrand. 

A motor submarine chaser acquired from the United States has been 
named King Haakon VII. She was previously the U.S.S. PC. 467. 


POLAND. 


The Polish Navy has been reinforced by a cruiser, H.M.S. Dragon, 
which will be given another name in due course. Other acquisitions are 
the destroyers Orkan (ex-H.M.8. Myrmidon), Slazak (ex-H.M.S. Bedale) 
and the submarine Dzik (Boar). 

Losses last year included the destroyer Kujawiak (ex-H.M.S. Oakley). 


PORTUGAL. 


Portugal has completed her first home-built oiler, the Séo Braz, and 
has ordered a sister ship. Six motor fishery protection vessels of 250 tons 
recently completed at Lisbon have been named Azevia, Bicerda, Corvina, 
Dourada, Espadilha and Tataga. 


ROUMANIA., 


Sundry Roumanian warships have been lost in conflict with the Soviet 
Black Sea fleet and air forces. They are believed to include the destroyer 
Marasesti, the gunboat Locotenent Lepri Remus, and the motor torpedo 
boats Viforul and Vijelia. It is possible that the destroyer Regele 
Ferdinand has also been sunk. 


SPAIN. 


Three cruisers, the Galicia, Almirante Cervera and Miguel de Cervantes, 
of 7,475 tons, are in process of reconstruction. Their eight 6-inch guns 
have been rearranged in four double turrets, two forward and two aft, of 
which “ B” and“ X” are superfiring. A catapult has taken the place of 
the former turret amidships. Six of the 12 torpedo tubes have been 
removed, and the anti-aircraft armament has been augmented, now 
comprising 12 guns of 8-5-inch calibre and 16 of 87 mm. All these guns 
are mounted in pairs. 

When these three ships are finished with, the cruiser Mendez Nuiez, 
of 4,509 tons, will be taken in hand for similar rearrangement of her 
armament, which at present comprises six 6-inch and ten 87 mim. guns. 

Two destroyers of about 1,700 tons, the Alava and Liniers, were laid 
down at Cartagena in 1936, but their construction was held up by the 
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Civil War, and was not resumed until 1939. It was again stopped a year 
later, in order that fresh designs might be considered, and up to 1942 no 
news had been received of any further new construction having been put in 
hand. 

SWEDEN. 


No country outside the belligerent nations is busier with naval con- 
struction than Sweden. Good progress is being made with the new 7,000- 
ton cruisers Gita Lejon and Tre Kronor, and it is proposed to modify the 
design of the Gotland, completed in 1934, so that she may serve as an anti- 
aircraft cruiser instead of as a cruiser and aircraft carrier combined. 

A minelayer of 8,350 tons was laid down at Goteborg in October, 1942, 
and was launched three months later under the name of Elvsnabben. 
Particulars of her design will be awaited with interest. 

Two new destroyers of 1,145 tons, the Sundsvall and Visby, were 
launched last year, and two sister ships, the Hilsingborg and Kalmar, are 
building. In addition, two of a new type, displacing 1,800 tons, to be 
nained Olid and Upland, were laid down in 1942. 

Two of the destroyers sunk by an accidental explosion in September, 
1941, the Géteborg and Klas Horn, were salved and refitted ; but the 
third victim of the catastrophe, the Klas Uggla, was found to be beyond 
repair, and her wreck has been scrapped. 

During the year the torpedo boats (or small destroyers) Magne, Mode, 
Mjélner and Munin, of 635 tons, were completed, together with a number 
of 28-ton motor torpedo boats. The submarines Neptun, Najaden and 
Nacken were launched for early completion, and two small oilers of 717 
and 585 tons respectively were acquired. A new sail training ship is 
projected. The submarine Sjobérren was lost by collision in September. 

No surprise will be felt when it is added that the Swedish Navy Esti- 
mates have increased from just under 50,000,000 kronor in 1938 to nearly 
200,000,000 kronor in 1942. 

TURKEY. 


A Turkish submarine, the Atilay, was lost during exercises off Canak- 
kale, in the Dardanelles, in July last. Another submarine, the minelaying 
Batiray, of 1,044 tons, has never been delivered by the Krupp-Germania 
shipyard at Kiel, where she was launched in March, 1989. and it is clear that 
she has been requisitioned by the Germans. 


YUGOSLAVIA. 


Though the submarine Nebojsa is understood to be operating with 
Allied Naval Forces, she was, with the exception of the motor torpedo 
boat Velebit (since lost), the only unit to escape from the Adriatic when 
Yugoslav resistance was overcome. ‘The majority of tho surviving ships 
appear to have been incorporated with the Italian Navy, though two small 
submarines that were building at Kiel have been appropriated by the 
Germans. 

SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLIC. 
ARGENTINE. 

Under an arrangement made with the Spanish Government in Septem- 
ber, 1942, a destroyer of the Churruca type is to be acquired to replace the 
Corrientes, lost in 1941. 
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A number of laid-up German and Italian merchant vessels have been 
taken over by the Argentine Government. Some of these may be used as 
transports or fleet auxiliaries. 


BRAZIL, 


All three destroyers of the “ Marcilio Dias” class are now in service, 
but none of the six of the “ Acre ” class, laid down at. Rio in 1940, had been 
launched up to the end of 1942. 

Six large trawlers laid down in 1941 at the Ilha Vianna shipyard, Rio, 
for the Royal Navy were transferred to the Brazilian flag on that country’s 
adhesion to the Allied cause last year. Originally named Pampano, 
Pargo, Papaterra, Parati, Paru and Pelegrime, they are now the Brazilian 
corvettes (corvetas) Barreto Menezes, Filipe Camarao, Fernandes Vieira, 
Henrique Dias, Matias de Albuquerque, and Vidal de Negreiros. 

Eight motor submarine chasers, acquired from the United States Navy 
have been named: Guapore, Gurupi, Jaguaru, Jaguaribe, Jovari, Jurua, 
Juruena, and Jutai. 


CHILE. 


The cruiser Chacabuco, of 8,487 tons, has been rearmed and partly 
modernised. She now mounts six 6-inch guns as her main armament in 
place of two 6-inch and ten 4-7-inch, and has had a pair of depth charge 
throwers added to her equipment. A new bridge has been fitted, with 
better accommodation, echo sounding gear and a gyro-compass. 

Though launched at Elswick in 1898, the Chacabuco was not acquired 
by Chile until February, 1902. Her construction was undertaken by 
Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. Ltd. as a speculation. When war 
broke out between the United States and Spain, in 1898, two slightly 
smaller ships built at Elswick for Brazil, the Amazonas and Almirante 
Abreu, were purchased by the former combatant and renamed New 
Orleans and Albany respectively. It was evidently hoped that the third 
ship might also hoist the Stars and Stripes, as she was given the provisional 
name Fourth of July by her builders. 

Another prospective buyer at this time was Japan, which actually did 
possess a sister ship, the Takasago, launched on the Tyne in 1897 and sunk 
by a Russian mine in the Strait of Pe-chih-li on December 12, 1904. Both 
cruisers originally mounted two 8-inch guns as their main armament. 

The Chacabuco was so named after the famous battle in which the 
army under the joint command of General San Martin, the Argentine 
Liberator, and General O’Higgins, first Head of the Chilean State, finally 
defeated the Spaniards in South America and so secured Chile’s indepen- 
dence. 


ASTA. 


SIAM. 


It is reported that the coast defence ship Dhonburi, driven ashore in 
action against a French squadron early in 1941, has been taken to a 


Japanese shipyard for refit. 
Francis McMurrnig. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE WAR ON SHIPPING AND SUPPLIIS. 


Earty in the war, the German air pilots dropped leaflets on towns and 
villages of the British Isles claiming that ‘‘ Britain’s losing the Battle of 
the Atlantic means Britain’s losing the war.” It has been only gradually 
realised in this country, however, that the issue of the war has depended 
from the first on well manned merchant ships, sailing under the protection 
of the Royal Navy. The stark fact is that if the Government had not 
had at its disposal when the struggle opened, large and efficient fleets of 
cargo vessels and oil tankers, as well as liners for use as transports, the 
Axis Powers would have achieved an early victory. The manner in which 
Britain’s overworked ships, only 6,700 of them, including tramp as well 
as liners, tankers and small coasters, have stood the wear and tear of the 
past three and a half years, to the credit of the craftsmen in shipyards 
and engine shops, will form a story of skill and endurance without parallel 
in the history of this country when it can be told without injury to national 
interests. 

The Axis Powers recognised even before the war opened the weak spot 
in the armour of our over-populated little island, dependent on overseas 
shipments for half the food of 47,000,000 people, as well as for most of 
their raw materials. The eyes of the rest of the world were fixed, however, 
on the intermittent fighting on land—on the Continent of Europe, in 
Africa and in the Far East. Probably the awakening to the realities of 
the war situation was due to the dramatic successes of the Japanese in 
the Far East, which were the fruits of seapower, the effective use of ships, 
both of war and commerce, and of aeroplanes. 

During these months of alarums and excursions on land, little was 
heard of the unceasing Battle of the Seas, which was being waged by day 
and by night without respite, in order that the essential sea communica- 
tions of the United Nations might be kept open. So that the enemy might 
not gain information which might be of use to him, no official particulars 
of the tonnage sunk or of the casualties suffered by merchant officers and 
men have been published until July 1941. The policy of secrecy reacted 
unfavourably on the attitude of the average man towards the most 
important aspect of the world conflict and nowhere was the effect as great 
as in the British Isles, where the gravity of the situation was not realised. 
As the year 1942 drew to its close, the Prime Minister was, however, moved 
to give a warning: ‘‘ Remember that the U-boat warfare is not diminishing, 
but growing, and that it may well be worse before it is better.” 

The tragedian of established reputation always longs to show the world 
his powers as a comedian and the actor who has made his mark as a funny 
man is convinced that he could succeed in tragic parts. So in this island 
country, most small boys play not at sailors, but at soldiers, though in 
these days many of them are attracted by the career of air pilot. The 
boy is father of the man, and responsible British Ministers usually think 
of war in terms of land operations, though a little consideration would 
show them that ships are the first essentials for an island people. But 
politicians, though they have their uses, do not place first things first ; 
because a Continental power has a great army, which is its main defence, 
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they assume that an army is also the primary need of this country, ignoring 
the fact that any military force of an insular State has to be carried in 
ships to the selected theatre of war and must be protected while on 
passage by men-of-war, as well as in these days by aircraft, and must, 
furthermore, be kept supplied by sea with reinforcements, munitions, 
stores and food after it has been landed. Thus it comes about that the 
the opening of every war, the thoughts of British Ministers turn first to 
the equipment of an army and only later do they consider how that army 
can be transported overseas. 


SHIPPING IN THE WAR OF 1914 AND AFTER. 


In the First World War, enemy U-boats sank British merchant shipping 
of 7,750,000 tons, with the loss of 14,000 seamen, and, owing to the neglect 
of shipbuilding, there was a deficiency of 18 per cent. of tonnage under the 
British flag when the Armistice was signed in 1918. The historian realised 
that if the enemy could have destroyed rather more tonnage than he did in 
fact destroy, this country would have lost the war. 

It has been declared that history is the record of exploded ideas. 
That may be true. It is certainly the fact that Ministers in this country 
learn little or nothing from the records of former wars. The lessons of 
the struggle of 1914-18 were set forth in a series of official histories, the 
last of which was not complete when the present war opened. The out- 
standing moral drawn, by informed observers from the first World War 
as from all earlier international wars, was that the issue depended ulti- 
mately on ships and seamen—that the sea controls the land. That is the 
doctrine which was laid down by Sir Walter Raleigh to the chagrin of the 
Elizabethan soldiers and in succeeding centuries its truth was exemplified 
time and again in the history of this country. 

The official historians of the first World War emphasised the same 
doctrine, even though wood had given place to steel and sail to steam. 
The weapons of war had changed, but not its strategical principles, which 
rest largely on geographical conditions. About three-quarters of the 
earth’s surface is covered with water, and the sea is the highway between 
nation and nation. No country is independent of sea supplies, even when 
under the restrictions of war. In summimg up the record of the war of 
1914-18, the author of ‘‘ Seaborne Trade” (official history) declared :— 


“In the first place, the course of tho war emphasised beyond all precedent, and beyond 
all general expectation, the importance of maritime communications. The dependence of 
Great Britain on overseas supplies was an accepted axiom; but the extent to which that 
dependence was shared, at any rate under war conditions, by other nations had hardly been 
sufficiently appreciated. That dependence was, however, the inevitable result of the economic 
developments of the century preceding the war, the increasing importance to industrial 
countries of raw materials and fuel and the increasing tendency of such countries to rely on 
foreign sources to supplement their own production of foodstuffs. 

“In Germany, where the process of industrialisation had been very rapid during recent 
years, it had been accompanied by an intensification of agricultural dovelopiient; and 
agricultural development was based on large oversea supplies of artificial fertilisers and 
concentrated feeding stuffs. Indeed, the extent to which the European food production 
depended on imported fodder and fertilisers was one of the lessons most clearly brought out 

yy the war. 

“ For all the belligerents alike this dependence on overseas supplics was greatly accen- 
tuated by the character of the war itself. The development of naval and military material 
and the direct demands of the fighting services on the products of industry exceeded anything 
that had been known or anticipated and those demands increased, both directly and indirectly, 
the importance of maritime communications ; directly because no country produced in itsclf 
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all the materials necessary to the arming and equipment of ita forces ; indirectly, because 
the diversion of labour to the war industries, as well as to the fighting line, inevitably reacted 
on the home output, whether of food or of the civil industries.” 


In view of the course of events since September 8, 1989, it is not un- 
profitable to recall that the outstanding lesson of the first World War 
was that ships are the essential foundations of success in an international 
war, especially in the case of an insular Power—in other words, the first 
aim of such a country must be to use the seas herself and to deny their 
use to the enemy. It was in face of that condition that British merchant 
shipping was permitted to decline by 2,000 sea-going vessels between 
1914 and 1939, though it was obvious that it would be useless to gain 
command of the sea unless we could profit from that command ; and it 
was also in face of that condition that the Royal Navy was deliberately 
reduced to a mere skeleton of its strength at the time of the Armistice, 
its personnel being cut down by 75 per cent. British sea power was light- 
heartedly sacrificed, though, as General Smuts has since declared, it should 
have been evident to those in close touch with events on the Continent 
that the war of 1914-18 contained the seeds of another war. In fact, the 
first and second World Wars form two episodes in the one tragedy. 


SHIPS AND MEN IN THE PRESENT WAR. 


In these circumstances, the British Government entered the war in 
September, 1939, with its main arm withered, while the enemy was in a 
position to attack with U-boats of longer range and improved mines, and 
had the added advantage of long-range bombing aircraft. But in spite 
of all that, priority in war production in the British Isles was given to 
tanks, guns, aeroplanes and other munitions, and the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service withdrew men from the shipyards and engine shops, 
already short of labour, for service in the Army ; in the matter of material 
the claims of the shipbuilding industry were regarded as secondary to 
those of munitions. 

It was not until the summer of 1942 that shipbuilding was given first 
priority in regard to labour and materials, and then the crisis required that 
women should be drafted into the shipyards. As a result of this conversion 
to the Blue Water doctrine, and the enforcement on the civil population of 
a more rigorous scheme of rationing than had hitherto been experienced, 
sufficient shipping was provided for the carriage of supplies across the 
Atlantic and for the conveyance to the coast of North Africa in November 
last of the greatest military expedition ever moved across the sea. What 
did this involve? Colonel Frank 8. Ross, the head of American Army 
Transport, has given some figures of the amount of cubic feet and dead- 
weight space required for the movement of troops. ‘‘ Each time a transport 
crossed the Atlantic or any other sea, the number of men she could carry 
decreased. For example, 2,000,000 tons of shipping were needed for the 
transport of 125,000 men on the first trip. On the next voyage, the ships 
would need to carry new equipment and supplies for these 125,000 men, 
leaving space for, say, 100,000 men, and this number would decrease 
until one day there would be room for no men at all.” 

The expedition to North Africa was a triumph for the shipbuilding 
industry, for the seamen of the merchant service, and for the Ministry of 
War Transport, working in association with the Admiralty and the Air 
Ministry. Hundreds of merchant ships, many of which had to be 
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specially fitted for the occasion, were got together by Lord Leathers’s staff, 
and, shepherded by men of war and aircraft, they proceeded on their way 
to the complete surprise of the enemy, once more illustrating the import- 
ance in war of the element of surprise and the advantage in that respect 
which the sea conveyance of troops confers even in these days of watchful 
aircraft. In this way, the peculiar virtue of sea power was once more 
exhibited. While the naval blockade was still being enforced so as to 
deny the use of the seas to the enemy, and to ensure the flow of seaborne 
supplies to the United Nations, this expeditionary force proved that, in 
fact, the sea, with adequate air support, does control the land. Sea power, 
reaching out its long arm to North Africa, provided the springboard from 
which the military and aerial offensive against the enemy could be made 
with an effectiveness far greater than if an attempt had been made to 
land on the well defended shores of Norway, Holland or France. This 
advantage was enjoyed because we had merchant ships, manned by 
seamen of skill, resource and courage. 

As to the progress of the Battle of the Seas in 1942, the only figures as 
to the success of the enemy’s war on shipping were contained in a message 
from New York to the effect that ‘‘ in the year since the treacherous attack 
on Pearl Harbour, 548 Allied and neutral ships had been lost in the Western 
Atlantic.” No particulars of the losses elsewhere have been published. 
Nothing was revealed as to the casualties among the officers and men in 
the ships—casualties, which apart from all humane considerations, are far 
less easily made good than the losses of ships, which by the end of 1942 
were being replaced by the shipyards in the British Isles, the United 
States and Canada, with a balance on the right side of the ledger. Before 
the end of the year, the production of tonnage by the United Nations was, 
in fact, larger than the destruction by the enemy owing to the almost 
miraculous speeding up of shipbuilding in the United States, which 
launched 8,000,000 tons deadweight in the twelve months, with a steadily 
rising output for 1943, when an output of at least 16,000,000 tons dead- 
weight was forecast. But the gravity of the crisis was only partially 
revealed by the sinking of ships, because the figures concealed the influence 
which the war was having on ocean-borne supplies. The greater number 
of vessels destroyed by gun, torpedo or aerial bomb were carrying urgently 
needed cargoes of food, raw materials or munitions. Day by day as the 
shipping losses mounted up, the supply programme was disorganised and 
readjustments had to be made in relation to the increasing demands of 
the troops of the United Nations engaged in operations in the West. 
and in the East, all of them dependent on the one pool of tonnage and 
trained man-power. This was an aspect of the war at sea on which no 
light could obviously be shed without conveying valuable information 
to the enemy. But the fact that the losses of tonnage involved the loss 
also of so many badly needed cargoes was not the least serious aspect of 
the sea campaign which the enemy was waging. It emphasised the vital 
character of the Battle of the Seas in its influence on the ultimate issue 
of the war in both hemispheres, and it also emphasised the supreme contri- 
bution to victory which the seamen of the ships of commerce, as well as 
of the ships of war were making to victory. 


STATUS OF MERCHANT SEAMEN 


Though the public was unconscious of the full implications of the 
struggle, it realised that the men in the merchant ships, serving in vessels 
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not built for a contest of violence and themselves untrained in the arts 
of war, were rendering unique service to the cause of civilisation. Perhaps 
none was more impressed by the conditions under which these seamen, 
uncovenanted to the State, were carrying out their duties, than naval 
officers, as successive debates in the House of Lords, in which Admirals of 
the Fleet Lord Chatfield and the Earl of Cork and Orrery took part, as 
well as in the House of Commons. They urged that nothing should be left 
undone which would make conditions on board the merchant ships as 
comfortable as possible and increase the chances of survival of officers 
and men when their ships were sunk under them. It was a highly credit- 
able exhibition of sympathy, even though it ignored the different conditions 
under the White Ensign and the Red Ensign. The Royal Navy is a 
national service, a charge on the tax-payers, and shipping is an industry 
like any other industry, and is normally intluenced by economic rather 
than political interests. The merchant seamen, as Lord Strabolgi re- 
marked on several occasions when acting as spokesinan of the National 
Union of Seamen, had no wish to exchange the National Maritime Board 
for the Board of Admiralty, or any other department, sacrificing the right 
of combination to improve their lot which is enjoyed by workers in ship- 
yards and factories, even though it conferred on them the prestige of 
being entitled to receive military, as distinct from civil, rewards for acts 
of devotion and gallantry in face of the enemy. The plea of the merchant 
seamen was that they had gone to sea as civilians and that they wished 
to preserve that status, even though the enemy had forced them into the 
forefront of the war at sea. In the course of a debate in the House of 
Lords, on December 4, the view of the Ministry of War Transport was 
stated. The civil and military divisions of the Order of the British 
Empire, it was explained, were of equal status, and the nature of the 
award depended simply on the calling of the recipient and not upon the 
merits of the service performed. In these circumstances, it was not 
considered that military awards within the order were appropriate for 
those serving in civilian occupations, however gallant their exploits 
might. be. 


THE NATIONAL MARITIME BOARD. 


But while the Ministry of War Transport opposed a change in the 
status of the merchant seamen, it made it clear that there was no in- 
tention of neglecting their more material interests—pay and conditions 
of life on board ship. Throughout the war—as in peace time—the re- 
sponsibility in these matters has been that of the National Maritime 
Board, representing owners, officers and men, with results which would 
certainly have been no better if the conclusions had been reached by a 
body subject to political influence. During the first three years of the 
war, all the conditions of life on board ship were bettered. In the matter 
of pay, in particular, the lot of the personnel was improved to a greater 
extent than in any other industry in the country. 

It is not generally realised that before the war, when ships had to 
yield profits in what is essentially an international industry or be laid up 
in idleness, conditions of employment both for officers and men in the 
British Merchant Navy had been greatly improved. Few appreciate either 
the extent of the improvements or the fact that most of them were 
courageously introduced in an intensely internationally competitive 
industry from 1936 onwards, at a time when there were small signs of 
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reviving trade. Even the war-time changes have not been due to the 
initiative of the Government, but of the industry itself. The improve- 
ments have been the result, primarily, of the harmonious industrial 
relations between employer and employed in shipping. They have been 
due to the work of the joint industrial council called the National Maritime 
Board. The Board has been repeatedly quoted by Ministers as an out- 
standingly successful example of self-government in industry. Ever 
since it was set up in 1919, it has succeeded in avoiding lock-outs and 
strikes. It has proved invaluable both in peace and in war, and is a 
happy augury for the future of the shipping industry. It acts for the 
officers through the four Officers’ Societies, for the ratings through the 
National Union of Seamen, and for the shipowners through the Shipping 
Federation and Employers’ ‘Association of the Port of Liverpool. Under - 
war conditions, it is consulted almost daily by the departments concerned 
with sea transport, and is recognised as the mouthpiece of the industry in 
all matters affecting sea-going personnel. 

The regulation of wages and hours is the normal work of the collective 
agreement machinery in any industry. At the beginning of 1985 the 
monthly wages, with food found, of that key rating, an A.B., were 
£82s. 0d. ‘They were increased in 1936, 1937, 1938, 1940 and in February 
1948 were raised to £14. It is worth emphasising that at the outbreak 
of war o British A.B. was receiving the same wages &S the Dutch and more 
than any other European seaman. For the most junior grades of navi- 
gating and engineer officers the corresponding increase has been from 
£9 9s. Od. to £18 for those with certificates, and to £17 for those without. 
War Risk Money was introduced 12 days after the present war started, 
an illustration of the speed at which the National Maritime Board can 
work. The present rate for adults is £10 per month. 

The hours agreements for ratings were overhauled in 1986, and there 
are now comprehensive agreements for every department in foreign-going 
ships and special overtime arrangements for home trade ships. For the 
deck and engine room, for example, in foreign-going ships of 2,500 tons 
gross or over, there is a 56-hour week at sea, & g-hour day (10 hours for 
deck) on sailing and arrival days, and a 44-hour week in harbour. The 
hours of officers are also either regulated directly or compensation is 
made. 

But owing to the special nature of shipping, the National Maritime 
Board’s work goes far beyond wages and hours. The new and up-to-date 
Statutory Food Scale of 1940 is the result of proposals drawn up by the 
National Maritime Board before the war. The Board of Trade Code of 
1987 regarding structure and equipment of crews’ quarters, which has 
been officially described a8 second to none in the world, also gave effect 
to agreements reached by the Board. {To supplement this, the National 
Maritime Board adopted in 1938 comprehensive arrangements in the 
equally important, and in some respects more troublesome, questions of 
cleanliness and comfort of accommodation. ‘The National Maritime Board 
also requires bed and bedding or payment in lieu to be provided on all 
ships for both officers and men. It has set out a scale of compensation by 
owners for marine loss of crew effects—clothing, instruments, ete. It has 
made a number of manning regulations for ofticers and ratings ; the deck 
ratings’ section: was responsible for drafting the rules now embodied in the 
deck manning safety scale for all foreign-going ships. In order that a 
seaman's family may not be in need or rely solely on the inadequate 
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benefits of health insurance, the shipowners have gone far beyond their 
statutory obligation to maintain a sick seaman in hospital when he is 
discharged abroad and now continues his wages for 12 weeks. Another 
outstanding improvement for officers was the establishment in 1938 of 
the Merchant Navy Officers Pension Fund. Although it has only been in 
operation for five years, its funds already exceed £2,000,000, and in 1941 
the benefits paid out amounted to £61,278. 

The war-time Merchant Navy Reserve Pool follows the lines of pro- 
posals initiated by the National Maritime Board. The essential features 
are that while seamen are prohibited, on the one hand, from leaving the 
sea, they are assured, on the other hand, continuous pay and adequate 
leave. The National Maritime Board’s Agreements on paid leave are now, 
of course, suspended in favour of the Pool arrangement of 80 days’ leave 
per annum for officers and 24 for ratings. The Pool was, in fact, a com- 
plete revolution. That it has worked so satisfactorily is due primarily to 
the administration having been left to the industry itself. Finally, it may 
be added that the Board has advised the Minister of War Transport of 
its views on a system of continuous employment after the war. The official 
aim, as in the case of dock labour, is that ofticers and men who go to sea 
in merchant ships, shall be continually employed in all cases, instead of 
being signed on only for a particular voyage. It is testimony to the spirit 
in which shipowners are facing the problems of the New World that they 
are officially co-operating in order that continuous service, as in the Royal 
Navy, though with necessary variations, shall be permanently established. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN EQUIPMENT 


While the Ministry of War Transport has left the National Maritime 
Board to deal with the economic aspects of the life of ofticers and men, it 
has not itself neglected their interests. Since the opening of the war it 
has concentrated attention on the problems of safety of life in war con- 
ditions. It recognised that it was its duty to ensure that the merchant 
seaman was properly equipped to meet the additional perils arising from 
unrestricted sea warfare and gradually evolved a new Charter of Safety, 
which brought together all these existing war-time rules and regulations 
and added a number of new ones. ‘‘ We have been living for three years 
in a scientific hothouse,” the Minister (Lord Leathers) * stated in a review 
of the progress in this respect. ‘‘ Devices which were considered the last 
word in 1939 have been progressively improved and a host of new devices 
have been produced ” ; and he added that there was “ abundant evidence 
that these measures had been the means not only of saving thousands of 
lives, but also of avoiding much hardship and suffering.” The earliest. 
developments followed closely on the sinking of the s.s. Athenia, with the 
loss of over 100 lives at the beginning of the war. Attack without warning 
came to be the general practice of enemy submarines, and ships often sank 
before there was time to get the boats away. In these circumstances, the 
Ministry did not delay until equipment was technically perfect. The most 
pressing need was to provide rafts which could be easily launched, and 
life jackets (described as waistcoats to distinguish them from the pre-war 
types), which could be worn continuously while men were in dangerous 
waters. Improvements came later, until to-day the rafts afford so high 
a degree of protection that, in one instance, nine men survived the perils 


* © Safety at Sea,” by Lord Leathers, Shipping World, September 23, 1942, 
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of a shark-infested sea until rescued in good condition after 34 days, 
during which the raft had successfully ridden out heavy seas. 

As the Minister recalled, ‘ the sufferings of the survivors of sunken 
vessels in the early stages of the war were indescribable. They endured 
agonies of frostbite, exposure and thirst. They sighted aircraft and ships 
but lacked adequate means of attracting them. Often at night they were 
left struggling in the water because they could not be found, and had to 
watch the lights of the rescue boats receding.” The hardships of survivors 
in boats and on rafts, though still severe, have been mitigated by the best 
equipment which science can devise, including weatherproof suits, manual 
pumps and massage oil, and by more varied and nutritious rations, with 
greatly increased rations of water. The means of calling help or attracting 
aid have been multiplied and improved. Rafts are now automatically 
lighted up when they float free of the ship. Lifejackets and waistcoats 
are fitted with small electric lamps—the seaman’s safety lamp—to guide 
the rescue boats to survivors. In addition, special equipment has been 
provided for the protection of the crews of tankers. As an illustration of 
the effect of these improvements, when a passenger ship was torpedoed 
early in 1942, the crew and passengers, numbering 335 persons, took tu 
the boats and rafts. The next day an aircraft was sighted and hopes ran 
high, but the plane disappeared without seeing them. Some hours later 
another aircraft was sighted and this time the attention of the pilot was 
attracted; he dropped a message saying that he was sending help im- 
mediately. Surely enough, first a merchant vessel and then a warship 
appeared, and everyone of those survivors was saved. The signal which 
proved so effective in attracting aid was the new orange-coloured smoke 
le which is now a compulsory part of the equipment of every lifeboat 
and raft. 

As an indication of what the new requirements for making the sca 
safer has meant, in terms of manufacture and supply, it may be mentioned 
that the Ministry had already issued to ships by the middle of September 
last, over 50,000 smoke signals, more than 150,000 weatherproof suits and 
thousands of portable wireless transmitting sets. Over 1,000 tons of new 
foods had also been supplied in airtight containers of 2 lb. for lifeboats 
and 1 Ib. for rafts. The process of development has been continuous and 
among the new measures, which have been made compulsory, are a 
number intended to help seamen to make a quick get-away from sinking 
vessels. 

In summing up this movement. towards increased safety at sea, Lord 
Leathers explained that well-meaning people often wrote to him asking 
why he did not insist on the provision of certain additional comforts for 
occupants of lifeboats or the adoption of some new safety device. The 
answer was that every inch of space in boats and rafts had to be used to 
the best advantage, and that, with few exceptions, most of the suggestions 
advanced had already been exhaustively examined and rejected, usually 
in favour of something better. At the same time, the Ministry, he added 
was always ready to assist in the development of any promising idea from 
outside. “ All who have co-operated with the Ministry in this work— 
owners and men, manufacturers of ship equipment and scientific and other 
experts—will,” he concluded, ‘ have noted with pride that the recom- 
mendations made by the Joint Maritime Commission of the International 
Labour Office at their recent meeting in London follow very closcly the 
measures adopted in this country. 
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“These measures are regarded by Allied Governments as exemplary and have already 
been generally adopted in their ships. I think we may claim, therefore, with all modesty, 
that British war-time rules of lifesaving are by way of becoming an international standard. 

“*Tt is the tixed determination of the Ministry to raise that standard continuously. The 
perils surrounding our men are greater to-day than ever, and we must redouble our effort 
to promote their safety. So long as a single life is lost which could conceivably have been 
saved, we shall not regard our work as complete. Nor shall we be content, when the war is 
over, simply to return to the old peacetime standards. Out of this war has come a clearer 
recognition than ever before of our obligations to the merchant seaman and of the need for 
improving his conditions of employment. As to conditions, both sides of the industry are 
agreed, in principle, that wartime improvements must be preserved, and I am sure that both 
sides will recognise equally the need for continuing our efiorts to mitigate the hardships and 
diminish the risks of the seaman’s calling. The requirements of peace necessarily differ from 
those of war, but whether in war or peace our aim must be to provide the maximum degree 
of safety. Nothing less will satisfy us.” 


THE FUTURE OF THE SHIPPING INDUSTRY. 


In time of war, the lot of the seaman has naturally attracted far more 
attention than the fortunes and misfortunes of the shipowners. It has 
been urged, and quite rightly, that the first consideration must be the 
winning of the war in the shortest possible time and with tho least suffering 
to officers and men. But as news has come to owners of ship after ship 
being sunk—in some cases whole fleets being lost in the course of a few 
months—they have been forced to consider the effect which such wide- 
spread destruction would have on the industry when peace conditions of 
trading are re-established and they have to trade in competition with 
foreign rivals, many with the dice loaded in their favour in respect of 
wages, the charges for social services, and the burden of taxation. Hun- 
dreds of the ships which they willingly loaned to the State have disappeared 
and have been replaced, in part, by new vessels, built at the cost of the 
State and remaining the property of the Government, at an expenditure 
exceeding that which was incurred on the original ships by 50 or 60 per 
cent. as compared with 1988. Early in 1942, the Ministry of War Trans- 
port announced that these ships—built as a rule to pre-war designs—would 
be allotted to owners of lost tonnage in rotation at the cost of construction, 
but that physical transfer of ownership would be delayed until after the 
end of the war. It was afterwards revealed that the issue of a licence to 
build to their own specifications so as to suit the needs of the particular 
trade in which they were engaged under peace conditions would depend 
upon the particular shipowner’s response to the official invitation to 
purchase tonnage not, in most cases, meeting his needs. The dilemma 
was embarrassing. On the one hand, it was obviously desirable to remove 
the possibility that the Government would operate its own ships, and, on 
the other, it was undesirable to acquire—and that in the unknown economic 
conditions existing after the end of the war—tonnage which would not 
embody modern features of design and equipment, especially in regard 
to speed. 

In these circumstances, the future of the industry remains uncertain, 
while responsibilities in regard to the wages of officers and men, as well 
as the conditions of life on board ship and on shore, have been agreed to 
which may prove a serious competitive handicap in peaceful trading. 
Towards the end of 1942, the Minister of War Transport stated that “ the 
White Paper on the replacement of shipping losses issued by the Govern- 
ment in May 1942 in no way prejudiced the organisation of the shipping 
industry after the war ; that question will, of course, be settled by Parlia- 
ment when the time comes.” On the other hand, he recalled that he had 
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given an assurance that the policy of his Majesty’s Government was that 
after the war the British mercantile marine would be maintained in an 
adequate state of strength and in a position of full efficiency, “in which 
term,” he added, “I include the best attainable conditions of employ- 
ment for the officers and men who are serving the country so well.” Ship- 
owners, accepting to the full their own responsibilities, are consequently 
still in doubt as to what the future of the industry will be and what there- 
fore the future of the officers and men engaged in it, for without ships 
operating at sea there can be no employment for them. 

It may be admitted that it is difficult to forecast the conditions which 
will exist at sea when the war is over. The Axis Powers have lost by 
sinking or capture more than half the tonnage they possessed at the 
beginning of the war without, so far as is known, replacement. The 
United Nations are replacing their losses with, it is true, ships which 
are for the most part of pre-war efficiency: in the case of the United 
States much more than this is being achieved, for the shipbuilding pro- 
gramme envisages the American shipping industry emerging from the 
war with a far greater volume of tonnage than any other country will 
possess. There are indications that it is not the intention of the American 
Government to retain the ownership of these ships ; they will be disposed 
of to private American owners, though the Maritime Commission is now 
responsible for building America’s ships and operating them. Admiral 
Emory Land, its chairman, has repeatedly emphasised that the corollary 
to the war effort of the American shipyards is the permanent up-building 
of America’s shipping. He has spoken of the “dominating part” 
American shipping will play in post-war international trade ; the ‘‘ wonder- 
ful opportunities ” for the future provided by the emergency shipbuilding 
programme ; and reiterated the intention of the Maritime Commission to 
ensure that war-built tonnage is put to full use after the war. Lately he 
has discussed the situation created by allocations of American ships to 
the United Nations. The title and control of these ships, he has assured 
American owners, will remain in the United States. For the rest, Admiral 
Land declared :— 


“We are going to build a solid foundation for the American merchant marine, making 
this country a No. 1 maritime nation for all time. We have a grand opportunity and we 
will not make the same mistake we made after the last war. Get this firmly fixed in your 
minds—the control of the United States flag ships is going to remain in the United States.’ 


“We are seeing to it this time,” he added, “that the American 
merchant marine of the future is not handicapped by reliance upon vessels 
unsuited to commercial competition.” The significance of these state- 
ments lies in the fact that by 1945 America will own much more 
shipping than Britain possessed in September, 1939, and that the 
fleet on the United Kingdom Register will be smaller than that which 
flew the Stars and Stripes before the war. Will American shipping be 
able to operate without subsidy ? And if not, can the United States 
maintain, by means of Government aid, shipping services vastly more 
extensive than before the war without inviting counter-subsidies ? Post- 
war shipping, in the international sense, cannot, in fact be regarded as in 
a compartment of its own. It lies at the very root of every aspiration 
towards a healthy post-war world economy. In these circumstances, it 
must be conceded that it is difficult to foresee under what conditions 
peaceful trading by British ships will be resumed after the period of 
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controlled sailings which will be adopted while Europe is being revictualled 
comes to an end. 

Lord Essendon has expressed his views on the future of the British 
shipping industry generally :-— 

“ Any policy for the retention of the ships by the Government to be operated in competition 
with the British shipping industry would be a poor return for all that it has done in past 
yeara in face of tremendous difficulties to maintain the standing of the British mercantile 
marine. 1 have always maintained, and I make no apology for repeating it, that nationalisa- 
tion of any industry is only justified :— 

1. If it can be shown that the industry in question has failed to provide for national needs. 

2. If the Government can do this more efficiently and more economically than individual 

enterprise. 

“ Are we to say that private enterprise, as in the case of public companies, ceases to be 
private enterpriso when applied to the individual in his efforts to improve his remuneration 
and station in the ordinary walks of life, and that it is to be condemned in the one case and 
glorifled in the other? In any walk of life a lack of initiative means a corresponding lack of 
etliciency, and human nature is so constituted that whenever lack of incentive comes in at 
the window, efficiency and initiative go out of the door.” 


British shipowners can only wait and see until the war is over and it 
becomes apparent, first, to what extent the balance of commercial sea- 
power throughout the world has been changed, and, secondly, whether 
political influences are to be permitted to interfere with the work of 
rebuilding British merchant shipping which will have been largely sacrificed 
in winning the war. And in this connection, it cannot be forgotten that 
this industry is responsible for the most valuable exports of all British 
industries; it was responsible for ‘invisible exports” amounting to 
£300,000,000 in a good year of trading—1920. These exports will be all 
the more necessary in future years in order that the national trading 
account after the war may be balanced. The other ‘‘ invisible exports ” 
—the interest on foreign investments and the commissions of insurance 
brokers, bankers and merchants earned in foreign countries—will no 
longer be available, at least, to as great an extent as in the past. Most of 
the investments have been surrendered to pay for the war or have passed 
temporarily into enemy hands, and it will be a matter of time to restore 
such economic conditions abroad which will enable British insurance 
brokers, bankers and merchants to do business abroad. 

ArcHIBALD Hurp. 


CHAPTER IV. 
AIR OPERATIONS AND THE WAR AT SEA. 


NINETEEN FORTY-TWO was much more than a year of transition in warlike 
operations ; it was also a year of transition in allied warlike ideas. It 
marked the final abandonment of the extreme, all-air, theories and the 
adoption and application of the theory of the “ balanced force.” This 
was true of operations on land and sea, and it demonstrated the validity 
of those sober criticisms which had urged that sea power, land power and 
air power were components of three-dimensional fighting power, and that 
an air force attained the peak of its military value when it worked in 
conjunction with a navy or an army. Between the fall of Singapore in 
February and the beginning of the allied amphibious operations in French 
North Africa in November there is to be seen, for those who look deeply 
enough, the whole span of thought and understanding in the use of air. 

There is no need to take particular notice of those early reports that 
Singapore had always been completely defenceless from the land side and 
had been constructed solely as a naval base, but it is certainly true that 
the war doctrine epitomised by the defences of Singapore was based 
on a belief in the divisibility of land and sea warfare. If the attack 
comes from the sea, this reasoning went if put in crude form, it will be 
repelled by ships and by naval installations ; if it comes from the land 
(and that contingency is remote owing to the favourable strategical 
situation) it will be repelled by armies. The gradual development of the 
military powers of the aeroplane continued, but the Singapore concept 
remained the same. That both sea power and land power could be 
separately set aside by the enemy if they were not permeated by and 
invigorated by air power, did not appear. That great warships could be 
sunk and heroic land forces hounded down the peninsular by dive bombers, 
was not present in the minds of those who created and stood by the 
defences of Singapore. How different is the picture which emerges from 
the landings in French North Africa which came only nine months after 
the Japanese had poured into Singapore, taken a great number of prisoners 
and struck the heaviest blow at the very foundations of Imperial strategy, 
and, indeed, of Anglo-American strategy. In November, while the 
demands for more vigorous allied intervention in the war still echoed 
and re-echoed in press and Parliament, a vast force moved into the 
Mediterranean, taking with it its own air cover in the form of large 
numbers of naval aircraft, some of types freshly adopted for ship-borne 
employment and made successful landings. 

At the same time special airborne forces were flown out, sometimes 
in direct stages from England to Algiers, to occupy aerodromes and 
prepare them for the Royal Air Force aircraft that were to follow. ‘The 
air was here permeating the entire plan. Naval aircraft. worked from 
carriers and, at times, from land bases. Royal Air Force aircraft. were 
ready to interlock with them and parachutists and other Army airborne 
forces made their own special contributions. The longest parachutist 
operation occurred at this time, on November 8, when United States 
parachutists Hew in a Douglas C-47 aircraft from Kngland to Oran. 
British parachute troops were flown to ‘l'unisia and they were used at 
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Maison Blanc and Bone aerodromes. It will be seen that the air element 
was to be found in every stage of the French North African operations. 
Indeed, it also appeared in the preliminaries when the Royal Air Force 
Coastal Command undertook special duties in the Bay of Biscay and 
thereabouts. These, then, are the two extremes ; Singapore and French 
North Africa. But in between 1942 was a year of remarkable develop- 
ment for the “ balanced force.” Carriers played a more prominent part 
than ever before ; there were many fine actions in which they dominated 
the situation. There were also many losses of carriers on both sides. 
The particularly noteworthy Midway action, which began on June 4, was 
a classic piece in which United States naval aircraft contributed a historic 
comment on the part that should be played by air power at sea. 

In previous contributions to ‘‘ Brassey’s Naval Annual,” I have 
insisted on the value of full air-sea collaboration, and have repeatedly 
urged that air power becomes twice itself when it works harmoniously 
with sea or land power or both. At the risk of labouring the case I would 
point to the following events of the year 1942, all of which, rightly inter- 
preted, support the argument for the indivisibility of sea and air power. 

1. The escape of the German warships Scharnhorst, Gneisenau and 

Prinz Eugen from Brest along the English Channel in February. 

2. The sinking by Japanese aircraft of the Dorsetshire, Cornwall and 
Hermes in the Indian Ocean, and the attack on Trincomalee, the 
naval base in Ceylon, in April. 

The Coral Sea action in May. 

The Midway action in June. 

The Mediterranean convoy action in August. 

The combined operation at Dieppe in August. 

. The United States and Australian expedition against the Solomon 

Islands with the concurrent air-sea actions in August. 

The escape of the German warships along the English Channel had a 
sharp psychological impact on the people of Britain and led to a great 
deal of vigorous if not violent criticism which was largely directed at the 
failure of our aircraft to sink the ships and especially at the delay which 
occurred between the time the ships left Brest and the time of the first 
torpedo attack upon them by Swordtish aircraft flown by supremely 
gallant naval crews. ‘his criticism eventually led to the setting up of 
a committee of inquiry under Mr. Justice Bucknill with Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Edgar Ludlow-Hewitt and Vice-Adimiral Sir Hugh Binney as assessors. 

There were many points of the highest technical and tactical interest 
in this escape of the German warships, but these are not as yet free for 
publication. It can, however, be said that the action supported in the 
minds of the public the belief that there was still insufticiently close 
collaboration between the Royal Navy and the Royal Air Force and this, 
curiously enough, partly because there was a widespread uncertainty as 
to the department that ought to be reproved for letting the ships get 
away. Both Services had played a part in the action; their pilots and 
air crew members had displayed the highest gallantry and devotion to 
duty. But neither Service—as it appeared to the public at the time— 
was responsible. Here we have in miniature one of the essential problems 
of sea-air collaboration ; that concerned with responsibility for operations 
in coastal waters. If sea and air power are one and indivisible, it some- 
times becomes awkward when two separate Services are dealing with 
them both. And this difliculty arises in spite of the most loyal efforts on 
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the part of the officers of both Services to work in the closest concert. 
The solution to this problem, as it has begun to emerge during the year 
under review, is that of retaining the three Service system,with the separate 
Air Force, a system which now has the full approval of nearly all ex- 
perienced officers, but of providing the Royal Navy with a more extended 
scope in the appropriation of aircraft, in the decisions as to their types 
and in related matters. In this way the Navy eventually arrives at the 
position when, as in the North African operations, it can move with its 
own air cover yet can link with Air Force formations where necessary. 
It is seemingly a small modification in the organisational structure ; but 
it has its important implications. For instance, when it is said that the 
technical quality of naval aircraft has lagged far behind that of Royal Air 
Force aircraft, the reply is sometimes made that enthusiasm and energy 
for full development is unattainable in a Service, when that Service must 
make its requirements known through another Service. And there may 
be something in that reply. It is certain that the Swordfish has been 
sharply condemned on account of its inordinately low speed and general 
obsolescence. Yet some naval pilots will still argue in favour of the 
Swordfish on account of its comparative quietness and, more especially, 
on account of the fact that during the early stages of the war at any rate 
the process of dropping a torpedo demanded a low flying speed. The fast 
aircraft, therefore, had to knock off its speed and perhaps even lower its 
flaps, before dropping its torpedo and it was then that the guns of the 
warship being attacked were likely to be most dangerous. It was an 
advantage, according to the Swordfish exponents, to be able to take sharp 
evasive action immediately after releasing the torpedo. The argument 
held good to some extent for the Albacore, another relatively slow biplane. 
But it was over-borne when the fast United States torpedo aircraft proved 
themselves in action. The Avenger, in particular, distinguished itself in 
the Pacitic and showed that a modern style of monoplane, with torpedo 
earried largely within the fuselage, could do all and more that the older 
types could do. It would be fruitless now to enter into a discussion of 
whether, had the Royal Navy always retained its own, unrestricted air 
service, its Royal Naval Air Service in fact, it would have pressed forward 
more energetically with the development of ship-borne aircraft and of all 
classes of essentially naval aircraft. The fact is that the Royal Navy, 
though at Taranto and elsewhere it showed an early appreciation of the 
power of the air, was not equipped with first-class aircraft in all categories 
of modern type. Another instance which really belongs to a later period 
than that of the escape of the Scharnhorst, Gneisenau and Prinz Kugen 
along the Channel, concerns the fighters. It had been assumed—and on 
good theoretical judgment—that fighters designed for use with the fleet 
and for operating from carriers, must be aircraft with comparatively slow 
landing speeds and taking off speeds. It had also been ingeniously put 
forward that the naval fighter, intended to take part in actions over the 
sea and out of sight of land, ought to carry a navigator. The Fulmar 
earried a pilot and a navigator. It was armed just as the early single- 
seat, land-based fighters were armed, that is with eight machine guns, 
four in each wing, all fixed to fire forwards in the line of flight. ‘The 
tactical conception behind this machine was that the pilot fought the 
aircraft just as if it had been a single-seater, but that the navigator sought 
to keep an approximate check on position during the drift of the battle, 
so that when it became possible to disengage, the pilot could be given a 
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bearing which would bring him back to his carrier. Tam bound to say 
that I was impressed by this theoretical reasoning. I believed for a time 
that the sacrifice of speed and powers of manceuvre in order to carry a 
second man was justified, and particularly because I believed also that 
it would be impracticable for ordinary naval pilots to work the higher 
performance, land type, of fighter from carrier flight decks. But it proved 
otherwise. Naval pilots made experimental flights from carriers with a 
Spitfire, the fastest of the fighters and the most manceuvrable. Before 
that it had been found that the Hurricane could be worked from carriers 
and it was also being used, of course, for catapult service in merchant 
vessels. But it had not previously been supposed that the Spitfire, which 
had the reputation of being somewhat sensitive to landing conditions and 
to need a good surface and a jong run, could be worked satisfactorily from 
ship decks. But the Spitfire was found by naval pilots to be satisfactory 
for this and not to be too difficult for the skill of the average pilot with 
deck flying experience. The eventual outcome was the emergence of the 
Seafire, an aircraft like the Spitfire in almost all respects except in the 
addition of arrester gear. This machine took part in the North African 
landing operations and proved the best ship-borne fighter of the time. 
It even showed an advance in performance and fighting qualities on the 
excellent little Martlet, which the United States Navy calls the Wildcat. 

The feeling that naval aircraft and naval aviation should in general 
be given greater scope and greater encouragement to expand, was further 
supported by the curious Indian Ocean action of April. This, if anything 
increased the bewilderment felt at the time of the escape of the Scharn- 
horst, Gneisenau and Prinz Eugen. For it seemed to confirm a suspicion 
that had been born at the time of the sinking of the Prince of Wales and 
the Repulse, that the enemy’s naval aircraft and sea-air tactics, were 
superior to our own. It seemed that the Royal Navy should be freed 
from the restrictions which had earlier bound its aerial activities. In 
this Indian Ocean action the purpose of the Japanese forces was no doubt 
to test the allied strength in Ceylon. Everything was almost certainly 
ready to enable them to follow up the first attacks with powerful forces, 
both sea and air. But the Japanese found, as it turned out, that C ‘eylon 
was better defended than they had been led to believe by their intelligence. 
They did, however, do damage to the British installations and they sank 
the Dorsetshire, the Cornwall and the Hermes. The first two were sunk 
on April 5 and the last on April 9. On the fifth the Japanese mounted 
a heavy raid on Colombo, but lost 27 aircraft, and on the 9th they attacked 
Trincomalee and lost between 15 and 20 aircraft. The Japanese were 
reported to have used dive-bombers against the British ships ; but it was 
later reported that the aircraft were single-seat fighters, each carrying one 
medium weight bomb, and employing dive-bombing methods in their 
attacks. 

A pause here is needed in order to keep the actions that have been 
referred to in perspective with the actions to come in the later period. 
So far the enemy had enjoyed remarkable suecess in his use of air at sea. 
The Germans had exhibited in their ships an extraordinary touglmess in 
the face of repeated torpedo and bombing attacks in coastal waters ;_ the 
Japanese had exhibited a sureness of touch and a deadliness in their ‘dive- 
bombing and torpedo- -dropping, that suggested that an enormous amount 
of thought had been given by the Japanese navy to the use of aireraft in 
naval actions. One other thing had begun to emerge and was later to 
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be confirmed, that the most important types of aircraft for co-operating 
with fleets at sea on the offensive side, were dive-bombers and torpedo- 
carriers. These two had proved to be on the whole more successful than 
high-level bombers, even when these were using specially adapted pattern 
bombing for their attacks. On the defensive side no superior to the land- 
based type of fighter was found and in general the nearer the ship- 
based machine came to the land-based machine, the better fighter it 
proved to be. Attempts to introduce specialised ship-based fighters had 
not been successful. 

We now come to a change in the fortunes of the United Nations in 
their sea-air operations. Two historic actions appear in the picture of 
the air at sea in 1942; the Coral Sea and the Midway actions of May and 
June. Both these actions deserve a detailed study and the official 
accounts should be scrutinised for the facts. Here I want to glance at 
their wider implications. Both actions were naval and both actions 
supported those who liken the aircraft to a long range gun and to nothing 
else. For they were fought mainly at long range, with aircraft striking 
the blows. First announcement of the action to be made in England 
was on May 8, when it was said that a naval and air action was proceeding 
in the Coral Sea, and that it was going in favour of the United States 
forces. It was later stated that the Japanese had lost an aircraft carrier 
and a heavy cruiser sunk and twelve other ships sunk or damaged. It 
was in this battle that the United States aircraft carrier Lexington 
received damage which later caused her to sink, and there were two other 
United States ships lost. It seemed from the scanty and intermittent 
information that came in that the Japanese had sent out a powerful 
expedition and that it was directed towards Queensland. As a result of 
the Coral Sea action it was forced to retire. 

As for the Midway action, which should be looked at together with the 
Coral Sea action, its magnitude did not appear in the early announcements 
which simply stated that Japanese carrier-borne aircraft were raiding 
Midway Island, but were being engaged and driven off by counter-attacks. 
It was not until the United States naval authorities issued a statement 
that the Japanese had lost four aircraft carriers sunk, two battleships 
damaged, two heavy cruisers sunk with others damaged, three destroyers 
sunk and one light cruiser damaged, that it became clear that one of the 
outstanding engagements of the war had been fought. 

It has been said that the Japanese had given indications of the care 
and thoroughness with which they had studied the whole problem of the 
use of aircraft with fleets at sea ; now the United States showed that their 
Navy also had studied the matter and had some original thoughts upon it. 
The United States Navy was one of the few at this time mainly equipped 
with high performance monoplanes. Both the Royal Navy and the 
Japanese Navy had many biplanes in first line service. But a great 
many features of United States carrier practice were experimental. The 
average complement of aircraft was high for the size of the vessel and 
some of the aircraft appeared to be of a tvpe which might be difficult to 
handle in the stress of action. Fortunately the American experiments 
succeeded, and they were able to put up more powerful air forces than 
the Japanese. 

It was from the first a mutual race for aircraft carriers. Both sides, 
thinking in advanced sea-air terms, believed that the chief danger lay in 
the carriers; the initial stages of the battle, therefore, were a series of 
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aircraft sorties against carriers. The casualties suffered were exceedingly 
high. Indeed, one report put the Japanese losses at 275 aircraft, a figure 
tentatively given by Admiral Nimitz. In view of the loss of four carriers, 
this may well be about the right figure. But the losses were by no means 
confined to those aircraft which went down with carriers. The torpedo 
attacks were extremely costly. United States naval airmen displayed a 
courage which must be a lasting inspiration to their comrades when they 
made their repeated torpedo attacks, pressing them home with determina- 
tion in the face of withering fire and after large numbers of their pre- 
decessors had been shot down into the sea. It was in this action, as was 
announced from Washington in September, that the carrier Yorktown 
was lost. It was, in fact, a particularly violent battle in which both sides 
threw in ship-borne aircraft on the largest scale. It testified not only to 
the effectiveness of torpedo-droppers and dive-bombers against ships, but 
also—to a large extent—to the accuracy and power of modern ship-borne 
anti-aircraft artillery. It also showed that the carrier was gradually 
assuming a position of even greater importance in the scale of battle 
values. The tactics of both sides were to go for the carriers and to con- 
tinue to go for them while any lasted. For every carrier remaining in 
action constituted a threat to all other vessels. 

Convoy actions had, perhaps, given some inkling of what a major 
naval action would be like in so far as the air side is concerned. And 
one of the developments which had been pressed forward for many months 
was concerned with providing every convoy with what amounted to carrier 
protection. Carriers could obviously not be spared for the passing of 
every convoy; but the catapult fighter was installed in larger numbers 
of merchant vessels. A major convoy action in which carriers were 
used on a large scale was that which was reported by the Admiralty 
on August 14, though the action was joined on the 11th. In this 
action the carrier Eagle was sunk by submarine and so was the anti- 
aircraft ship Cairo. We suffered other losses as well, but the convoy 
reached Malta with a substantial part of the supplies needed by the 
island. The air fighting was fierce and almost continuous. The enemy 
lost at least 66 machines, while our losses were eight. It was only during 
the latter stage of the convoy's passage that the Royal Air Force fighters 
based on Malta were able to come out and help in the battle. For the 
rest ship-borne machines were employed and put up a fine performance 
in the face of opposition from numerous kinds of German and Italian 
aircraft. This convoy action is mentioned because of the fierceness of 
the air fighting ; but in many others air operations played an important 
part and this applies especially to the convoys for Russia. On this route, 
as on that to Malta, the ships had to pass within range of shore-based 
aircraft, and so each time the fundamental trial of strength occurred 
between shore-based and ship-based machines. 

Indeed, the story of the development of convoy air protection, is 
largely a story of the struggle between ship-based and shore-based machines 
and is a gauge of the effects which the nature of the base has upon an air- 
craft’s performance in the air. By the bold, forward-looking developments 
undertaken by the United States Navy and by the Royal Navy in the 
employment of high-performance aircraft for deck flying and catapult 
work, much was done during the year to close the gap between ship-based 
and shore-based machines. It may be that the gap will never be com- 
pletely closed; for it is obvious that the fact of having a long, fixed, 
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runway is always likely to confer some advantage on the designer of any 
aircraft with wheeled undercarriage. But we have to note also that the 
operational areas prescribed for any aircraft are a function of its landing 
and taking-off qualities. The effect of this is interesting. As the air- 
craft performance rises through increases in landing and taking off speed, 
so the size of the aerodrome rises with it, and as the size of the aerodrome 
rises, so the area of operation becomes more restricted. 

Obviously very large and elaborate aerodromes, with prepared run- 
ways, cannot be established close to enemy positions. They cannot be 
brought into existence quickly with an advancing army. In Tunisia, for 
instance, there was a restriction on air activity in the early stages through 
the scarcity of large, well prepared aerodromes. It follows, therefore, 
that the increases in performance of the land-based aircraft bring with 
them their own particular military limitations. A convoy sailing in the 
enemy’s coastal waters will be attacked by land-based aircraft ; but the 
enormous aerodromes needed for the ultra-high performance types of 
machine will not be established close to the coast and the land-based 
machines will lose some of their performance advantages through being 
based at comparatively long range from the scene of action. Compare 
the ship-based machine, deck flown or catapulted. This may be restricted 
in performance ; but it is based actually at the scene of action and it gives 
no performance away in range. 

Nothing is more technically arresting than the struggle, which reached a 
peak during 1942, between the ship-based and the shore-based aircraft. And 
in 1942 there can be little doubt that the ship-based aircraft made headway 
and closed the gap between themselves and the shore-based machines. 
The Seafire, indeed, is as good a fighter in the air as any of the Battle of 
Britain aircraft. From a study of the convoy air work of 1942 we may, 
with appropriate cautionary and restrictive clauses, lay down this rule : 
The higher the performance of a fighter aeroplane ; the greater its aero- 
drome sensitiveness ; the greater the aerodrome sensitiveness ; the smaller 
the operational scope. The extreme case would be the aircraft that wants 
a two mile runway to work properly. It may have remarkable speed or 
load carrying capacity ; but it can never go beyond reach of its highly 
vulnerable, tender, sheltered, coddled base. ‘This is tho ship-borne air- 
craft's strength, therefore, and it is a point which naval airmen will do 
well to emphasise at every opportunity ; that it works comparatively 
close to its base and that tho mobility and hardiness of the base tend to 
compensato for the limitations it imposes on air performance. For the 
carricr is in fact extremely hardy as air bases go. It has often been 
criticised as being vulnerable ; but it is vulnerable only relative to other 
comparable classes of warship. Relative to a land air base it is exceedingly 
tough, well defended and well capable of taking care of itself. Those who 
had experience of the bombing of land aerodromes during the Battle of 
Britain know that they can suffer severely and be put out of action almost 
as a carrier when it is sunk. Yet they are never sited as near the enemy's 
positions as the carrier must often work. 

All this clarification of thought on ship-borne and land-based aircraft 
and their relationship to one another, and to land and sea operations was 
a useful feature of 1942. The conclusions reached will begin to appear as 
the war proceeds. They were largely the outcome of convoy experiences. 
But there was another kind of experience which taught its lessons and this 
was the combined raid upon Dieppe on August 19. The most pregnant 
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part of this operation was mainly concerned with land-air work rather 
than sea-air; but the sea-air side has its indications. The essential 
feature of the sea-air side was the demonstration of-the fact that British 
ships could remain for a long period within range of the enemy’s shore- 
based aircraft of all types, yet could be afforded adequate cover by our 
own shore-based aircraft to enable them to conduct delicate and difficult 
amphibious operations. The actual raid occupied nine hours and during 
that time furious air battles raged in the vicinity. Each side lost nearly 
one hundred aircraft ; but the air balance went in favour of the Royal 
Air Force which was trying to hold the air space above the ships and 
which, in doing so, made no fewer than 2,500 sorties. Dieppe brought the 
Royal Navy and the Royal Air Force closer together and showed once 
more that air power permeates or, if you prefer it, binds together, land 
power and sea power. It was, on the whole, an unsuccessful raid. Many 
men were lost and the results were probably rather less than had been 
hoped ; but as an open demonstration that the lesson of the Scharnhorst, 
Gneisenau and Prinz Kugen had been learned it was of value. 

During this raid attacks on ships were made on many occasions ;_ but 
at no time was there a sustained and comprehensive attack by enemy 
machines. Here and there enemy bombers, notably the Junkers 88, 
managed to deliver attacks and to do damage. German fighters also 
contrived to machine-gun smaller vessels, including air-sea rescue launches; 
but the general picture was of an expanse of sea, close to enemy-held 
country, occupied by British ships, and covered by Royal Air Force 
aeroplanes. A point had been proved, namely that the Royal Air Force 
could at that range provide adequate air cover for landings, including 
landings not only of men, but also of some heavy equipment with tanks. 
It was also shown that heavy calls had to be made upon the fighter pilots 
in order to maintain the effective cover throughout the hours of daylight. 
These calls demonstrated the relationship between range and air cover. 
The German air force, working close to its bases, could put in a larger 
number of sorties per aircraft than the Royal Air Force; for part of the 
flying time of every British Machine was occupied in moving to the battle 
area and then again in returning to base. It followed that the defence of 
a coastal point makes much lighter demands upon the air forces employed 
there than the attack. A large numerical superiority must be achieved 
before the attack can be expected to be fully effective. 

The last action mentioned in the list given at the beginning of the 
chapter has not always received the notice it deserves. This is the expe- 
dition of United States and Australian troups to the Solomon Islands with 
the seizing of the air base at Guadaleanal. It merged with the concurrent 
operations in New Guinea aimed at Buna and Gona, and it provided an 
admirable model of three-element co-operation and of the permeation of 
land and sea power by air power. The Americans put in a large variety 
of aircraft types, including heavy, four-engined bombers like the Boeing 
Fortress, dive-bombers like the Douglas Dauntless and medium bombers 
like the North American Mitchell and the Martin Marauder. ‘The Marauder 
was employed to carry torpedoes, which were slung outside the fusclage. 
Bristol Beauforts were also operating in the Pacific at this time and making 
many successful contributions to the effort against the Japanese. 

The fighting for Guadalcanal was violent and it demanded not only 
strikes at the Japanese forces in the areca, but also strikes at Japanese 
ships which sought with the greatest persistence, to reinforce the troops 
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on the island. It was partly because the allied airmen were so successful 
in dealing with Japanese warships and transports as they approached the 
island with reinforcements, that the small number of marines and other 
troops which made the first attack were able to hold on in the face of furious 
onslaughts until they could be adequately and then amply reinforced. In 
these operations the dive bomber played an important part. It was able 
to do what might have been difficult or impossible for the so-called “‘fighter- 
bomber,” that is to batter the individual Japanese strong points, each of 
which was small in itself, but all of which combined provided formidable 
obstacles to the allied forces. The dive-bombers, through their combination 
of accuracy and blasting power, could produce the necessary destructive 
effect on these discrete strongholds. It is not here intended to enter the 
controversy about the merits of the dive-bomber ; for feeling runs high on 
this subject and both sides tend to run their prejudices to such an extent. 
as to over-reach reason and to make claims and accusations which could 
not be countenanced in a more sober appreciation But it is evident that. 
in the Pacific the dive-bomber has played a large part in several successful 
operations. It has done well at sea and on the land. Those who seek to 
deflect attention from these facts are not aiding in the correct orientation 
of our air development. The “ fighter-bomber "’ has done magnificent 
work in the western desert and to mention the equally fine feats of the 
dive-bombers in the Pacific is not to discredit the work of the ‘‘ fighter- 
bombers.” Very special problems had to be tackled by the commanders 
in the Pacific and the operations at Guadalcanal, Tulagi, Gavutu and 
Tanbogo as well as the fine action against Japanese forces in Milne Bay, 
New Guinea, called for a wide variety of air operations and aircraft types. 
The applied air forces not only attended to the battle in the immediate 
vicinity of the land and sea forces with their fighters, dive-bombers and 
torpedo aircraft ; but they also maintained a good reconnaissance service 
and long-range bombing on places farther afield. In the Pacific great 
distances were continually flown by United States Army bombers. More- 
over, supplies had to be brought over huge areas of ocean. And while 
operations were proceeding in the southern Pacitic those in the Aleutian 
Islands claimed continuous watchfulness and attention. It is to be 
recalled that the allied operations in the southern Pacific were begun 
with Australia under threat of early attack. On February 19, 1942, there 
had been the first big air attack on Darwin by the Japanese. Seventy-two 
twin-engined bombers had raided the place, with a fighter escort. In the 
afternoon twenty-one twin-engined bombers continued the attack and four 
were brought down. Mr. Curtin described the damage to property as 
“ considerable,” and there was a widespread impression that this was the 
preliminary to an invasion expedition. So during the year the tables 
were turned, or partly turned, and this must be attributed in large measure 
to the skilful use of all types of aircraft in this region. 

Bombing raids were made on the Japanese at extremely long range 
by the four-engined machines ; in November, for the first time in the 
Pacific area, United States infantry were flown to New Guinea to reinforce 
the Australians there, and this flight must be held to have had an im- 
portant influence on the subsequent allied successes. And all the time 
the air war at sea was being waged with fighters, dive-bombers and 
torpedo carriers. United States Navy losses which, in the Midway 
battle which has already been discussed amounted to 35 torpedo aircraft. 
out of 41, were often heavy. But at no time was there any relaxation in 
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the pressure on the enemy. If ever there was an area in which the proper 
employment of air power was difficult, it is the Pacific. The establish- 
ment of strategically correct air bases, the use of carriers, these and a 
thousand other matters were presenting their own special problems. It 
is in the circumstances unfortunate that it has not proved practicable to 
keep the British public as fully informed of the operations in the Pacific 
as of those in other battle areas. Even so what has emerged shows clearly 
that air power has been employed there with high skill and notable 
efficiency. 

In this review of the air war at sea during 1942 some attempt has been 
made to delineate the pattern of events as they affected policy and 
technique. But the few outstanding actions selected as a basis for dis- 
cussion were merely the end-products of numerous other small events and 
each of these, in their way, ministered to the improved understanding of 
the part that air must play in war. That has been the most encouraging 
feature of the year; a quietening of the clamour of those who advocated 
that. the air could do everything, a clearer view of the things that the air 
really can do for those who belittled it and, above all, a wider acceptance 
of the indivisihility of air power, sea power and land power with its in- 
numerable implications. How futile now seem alike the theories of those 
who said that ships could do without aircraft, and of those who said that 
aircraft could do without ships when the grand picture of the air-sea 
strugzle to pass the Malta convoy in August comes before the eyes in all 
its colours of heroism and resolution! Perhaps the extremists have served 
their purpose, for they have forced others to clarify their views and go, in 
the end, led to balance. And now finally something must be added about 
the part of the Royal Air Force which works under the operational re- 
sponsibility of the Admiralty, Coastal Command. A great deal of the 
work of this Command has been devoted to the fight against enemy 
submarines and I should be encroaching upon ground which is covered by 
specialists if I spoke about it in detail. But it is worth saying that this 
duty has brought into Coastal Command a large number of types of air- 
craft. not formerly in it. Squadrons of Wellingtons and Whitleys, for 
instance, have been used as well as the Liberators and Catalinas. Hudsons 
are still prominent and they are joined now by Beauforts and, yet more 
recently, by Beaufighters. The urgent requirements of Coastal Command 
have had some effect in diminishing the forces available to Bomber 
Command for the direct assault upon Germany ; but that was a logical 
result of the priority of the war against U-boats. Not only has Bomber 
Command released some machines for employment by Coastal Command, 
but in addition Bomber Command itself has joined in the sea battle by 
undertaking a great many mine-laving operations, using a number of 
Hampden aircraft for this purpose. 

In the Bay of Biscay anti-submarine air activity often mounted to 
considerable intensity. The Germans took notice of it and employed some 
of their Arado float-seaplanes for reconnaissance and other duties intended 
to damp it down. In countering the German counter-measures, the 
Beaufighters were found to be of the highest value for they could sweep 
the area clear of enemy machines without much difficulty, the Arado not 
being a particularly good aircraft in combat. Also active in countering 
the enemy submarines were the heavy bombers when these were assigned 
to specific tasks intended to damage the submarine bases, or the works 
which were known to be producing submarine components or equipment. 
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Of these raids a great number were undertaken during the year and, 
although it is known that the Germans take great pains to protect their 
U-boats and all their equipment and supplies, it is certain that the U-boat 
campaign was hampered—to what extent will only be determined much 
later—by these boldly executed and well-planned raids. To the raids 
planned by Bomber Command to damp down enemy submarine activity, 
there were added the raids of the Eighth United States Army Air Force 
based in Britain. This Air Force devoted some of its raids in the daylight 
to attacks on targets connected with the enemy’s submarine activities. 

Fighter Command also played its part in the offensive air war at sea. 
Employing its cannon carrying machines it conducted many attacks on 
enemy coastal shipping. Powerfully armed machines like the Beaufighter 
and the Hurricane IIC, were found to be of great value for this work. In 
the campaign in the Middle Kast fighters of these or similar types were 
able more than once to help markedly in the interruption of the supplies 
going to Field Marshal Rommel by sinking light craft such as lighters. 
It may be said, indeed, that every Command in the Royal Air Force, 
including of course the Flying Training and the Technical Training Com- 
mands, have rendered service of special note in this year of the war at 
sea. And inspiring that service has been this fuller and firmer under- 
standing of the indivisibility of the three main forms of war making power, 
the powers of air, land and sea. That is really the great and satisfying sign 
of the year. The bickering and the arguments of the past have been at 
last. resolved in a harmony of purpose which will not only give land and 
sea the full support of air, but, so doing, will also release and energise the 
power of air itself. No better portent could be conceived. 

Oxiver Srewarr. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE MODERN CONCEPTION OF SEA POWER. 


An address delivered by Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond at the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs on Thursday, November 26, 1942. Reproduced by permission of the Council, 


THE modern conception of sea power, as it appears in the speeches of 
Ministers, in the columns of the Press and in many writings on “ sea 
power ” and “air power,” differs in a most marked and fundamental 
manner from the conception of the great thinker who originated, or at 
least. popularised and resurrected, the expression. This new meaning 
lacks both the breadth and sweep which made Mahan’s work so epoch- 
making and differentiated it from all the earlier writings on naval affairs. 
This difference between Mahan’s meaning of the word sea power and that 
of these writers and speakers who now, in my opinion, misuse the term, 
is this: that while he interpreted it in the objective sense of the ultimate 
object which sea power achieves, the modern interpretation with which 
T join issue is subjective, and refers to the narrower sphere of the material 
instrument with which that object is attained; and in so doing takes 
account only of one of the types of material, excluding other types which, 
as everyone who has eyes to see is aware, play a great part in the 
attainment. 5 

I feel confident that I interpret Mahan correctly. Since I bought his 
first book just fifty years ago it has accompanied me wherever I have 
been, afloat and ashore. It is now a thumbed and tattered volume, 
disfigured with marginal notes. I do not, however, shelter myself under 
the umbrella of a great name or make an appeal solely to authority. As 
it is the duty of everyone who professes to hold an opinion I have formed 
my own, and it is that opinion that I propose to assert ; but as I quote 
Mahan and claim his support for my views I may properly be called upon 
to substantiate that claim and the claim for my assumption that he meant 
what I say he meant. 

What then is the meaning of the expression ‘‘ sea power ” ? 

Humpty Dumpty, on a certain memorable occasion with which every 
one is familiar, told Alice that ‘‘ When I use a word it means just what I 
choose it to mean and nothing more.” That is a very happy attitude to 
adopt, and it seems to be the attitude of the new school regarding the 
micaning of the phrase “sea power.” It suffers, however, from the handicap 
that, though a thing may be called by a certain name it does not follow 
that it thereby becomes that which it is called. Abraham Lincoln's 
remark that thongh one might call a sheep's tail a “ leg,” in actual fact 
the sheep would still be a four-legged animal is to the point. 

In the modern meaning that is daily being given to ‘“ sea power,” this 
method of Humpty Dumpty is applied. The term is used to mean 
“strength in fighting ships of the surface and submarine types,” as 
though those and those alone constituted “ sea power.” They are not, 
and they and their predecessors never have been, the whole of sea power. 
They are a part, and an essential part, or an element of sea power ; and 
they do not comprise the whole of even the material used in the prosecu- 
tion of sea warfare, for they omit one set of units which is playing a 
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highly important part in war at sea and will in the future play an even 
more extensive part, namely aircraft. One does not make a part into 
a whole by calling it so any more than Lincoln's four-legged sheep became 
a five-legged one by the simple expedient of calling its tail a leg. 

The operations of war at sea are conducted with a great variety of 
“instruments,” and those instruments have undergone successions of 
changes. At one time they consisted of oar-propelled galleys armed with 
rams, and fought with swords, spears and arrows. At another, of sail- 
propelled ships without rams, fought with guns on the broadside. At 
another, with steam-propelled ships with rams and turrets and armour ; 
and to these the infernal skill of man added torpedo carrying vessels, first 
on the surface then under the surface. Finally there came another kind 
of sea-fighting instrument, the aeroplane. In those times of transition 
no one dreamed of speaking of ‘‘ surface ship power ” or “ submarine 
power ” as distinct from ‘sea power.” Both types were types of the 
instruments of sea power, and so it is with the latest addition to the naval 
family. President Roosevelt expressed this with equal accuracy and 
simplicity when he said, at his fireside chat on May 26, 1940, that America 
“could not have adequate naval defence without ships, ships that sail 
on the surface of the ocean, ships that move under the surface and ships 
that fly.”” And later: “In sea operations the aircraft is just as much 
an integral part of the unity of operations as the submarine, the destroyer 
and the battleship. The fleet that has ‘planes is going to beat an equal 
feet without ’planes.” You will observe that the President makes no 
differentiation between ’planes that fly from shipboard and ’planes that 
fly from land. What the fleet needs is the ‘planes, and this is irrespective 
of whether they are ship-based or shore-based. It is indeed strange that 
we, who plume ourselves on being a maritime nation, and knowing some- 
thing about sea warfare, have been unable to understand this extremely 
elementary fact. 

We, in the persons of our Ministers and others whom I have mentioned, 
differentiate between these two classes of fighting ships. We speak of 
“sea power” and “air power” as though they were two separate and 
distinct things in the national cosmos. Thus on November 1 the Home 
Secretary told his audience that we are “in increasing measure adding 
air power to sea power.” What he meant was we are adding aircraft 
to the forces fighting at sea and they are playing an inereasing part in sea 
warfare, just as destroyers some years ago, and after them submarines, 
were added to our sea forces and played an increasing part in the fighting. 
He said also that we should remember that sea power and air power 
“could impose uncertainty on the enemy,” whereas that which imposes 
uncertainty on the enemy is the possession of control of the sea; and it 
is that control of the sea that is the ultimate object of sca power. If 
Mr. Morrison had said that the combined use of ships of all types capable 
of fighting at sca produced this situation, and so placed the enemy in 
uncertainty as to where a blow would be struck, no objection could be 
taken ; or if, ay Mommsen did in his history of Rome, he had spoken of 
“naval power combined with air power” producing this effect, the only 
objection would have been the failure to recognise aircraft as units of 
naval power, though it would have had some justification in view of the 
present organisation of our fighting forces. “ Sea power,” was, however, 
& misnomer, just as it was a misuse of the term to say that “ Japan's 
blitzkrieg in the Pacific” was “ based on sca and air power combined.” 
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In the old meaning of the words, that campaign was based on Japan’s 
sea power, though again it would have been admissible to say that it was 
based on the combined use of naval and air forces; though this would 
not have found acceptance in either Japan or the United States, in both 
of whose navies the air units are integral, inseparable and indistinguishable 
trom the other units of the navies on and under the surface, and even so 
it might equally well have been said that it was based on “ battleship, 
cruiser and destroyer power combined.” 

Another Minister, the First Lord of the Admiralty, whom we should 
expect, from the office he holds, to understand the true meaning of sea 
power, made his contribution to the confusion in a speech on November 17. 
“ In discussions as to whether sea power or air power was the thing of the 
future,” he said, “‘ we should never forget that the Axis Powers had 
gambled on their theory that air power could defeat the sea power of 
Britain.” He might with equal inaccuracy have said that in 1917 
Germany gambled on her theory that submarine power could defeat the 
sea power of Britain. There were, indeed, at that time some foolish and 
uninstructed people who did so talk, failing to recognise that the submarine 
is an instrument of sea power even though she navigates under the sea. 
But they saw their error in due time. 

In all these references the phrase “ sea power ” is being used in a novel 
and narrow sense, not in the wider objective sense in which it was brought 
into use by Mahan—‘ the strength or efficiency of a state or nation for 
inaritime warfare ” ; its ability, that is to say, to fulfil the ultimate objects 
of war at sea. I say without qualification that this is wrong. I say with 
equal assurance that this differentiation between vessels that Hy and 
vessels which float and swim has been responsible for many of the mis- 
fortunes that have attended us in the present war. 

Let me return to the meaning which Mahan attached to the expression 
sea power. He says that in reading Mommsen’s histury of the Punic 
Wars he observed that the historian attributed the outcome of those wars 
to “naval power.” Mahan saw that while naval power, in the material 
form of ships, was the instrument of victory, it was the control of the sea 
which was the determining cause; and the ships were one, but not the 
whole, of the elements which gave Rome the command of the sea, The 
ultimate aim, therefore, of sea power, as he used the phrase, was control 
of the sea and that control could be achieved only if all the constituent 
elements of strength at sea were present. So his first book was intended 
to be devoted to “a consideration of the sources vf sea power, com- 
mercial, military, geographical, bases, colonies and aptitude.” Sea power, 
in other words, is not naval strength, as our modern interpreters suppose, 
but naval strength is one, and certainly the most important, of the con- 
stituents of that larger thing, sea power. 

If anyone questions that this was Mahan’s meaning he has only to 
read the opening chapters of “ The Influence of Sea Power.” In those 
chapters he made it clear beyond all possible doubt that the ultimate 
object of sea power is the control of the sea and that it is in the posses sion 
of that control which makes sea power so potent an influence in war. 
Thus he says of Rome that she, “ by her sea power, controlled the basin 
between Italy, Sicily and Spain,” that water space, the control of which 
to-day is of such outstanding importance in our vital struggle. The 
function, the ultimate object which Roman sea power fulfilled and 
achieved, was the contrul of those waters ; und the meaning of sea power 
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as he used the phrase was the ability which Rome possessed to send her 
armies and maintain them across that stretch of water. He illustrated 
his thesis by pointing out that had the Mediterranean been a level desert 
with strong positions on its borders in the present coasts and islands, and 
had the Romans possessed “an armed force capable by its character of 
traversing that desert at will,’ a force that the enemy could not effec- 
tively oppose, no words would have been too strong to express the value 
of that “ peculiar” force. He does not discriminate between the types 
of the arms or their means of locomotion ; whether they should be cavalry, 
infantry, chariots or camel-borne. The capacity to control the sup- 
posititious desert would have resided in the possession of instruments and 
men of war apt to the purpose of the kind of warfare that would arise, 
trained to the duties, of positions from which they could act and of the 
means of transport of the needs of the force. Power, as he interpreted 
it in this connotation, is ability to achieve the end in view. 

The distinction that our present day users of the word ‘‘ sea power ” 
make between naval and air forces, has its origin, as it seems to me, in 
the meaning they attach to the word “ power.” That word as we are 
all aware, may mean either a quality, the ability to do or to effect some- 
thing, or the material strength by means of which that ‘‘ something ” is 
done. Both, needless to say are, linguistically speaking, proper, but in 
this matter of sea power there is a profound and most important difference 
between them and it matters very greatly to the people of this sea empire 
of ours, dependent as it is upon the control of the sea, which of those 
meanings we adopt. This is neither pedantic philology nor academic hair 
splitting, still less is it a matter of petty jealousy or pride. ‘To ask for 
precision in the use of words is to be severely practical. It is, I think you 
will agree, not open to discussion that precision in the use of words is an 
essential preliminary to accuracy of thought, and accuracy of thought the 
preliminary to correctness of policy and action. 

The proper approach to any problem of a practical nature is, I suggest, 
the objective one. The first thing to be done is to determine and to define 
the ultimate object one has in view, and thereafter to maintain a clear 
distinction between the end and the means by which it is attained. Ends, 
Aristotle tells us, differ. Sometimes the action itself constitutes the end, 
sometimes there is something beyond that has to be accomplished by the 
action which is the thing sought, the ulterior and final object. If, there- 
fore, we are to consider what constitutes sea power we must, as Mahan 
did, decide what ultimate end sea power exists to attain. 


HISTORY THE GUIDE. 


History is a true source of enlightenment. It can tell us what sea 
power is, what it has done at different times and in what it consists. 
What has been the ultimate object of sea power throughout the two 
thousand odd years in which it has figured in war? We can quickly see 
these things in its pages and how, whatever may have been the actual 
instruments used at different periods, it was never the instruments alone 
which constituted sea power. 

Time will not allow me to run through the long history of the objects 
of sea power throughout the many ages and wars from ancient Greece to 
the reign of King George VI. In a word, all these periods, different 
though the conditions and the weapons have been, all the struggles at 
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sea tell the sane tale—the Peloponesian war, the wars of Rome, of the 
Eastern Roman Empire, of Elizabeth, the Commonwealth, the later 
Stuarts, Anne and the eighteenth century, up to what is happening at 
this very hour of this very afternoon. The object of sea power has been 
to control the sea, and he who controlled the sea was able to send his own 
armies and his goods across it and to prevent his enemy from doing the 
same. Because of the effects of these military expeditions and of the 
needs and uses of the various goods upon the courses of the war, sea 
power has been an influence in war. 

Sea power, in all those wars, was effective or lacking in full effectiveness 
according to the extent to which it was capable of attaining those two 
ends. Its capacity to attain those ends depended, whatever might be 
the type of vessel employed or the means of its propulsion, upon the degree 
to which all the needs of sea power were fulfilled; in other words to 
whether all the elements of sea power were present and effective. 


THE THREE ELEMENTS. 


What are those elements? They are three, in the material sense. 
There is, of course, the personal element, but that I do not propose to 
discuss, vast as its importance is; for it does not need discussion except 
in one particular which I shall mention. They are: (1) fighting instru- 
ments capable of taking part in the direct operation at sea of overcoming 
the resistance of the enemy and shepherding the merchantmen or carrier 
of goods or men. (2) Positions from which those instruments can work 
effectively and in which they can find their needs attended to. (8) Ship- 
ping capable of transporting men and goods, and behind that and support- 
ing it and the fighting fleet, an industry—shipbuilding. 

Taking these in turn. ‘he need of the first is obvious. What is less 
obvious, it seems, is that it is quite immaterial what form they take: oar 
propelled, sail propelled, steam propelled, on the surface, under the 
surface or above the surface, armed with bows and arrows, guns, torpedoes, 
depth charges, bombs or any other agent of destruction, those weapon- 
carrying vessels are the instruments which achieve the end of sea power 
by destroying the opposing forces at sea and by that means obtain com- 
mand of the sea and exercise control. Every day that passes is demon- 
strating this to every one who is not too blind to see. Cast your memories 
back to an event some months ago. The battleship Bismarck was lying 
in a Norwegian port. Her departure was discovered and reported by a 
shore-based aircraft ; she was located in the Greenland strait by cruisers ; 
she was attacked by battleships ; escaping, she was lost sight of but was 
found by a ship-borne aircraft and wounded ; she was again lost, but 
refound by a shore-based flying boat ; battleships, cruisers and destroyers 
hastened from all directions to the scene; she was reduced to a wreck by 
the battleships’ guns and finally sunk by the torpedoes of a cruiser. All 
arms were engaged. Were not all of these the instruments of sea 
power ? 

Turn to whatever theatre of war you may and you find the same tale. 
In the Pacific we see three great sea battles ; in the Coral Sea, off Midway 
Island and off Guadalcanal. In each all of these types are present. 
True, the first two battles were affairs of outposts; the advanced guards 
and aircraft only got into action, but the losses inflicted were such that 
elose action was avoided. The actions were indecisive in that the enemy 
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was not destroyed; but he was prevented from achieving the purpose 
for which he had set out, the landing of an army in New Caledonia or 
on the coast of Australia, the capture of Midway Island certainly, and of 
Hawaii possibly. In the last, the recapture and complete possession of 
Guadalcanal. For what purpose does or did he need those islands? As 
bases for his navy from which it could exercise the control of the sea, 
extend his military conquests in the Pacific, and hold them aguinst all 
attempts to expel him till, wearied and impotent to expel him, his enemies 
give up the attempt and accept their loss ; that is, defeat. 

Turn to operations on a less majestic scale. Germany needs to use 
the sea routes along the coast of western Kurope to supply her armies 
and her sea forces in the countries she has invaded, Norway, Holland, 
Denmark, France. Road, rail, river and canal are glutted with trafic, 
and transport is short. The needs must be supplied by other lines of 
communication than the inland routes. They try to send the goods by 
sea. How do we dispute their passage and seek to control that traflic ? 
We use out light forces of all kinds that are capable of operating at sea 
against the carriers of these much needed goods ; destroyers, submarines, 
motor gunboats, motor torpedo boats, torpedo boats, torpedo and bomb 
carrying aircraft, mines laid by surface and air minelayers. This is sea 
power in the working. ‘These are the lineal descendants of the brigs and 
cutters, the sloops, corvettes and rowboats of the fleet, which, in the 
Napoleonic wars cut out the coasting vessels which were trying to supply 
the fleet at Brest with its needs. ‘he timber and spars, the hemp and 
copper that then came from the northern countries, the salt provisions 
that came from the interior by way of the Loire and Garonne, could only 
make the final stage of their journey to the naval base by the coastal 
route, but because of the efticiency of the control they did not reach their 
destination, Brest dockyard and the great ships that required them, with 
the result that those ships were largely immobilised. Brest ceased to be 
a base of major operations. It was sea power exercised by these vessels 
and craft that produced this result. It is sea power exercised by its 
descendants that does the same to-day. Do not discriminate between one 
type and another and say that control is exercised by ‘‘ destroyer power ” 
aided by “ motor boat power ” and “ submarine power”; but for some 
wholly illogical and strategically incorrect reason those who conceive sea 
power in modern terms speak separately of air power. 

And so I could continue over the whole broad range of the war at sea. 
It is such control of the sea as we possess with our sea power that enables 
us to send tanks and munitions to Russia by way of Murmansk, fighting 
the way through the opposition of big ships, cruisers, destroyers, motor 
boats, submarines, aircraft and mines. Why pick out of these one for 
separate treatment ? All work, or should work, together on a common 
plan, each doing that which it is best fitted to do. If Mahan were with 
us can there be an iota of doubt as to whether he would call this a demon- 
stration of sea power? Again, five hundred transports cross the ocean, 
carrying armies frum britain and America to North Africa. That which 
enables this great oversea invasion to be carried through is sea power. 
There is control of the sea. The army of the Nile is reinforced and its 
strength nourished by men and munitions that have made a 14,000 mile 
voyage round the Cape. At sume stages of that voyage it is guarded by 
one type of vessel, at another by other types. The several fighting vessels 
and craft which give this direct protection are the instruments of sea 
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power; the instruments which achieve that final object of enabling ships 
transporting troops and trade to cross the sea and reach their destinations. 


BASES. 


These fighting vessels, though instruments of sea power, do not 
constitute the whole of sea power. They are one and an indispensable 
one, of its elements. They could not do that which they exist to do 
without bases. ‘The story of sea warfare, of the eternal strugyle to command 
and control the sea in war, is one long record of the need of bases, of the 
impotence, the limitation of the power of ships without them. War, 
Napoleon said, is a business of positions. He was thinking of land war, 
but the saying is equally true of war at sea. One reason why Queen 
Elizabeth's war lasted eighteen years and in all that time never succeeded 
in doing that which her statesmen wished to do, cripple Spain completely 
by preventing her from receiving the bullion on which her power of con- 
ducting war was assumed to depend, was that England had no bases 
outside the Kingdom from which it could keep a continual watch on the 
Spanish fleet and the treasure fleets from the Indies. Cromwell found 
that he needed a base in the Straits mouth in order to exercise influence 
in the Mediterranean and protect the Commonwealth’s growing shipping 
with the Italian States and the Levant, so he sends his officer to discover 
whether Gibraltar, Oran, Bougie, Ceuta or Buzema can be taken—the 
ports whose possession to-day is, we hope, to enable us to protect our 
shipping through the western basin of the Mediterranean. Queen Anne’s 
navy could only make short-lived appearances in the same sea till it had 
bases which enabled it to stay upon the station from years’ end to years’ 
end; first the use of Lisbon in 1703, Gibraltar taken in 1704, Minorca 
taken in 1708. The modern analogy is the inability of our patrol craft 
in the sky and on the sea to maintain a continuous watch on the line of 
passage of the reinforcements going to the Axis army in Libya and now 
in Tunis, owing to the distance of their base from that line. We nearly 
lost. India ‘in 1782 because we had lost our base, Trincomali. Our opera- 
tions in North America in Rodney’s time were hampered, as he wrote, by 
the loss of Rhode Island. If we should have been driven from Alexandria 
in this war it is plain that we should have lost control of the Hastern 
Mediterranean, our sea power would have been ineffective. It is equally 
plain what Malta means in relation to that object of sea power, the control 
of the sea. he measure of its importance is to be seen in the 2,000 or 
more attacks, and the thousands of aircraft losses accepted, in order to 
deprive us of this element of our sea power. Indeed, does not: the whole 
theatre of the war at sea testify to the same thing, the essentiality of our 
possession of Gibraltar, Sierra Leone, Bermuda, Simons Town, Trincomali, 
Mauritius, Aden, Mombasa, Madagasear, and for what other reason than 
the establishment of control of the South Pacifie in this savage battle 
being fought for the possession of Guadalcanal? Is not the latest ac- 
quisition to the allied sea power, Dakar, of signal importance 2? Now, 
in the face of these surely self-evident facts can anyone speak of “sea 
power ” as though it consisted solely of fighting ships—and a part only 
of them, those on and under the surface ? 


Naval help to the Army. Landing supplies for the Eighth Army. 


(Official Photograph. Crown copyright reserved.) 
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SHIPPING. 


Here then are two elements of sea power: fighting instruments of all 
kinds capable of direct action in the operations at sea and the bases 
without which they cannot take part in those operations. With these, 
the sea can be controlled, the enemy can be deprived of the benefit of its 
use in war. That, however, is an incomplete expression of sea power. It 
is not enough merely to deprive the opponent of the use of the sea. It is 
necessary also to be able to use it oneself, to send our own armies to 
protect our possessions, help our allies, supply them with those thousands 
of tanks, aircraft, lorries and other munitions which seem to be so lightly 
considered when we are told that the aid we give them is inadequate: to 
reinforce our bases, to deprive the enemy of his, to bring us the food and 
raw materials without which we can neither live nor fight—all of these are 
the necessary tasks of sea power. There is one means only by which those 
troops and that trade can be sent to their destinations in the quantities 
necessary: ships. Maybe in the future a proportion larger than that of 
to-day will travel by air, but the bulky cargoes of grain and timber, meat 
and oil, coal and iron and various essential ores can only be carried in 
ships for a long time to come. ‘Therefore, for the purposes of obtaining 
tho victory at sea and of exploiting victory by its use, sea power needs 
shipping. Without shipping the victory would be sterile unless it were 
possible to reduce a great continental Power to submission by blockade ; 
and that, as we all know from experience, is impossible. Shipping is 
therefore a third indispensable element of sea power and linked with it 
that which produces, maintains and replaces it, a ship-building industry. 
The actual volume of shipping is, moreover, a factor of the highest import- 
ance, for on it depends the staying power, the capacity to take punishment 
without succumbing to the blows and losses which, even when the command 
and control are at their highest as they were after Trafalgar, for instance, 
it is exposed. It was because we possessed so great a volume of shipping 
in those critical months of 1917 and 1918 when our fate hung in the 
balance and our survival seemed to many, even in the highest rank in 
the navy, improbable, that our shipping was able to stand the losses. And 
our power to replace them was not less vital. Shipping tonnage is 
analogous to the staying power, the condition, of a boxer. How greatly 
shipping affects our ability to make use of our fighting superiority at sea 
at the present time is only too obvious. Our ability is limited by the 
tonnage available. Japan has, till recently, possessed two of the elements 
of sea power, in the superiority of her naval forces, composed of the three 
types defined by the President and the bases she has acquired, but she 
does not possess either the volume of shipping of the allies or the means 
they have of replacement. ‘I'he work of the American submarines and 
other vessels is not likely to prove less deadly to Japan's shipping than 
that of the Axis to our own, and if her losses reach the scale that it is not 
over-optimistic to expect, Japan's sea power, in its true definition of 
ability to use the sea, will be crippled. 

These three things, fighting ships, bases and a numerous and well- 
manned shipping industry with the resources of shipbuilding behind it, 
are then indisputably the elements of sea power to-day ; as they always, 
at all periods of the world’s history have been the elements. Sea power 
may be said to resemble a three legged stool standing on these three 
supports. Take one away and the stool will fall. 

8 
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How then have those who conduct our national affairs during the last 
score or so of years since the end of the “ First World War ” cultivated 
and maintained the sea power which had been the basis of British security 
in the past ? 


THE DECLINE OF BRITISH SEA POWER. 

They began by weakening it in its first element of fighting ships. 
They abandoned the policy of the “ I'wo Power Standard ”’ in battleships, 
affirmed in 1888, itself only a reaffirmation of the British policy throughout 
the eighteenth century since the Bourbon alliance in 1737. They decided 
to pretend that it is possible to defend a Two Hemisphere Empire with a 
less than One Power navy. Both the British and the Australasian Govern- 
ments rejected the proposal to meet the menace of Japan as Lord Jellicoo 
had recommended, apprehensive though the latter have continuously 
shown themselves, and, as events have shown, with good reason, that 
Britain’s difficulties in Europe would be Japan’s opportunity in the Far 
East. As to our cruisers, they deliberately departed from the principle, 
regarded by generations of experienced seamen as axiomatic, that the 
number of our cruisers is not a relative, but an absolute quantity, depend- 
ing, that is to say, not upon the numbers of a possible enemy, but upon 
the extent of the duties they will be needed to perform. Here, for example, 
are some words of Admiral Lord Exmouth, a great frigate captain in his 
day and commanding the squadron in the East Indies in 1810, when we 
had been losing heavily in our Calcutta trade. Called on by the Admiralty 
to report what sea forces were required in these seas he wrote, inter alia 
“The Board must be aware that a calculation of the entire force required 
to be employed in India must not be founded on the numbers of the enemy.” 
Nothing could be more explicit ; it was the accepted doctrine. It was 
based on experience and common sense. Eighty or so years later another 
great sea oflicer, Admiral Hornby, enunciated the same doctrine under the 
changed circumstances created by the steam-driven ship. His calculation 
gave our needs as 186 cruisers, a figure, curiously enough almost exactly 
that of the combined cruiser and armed vessel force in the war of 1914-18. 
Our rulers, however, in 1931, knew better than any Exmouth or Hornby. 
They affirmed the precisely opposite doctrine, that the cruiser numbers of 
our needs are a relative matter, depending on the numbers of another 
Power. They reduced the number to fifty, a bare third of what had been 
needed in our recent struggle for existence. On the same lack of principle 
they declared our need of flotilla strength to depend on the number of sub- 
marines of an enemy, which, as all instructed persons know, it never did, 
even if the destroying of submarines were the only duty of destroyers 
which it had not been in the late war and, as we see daily in the present 
war it is not: and these maids-of-all-work were cut down to a third of the 
number that had only just saved us in 1917-18. In the same element of sea 
power they deprived the Navy of one of its arms, its air service, a force that 
had grown under the impelling need of modern war at sea, as we have 
seen, to 2,800 machines and 55,000 men. While the Navy was thus being 
emasculated in the clement of fighting ships, an attempt was made to 
stop the building of the base at Singapore ; and loose talk was indulged 
in by people who imagined themselves “ advanced thinkers and realists ”” 
advocating the giving up of Malta and Gibraltar, the former was said to 
be nu longer any use in consequence of the threat of the air from Italy, 
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the latter because Spain dislikes seeing Britain in that position, as Senor 
Maura and Primo de Rivera had shown. We can see to-day whether 
those bases could have been dispensed with. But we dispensed with the 
bases in Ireland of which the Admiralty had said at the time of the Irish 
Treaty that without their use it would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
feed the island in time of war: a cession that has cost us thousands of 
tons of shipping, of lives of seamen and of tons of cargoes. It is true that 
the building of Singapore was continued, though not because of its im- 
portance, but because it would have cost more to cancel the contracts 
than to fulfil them. Aerodromes also were built, but as there were neither 
ships to use the naval base nor aircraft to use the aerodromes, they merely 
served the purposes of the enemy who found these conveniences ready 
made for their use. Sentry boxes without sentries in them are of no 
practical value whatever. 

Finally, in the third element of sea power, shipping and shipbuilding, 
nothing was done to check the decline that foreign competition was causing. 
In 1914 the United Kingdom owned 2,918 deep sea trading ships. In 
1936 this figure had fallen to 2,164, a fall of 25 per cent.; the seamen fell 
from 196,000 to 160,000, the fishermen from 76,000 to 50,000, and between 
1919 and 1988 the men employed in shipbuilding and repairing from 
294,000 to 175,000.* 

Thus in all its three elements British sea power was allowed to dwindle. 
The contrast between this supine neglect and the energy of our ancestors 
as represented by a long succession of Navigation Acts beginning in the 
reign of Richard III furnishes @ measure of the want of understanding of 
either the importance or of the meaning, or both, of sea power and of the 
elements of which it is composed. 


THE RESULTS OF NEGLECT. 


The result of this neglect or blindness has been brought home in telling 
fashion during this war. ‘lhe misfortunes we have suffered in the losses 
of fighting ships, merchant shipping and colonial possessions with all their 
valuable products and the strategical positions they occupy, in the delays 
which these losses have imposed on the development of our offensive, 
are, with the exception of the defeat in France, due to the shortcomings 
in our sea power ; as the failure of France to appreciate the strength and 
potentialities of sea power made her think that all was lost when Paris 
was threatened and her armies beaten, though far from destroyed. ‘To 
add to this there has been the failure to act on the old and well proven 
principle of British strategy that the first object of the combined fighting 
forces of a maritime nation should be to obtain the command of the sea. 
What nation, realizing that, appreciating the importance of command of 
the sea, and of the Mediterranan sea in particular, understanding that com- 
mand depends on sea power and that sea power demands the possession 
of bases, would have failed, in the seven months of its occupation of Crete 
to take every possible step to render that island impregnable, or have 
excused that neglect on grounds that there were more pressing demands 
elsewhere than the static and active needs of its defence ? 

The narrow interpretation of the term sea power which had led to one 
part of the fighting forces which take part in the operations of sea warfare 


* Sir Westcott Abell.‘ Merchant Sea Power, 1919-1939." The Andrew Laing Lecture 
at Newvastle-on-Tyne, October 31, 1941. 
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being segregated from the other parts is in direct opposition to the principle 
which most of us have had drummed into us from our youth—the principle 
of liaison of arms ; and it has had the result which neglects or defiance of 
that principle have always had—inefficiency: the inefficiency of the 
engineers of the army in the eighteenth century, when they formed a corps 
separate from and independent of the army of the day is familiar to every 
military student of those wars in which that condition existed. We in 
the Navy have suffered from the same insidious disease. In my young 
days forty-five years ago there was a gulf between the gunnery and 
and torpedo specialists. The gunnery men despised the torpedo as a 
weapon, the torpedo men reciprocated. Each “‘crabbed’”’ the other’s 
weapon. And what was the result? It was, in two words: tactics 
suffered. Battle, in the eyes of the gunnery specialist, was to be a great 
gunnery duel ; it was to be won by the artillery alone, not by the combined 
and co-ordinated action of all arms, the ships of the line, the cruiser forces 
and the torpedo flotilla. To the two latter the purely defensive function 
was assigned of preventing the enemy flotillas from disturbing the gun- 
fire of the great ships of the line of battle. So, though our battle tleet 
was double the strength in broadside force of that of the enemy and our 
flotilla outnumbered theirs, the battle at Jutland was indecisive. The 
flotilla effected nothing, not even its negative task of enabling the big 
ships to complete their destruction without interference. The great ships 
had to turn away, the very thing that was to be prevented. The reason 
was to a great extent that the flotillas had been treated as separate forma- 
tions and not as they had been in the German Navy, as integral elements 
of the battle fleet, for over a score of years. I had discussed their com- 
bined tactics with the Captain of the Kiel flotilla in 1897. It was largely, 
I do not say wholly, because of this watertight segregation that the 
offensive potentialities of our torpedo flotilla had been underestimated or 
condemned. ‘There was a lack of common outlook and of liaison of 
arms. 

The same thing happened when the submarine appeared. She, in her 
turn, was kept in segregation. During the two years in which I com- 
manded the Dreadnought as flagship of the Home Fleet from 1909 to 
1911 the fleet saw nothing of submarines and a proposal to associate them 
in their training with the fleet was rejected. It is no exaggeration to say 
that this segregation was one of the principal causes of the want of under- 
standing of the potentialities of the submarine, and therefore of the lack 
of precautions against her. The fleet was never escorted by the light 
craft, the harbours it was intended to use in war, Scapa Flow and the 
Forth, had no anti-submarine defences, none but the crudest appliances 
had been developed for attacking submarines. So little was known of 
the developments of these underwater craft that it was believed that the 
difficulties of navigation, tides, intricate channels and so forth, were in 
themselves a sufficient defence to the Fleet bases, that it was impossible 
for submarines to worm their way into those anchorages ; and I remember 
the suggestion being made by a young officer of Marines of my acquaint- 
ance more than a year before the war, that this estimate, made many 
years earlier, should be re-examined ; a suggestion that was rejected— 
how could a mere marine know better than the Admiralty ? Nothing 
was done. The bases were still undefended when war broke out and 
extemporised defences had to be created, but while they were being 
devised and made the Grand Vleet was hiding like a rabbit in secret 
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lochs “ somewhere in Scotland.” Segregation and separation were the 
parents of ignorance and unpreparedness. 

Unwarned by these experiences of separating one arm from the 
remainder, a similar segregation was imposed upon the new naval weapon 
in the air. Precisely as in the same manner as in those other cases of 
segregation I have mentioned, the liaison between the three arms on, 
under and above the surface was lacking. A spirit of competition and 
mutual depreciation was engendered. ‘The potentialities of the air arm 
working in combination with the other arms were not explored, as the 
potentialities of combination with the surface and submarine arms had 
not been explored ; and it is in a great measure owing to this separation 
that there has been weakness, both quantitatively and qualitatively in 
the air arm at sea. That, however, is not all. When, after a long time 
and against a determined opposition, it was recognised that a return to 
the Navy of its air arm was necessary, that return was partial. A distinc- 
tion was made between those craft which are ship-borne and those which 
are shore-based, a distinction that has no basis whatever either in strategy 
or tactics, still less in logic. The ultimate aim of sea power, the true 
meaning of the expression were not understood. The facts that that 
ultimate aim is the control of the sea and that all those fighting instru- 
ments that are employed directly in its attainment are naval, was either 
denied or ignored in this policy. ‘The base from which a vessel starts is 
immaterial. Every naval unit starts from a shore base, whether she is 
a battleship, a destroyer or a 56-foot motor boat. Because of this highly 
unscientific allocation we saw, for some months after the outbreak of war, 
two separate forces operating to the westward for the purpose of the 
defence of shipping, each working on its own lines, unco-ordinated, and 
methods being employed that were futile in the highest degree. At 
length both were placed under the same command, but though this may 
serve as an ad hoc measure it is wrong in principle and will create great 
difficulties in the future. The Americans discovered the need for unity 
of command in the operations at sea against the entrances along their 
coasts more quickly than we did. By a decree in March, 1941, the army 
‘planes and navy ‘planes were placed under naval command. 


FUTURE ORGANISATION. 


Apart from questions of what may be called “theory,” there is a 
serious “ practical” aspect of the question of whether this differentiation 
between ships and aircraft is to continue. It is clear that range and 
powers of aircraft are going greatly to extend, and that many of the duties 
hitherto carried out by surface vessels will be carried out either by aircraft 
working from shore bases or by the combined use of surface and aircraft. 
The defence of trade is a great responsibility which must rest upon the 
shoulders of one authority. I do not regard it as practicable or possible 
to divide that responsibility. When Pitt said he would be responsible for 
nothing that he did not direct he was giving expression to a sound and 
fundamental principle of government and administration. Those to 
whom that responsibility falls have the duty of preparing the plans and 
providing and allotting the forces in peace. They must be acquainted 
with the shipping routes, the resources, the seasons, the shipping employed, 
with, in fact, all that mass of business which is concerned with supplying 
the needs of the Empire and distributing its products. Knowing what the 
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requirements are, knowing the harbours and the navigational factors, they 
can proceed to make the calculations and dispositions for the defence in 
war. It will, I imagine, be readily agreed that the persons best suited to 
this work are seamen, and even our own seamen of the Navy are aware 
that they have a good deal to learn before they can fulfil that duty 
adequately. It seems, therefore, proper to assume that it will be the 
Admiralty who, in the future, will be the Department responsible for the 
security of the trade routes and shipping, and the Admirals who command 
on the foreign stations who will as heretofore be responsible for the 
strategy and planning of the defence. 

A part of that problem falls to a modern Commander-in-Chief. When, 
some twenty years ago, I commanded in the Kast Indiex, I had first to 
acquaint myself with the shipping routes, ports, nature of exports and 
imports, coastal trade and the degree of importance it held in the Indian 
system of distribution and so forth, and, with this information and know- 
ledge of the forces and ports of potential enemies, to see what there was 
to be done, how it was best to do it, and the forces that would be needed ; 
where convoys would be the most effective and economical means, where 
patrolling would serve. Then, surface ships, cruisers and sloops, were the 
only types; to-day a Commander-in-Chief would have to bring aircraft 
into his calculations. They would be an integral part of his forces 
operating largely from shore bases. Undoubtedly he would need them 
for patrols in some areas, for convoy escorts both on the ocean and for 
work on the coastal routes. It would be impossible for a commander 
either to frame plans or to make the calculations necessary unless he had 
an assurance that the forces would be available; and the efficiency of 
those forces would depend upon the experience and training they had 
had in the tasks they were to perform. What is true on the small scale 
of a foreign squadron is true also on the larger scale of the navy as a whole. 
The Admiralty of to-day and to-morrow cannot calculate its “ global” 
requirements if one of the classes of fighting craft that will have to take 
part in the operations is not a part of its forces nor under its jurisdiction. 
So long, however, as ‘‘ power ” is interpreted in terms of material, and we 
talk and think of ‘ sea power ” and ‘‘ air power ” as two separate things 
instead of considering the problem in the light of the ultimate object 
that it has to achieve, we shall have this anomalous situation and our 
forces at sea will be inadequate in numbers and types. Nothing more 
uneconomical, in the full sense of that word, could be imagined. 


THE ULTIMATE OBJECT. 


Tn conclusion, let me forestall one of the many criticisins that I shall 
have invited; that while I have stressed the need for thinking of the 
ultimate object I have failed to do that very thing myself, and have 
stopped short of the ultimate object in war. What I have been concerned 
with is the ultimate object of sea power, and that I hold to be the control 
of the sea. But I am well alive to the fact that control of the sea is not 
an end in itself. It, in turn, is a means to an end, and that end is the 
overcoming of the resistance of the enemy; an end attained by either 
assault on him within his own country, using whatever is the most effective 
and economical means ; which may be invasion by land forces or bom- 
bardment by air forces or a combination of the two ; by siege, cutting off 
his means of making war, or again a combination of assault and siege. 
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One of the functions of sea power is to sweep the road clear for the passage 
of the armies. That is the first and indispensable step, for one can no 
more send a great army across an insecure sea than one can send men 
across an insecure bridge that will not bear their weight. ‘That, however, 
does not mean that no military movements can be made until complete 
command and control have been won; but until there is a sufficient 
control on the line of passage. Military movements are absolutely 
necessary to enable control to be exercised, for unless positions are held 
the fleet cannot operate. Bases, as I have repeated, are an essential 
element of sea power. The campaigns in the Mediterranean furnish a 
most admirable example of the inter-relation of land and sea operations. 
If the army had been unable to hold Egypt in 1940, the fleet could not 
have stayed in the Levant. If the fleet had had to leave the army would 
have been overwhelmed by the superior forces the enemy could have sent 
across the sea from Italy. So the first task of the land forces was to hold 
the bases, and of the sea forces to bring reinforcements to the army. But 
as the army could not, until this last campaign, hold positions westward 
of Alexandria, the sea forces could not maintain the constant watch in 
superior force on the enemy line of communications between Sicily and 
Africa. The appearances of our sea-fighting forces of all kinds could be 
intermittent only from want of bases close enough to the enemy’s lines of 
passage and be was able to send strong forces to replace his losses and drive 
us back, exactly as the appearances of Queen Anne’s fleet on the line of 
communication between Toulon and Barcelona could only be intermittent 
until we had bases in the Mediterranean. Now, sea power in two of its 
elements, fighting vessels and transport vessels, has enabled two armies, 
one from the United States and one from Britain, to reach Africa, and these 
armies are engaged in adding the third element to sea power in the 
Mediterranean ; bases along the north African coast. With fighting 
strength in all its forms at sea and the bases it needs a step will have been 
taken towards attaining the object of sea power up the straits, command 
and control ; and the movement of military forces in safety from south to 
north and from west to east will, we may hope, become possible ; control 
is a step towards that end. That, of course, is still not an end ; it is the 
means to an end, crushing the enemy in his European fortress. Even 
that is not an end. As more than one writer since Aristotle has said, 
‘victory itself is not the ultimate object of war: which is peace. But to 
reach that ultimate object we must proceed step by step: there are no 
short cuts. We must be clear as to the object in each step and of each 
step, and while in each stage, must concentrate every effort upon the 
attainment of the object of that stage. The object in the present stage 
is to obtain control of the sea. We have not yet got that control either in 
the Atlantic, the Mediterranean or the Pacific, and it is to sea power, in 
its three elements of fighting ships that move on, under and above the 
surface of the sea, merchant ships and bases, that we must look to gain 
and to recover the command and control. My talk is referred to in the 
Institute’s notice as “the modern conception of sea power.” Actually, 
the conception I have put before you is not modern ; it is the oldest of 
all conceptions. It is at least two thousand five hundred years old. It 
is to that old conception that I wish to return. 
H. W. Ricumonpb. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE U-BOAT WAR. 


Ir warnings were enough we ought to be under no illusion about the 
seriousness of the U-boat war. The Prime Minister told us in December, 
1942, that the U-boat war is not diminishing but growing, and that the 
situation might grow worse before it got better. Lord Woolton has said 
that we must draw our belts still tighter, and Hitler has openly proclaimed 
that the U-boat campaign is to be one of the chief weapons for our defeat. 
Yet it is not easy for the public to realize the scale and weight of the 
attack. Our own government publishes no figures of the sinkings of 
merchant ships, and occasional statements by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty on the results of our attacks on U-boats, though doubtless 
intended to reassure the public—and possibly successful in that object 
—are in fact no real guide to the measure of success we may be achieving, 
because they give, not the deliberate Admiralty opinion of the number 
sunk, but a figure combining those sunk and damaged. Now the history 
of the last war showed that a high proportion of damaged submarines 
returned to their bases and re-emerged to continue the fight. During 
the last war there were numerous examples of direct hits by gun fire on 
enemy submarines even of bodies being recovered from them which led 
to their being “ written off.” But post-war information showed that 
some of these U-boats though damaged had returned to their bases and 
lived to fight another day. And not only does the U-boat go to sea again, 
but what is even more important the crew, more valuable for the ex- 
perience gained, is available for further service and for the instruction of 
new entries. There are doubtless excellent and compelling reasons for 
the non-publication of the Staff estimates of U-boat sinkings. The public 
have accepted the necessity for silence on the subject, but the vague 
statements such as those cited only give material for enemy propaganda 
about the large number of U-boats operating, while tending to mislead 
opinion at home. 
SHIPPING LOSSES. 


On the publication of shipping losses the British and American Govern-' 
ments have taken different lines. In this country no figures have been 
published since June 1941, presumably on two grounds, firstly, that the 
enemy would obtain from them a check on the accuracy of his own figures, 
which have undoubtedly been grossly exaggerated. There is, doubtless, 
a good deal to be said for this argument, but it is by no means conclusive. 
Unless the sinkings were enumerated in the areas where they occurred 
the figures would not reveal what the enemy would most want to know. 
Whereas if, for instance, the publication of a comparison of enemy claims 
and actual sinkings were occasionally given over a selected but unnamed 
period, he would learn almost nothing and the public would have an 
opportunity to measure the gravity of the situation. 

The second ground of objection to the publication of the figures of 
sinkings is that thereby the amount of tonnage available to the United 
Nations is concealed from the enemy. But this tonnage depends also on 
the shipbuilding programme which in this country at any rate is not 
published, though some American figures have been made known. Never- 
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theless, this second ground for objection to the publication of the figures 
undoubtedly has weight, and on the whole justifies the non-publication of 
complete figures. Yet the occasional publication as suggested above of 
a@ comparison of enemy claims and actual sinkings over a selected but 
unnamed period would, on the other hand, seem to meet the needs of 
justifiable secrecy, and at the same time serve to keep the importance of 
the subject and of its effect on the war in the forefront of the public mind. 

The policy of the American Government has appeared to vary on this 
matter. At one time sinkings were announced as they occurred, but 
latterly their practice has approximated to our own, and it may be pre- 
sumed that some general agreement has been reached between the two 
Governments, though it was noticeable that the American losses of naval 
transports off Casablanca were published, whereas British losses off Algiers 
and Oran were not. 

It might therefore be said that the U-boat problem must be approached 
without knowledge of the figures of the sinkings of either U-boats or of 
our shipping, but with the warnings of our leaders and the boastings of 
our enemies ringing in our ears. This, however, is not all we have to go 
on. It may be true that we shall have to draw our belts tighter and that 
the situation may have to be worse before it is better, but it is equally 
true that we are probably the best fed people in Europe, and that we are 
maintaining mighty armies in the Middle East and elsewhere. It is also 
true that our ships are transporting supplies, equipment, fuel and com- 
modities throughout the world, and that with all these commitments in 
hand we have been able to conduct in North Africa a great overseas 
operation involving hundreds of ships and scores of thousands of men 
with their supplies and equipment. Moreover, we now know that the 
rate of construction of new shipping has overtaken the scale of loss. 
Clearly, then, we are not at our last gasp; but the dependence of the 
United Nations remains based on the control of sea communications, for 
we are still on the perimeter while the Axis Powers are at the centre of 
the circle. Attrition of sea transport, if it goes beyond a certain limit, 
will weaken and detract from if it does not forbid the assembling of the 
forces necessary to attack and pierce the enemy’s central core. 

The security of sea communications is therefore a necessary pre- 
requisite to victory, and this as things now are means in effect the defeat 
of the U-boat. Our superiority in surface ships and our growing superiority 
in the air, except in certain well defined areas, assure for our ships free 
passage against attack by surface or aircraft; but the U-boat menace 
has hardly lessened, and it is this problem which must be solved if the 
United Nations are to develop their full powers. 


TWO METHODS OF ATTACK. 


For its solution there are broadly two methods of attack both of which 
are being employed. The first is the bombing campaign against the 
factories and building yards and against the bases from which the U-boats 
work. The results of this form of attack are in the nature of things 
impossible for the public to assess. In these matters the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating, and it is the number of new U-boats coming into 
service each month that provides the only test of the value of the Bomber 
Command’s work. This criterion is naturally not available to the public,* 


* Soon after this chapter was written, the Chief of the Canadian Naval Staff stated that, 
on the average, the number of U-boats in service was increasing at the rate of ten a month. 
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and the figures given by the enemy certainly mendacious. ‘The extreme 
air school, headed by Lord Trenchard, argues that the Bomber Command 
can, almost. by itself, solve the problem and that aircraft should not be 
“diverted” from the attack on the U-boat factories and bases, whose 
position we presumably know, in favour of searching for and attacking 
the U-boat whose position at sea is uncertain and whose destruction when 
found is problematical. There is no doubt that the R.A.F. attacks on 
the U-boat factories and bases, hampered and limited as they are 
by weather, and the constant and little publicised minelaying by both 
Services have a high importance, and must in the long run achieve sub- 
stantial results; but it may be assumed from the accounts given by 
press and radio of the work of the R.A.F. that those with the fullest 
knowledge of all the relevant intelligence are not in agreement with the 
views of the extremists. Moreover, it has been stated by high authorities 
in this country and America that the bombing of Germany has not, as 
yet anyhow, reduced the rate of production of new U-boats. 

The second method is to attack the U-boat where she can do the most 
damage, and that is in the vicinity of the shipping. Opportunities for 
attacks by patrolling ships and aircraft not infrequently occur, but these 
are generally fortuitous and cannot be expected to take either a steady 
or a heavy toll of enemy submarines. To catch rats one must bait the 
trap, and for the U-boat rat the bait is the shipping. Round and above 
the shipping must be assembled the strongest. and most. numerous counter- 
attacking forces available in order that in the first place attack may be 
made as difficult as possible, and in the second place that the U-boat, 
whether she attacks or not, can be counter-attacked by sea and air. 


THE CONVOY SYSTEM. 


This principle was initiated in the last war when in 1917 the U-boats 
sinkings became so heavy that some cynic asked if the Army could win 
the war before the Navy lost it. In that year the convoy system was 
started after a very short period of trial and an immediate drop in the 
curve of sinkings was apparent. The convoy system was successful for 
several reasons. Firstly, because the merchant ships sailed in groups. 
This enabled the routes they took to be varied quickly from the Admiralty 
or elsewhere if intelligence indicated the presence of U-boats in their path, 
while the very fact of their being concentrated in convoys meant that 
shipping was not scattered over large areas where a cruising U-boat 
might, and—until the institution of convoy—did snap up ship after ship. 
In other words convoy meant that there were more large areas empty of 
shipping and yielding little or no return to the U-boat. Again, the 
U-boats in the last war operated singly and, having only a limited number 
of torpedoes, it was diflicult for them to make a big bag from one convoy. 

But though both these causes produced a fallin the number of merchant 
ship sinkings they did not operate to increase the sinkings of U-boats. 
This increase came about from the concentration of escort ships with the 
convoy. Instead of dispersing these craft on patrols and sweeps, where 
U-buats might or might not be lurking, they were disposed near the 
convoys where alone the submarines could do damage. ‘They were thus 
able to foree them to dive—and thus lose speed and vision—and could then 
attack them when they had done so. So risky for U-hboats did attacks 
on convoys become that: during 1918, the last year of the war, the supply 
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of trained crews fell rapidly and the 5 per cent. or so of German submarine 
Commanders who were exceptionally skilful were responsible for about 
80 per cent. of sinkings. There were, of course, as there are in this war, 
other methods of attack on the U-boat, such as mines, barrages, nets, 
and so on; but it was pre-eminently the convoy system that defeated 
the U-boat in the last war. 

The introduction of convoys has, of course, its disadvantages. It means 
that the speed of the convoy is the speed of the slowest ship and most 
of the ships are therefore steaming at a lower speed than if separately 
sailed. This entails longer voyages and fewer of them in each year. 
Furthermore, the assembly of a convoy takes a few days which, for the 
ships and the goods they carry are days wasted. Moreover, the arrival 
in port of a large number of ships together instead of a few each day 
causes congestion in the ports whose loading and unloading facilities 
cannot cope with so many, and days are wasted in this way also. It was 
calculated that during the last war from all these causes something in the 
nature of 20 per cent. of full normal carrying capacity was lost, but this 
loss was far more than off-set by the enormous fall in the rate of sinkings. 

In the interval between the two wars much progress was made in 
submarine detecting devices, and the Navy felt reasonable confidence in 
its ability to beat the U-boat—always provided that we had enough 
destroyers and escort craft available. As is well known, however, the 
number of such ships was lamentably inadequate on the outbreak of war, 
but on the other hand the number of German U-boats was not then very 
great, and until the fall of France the situation was well in hand. 

The German invasion and eventual conquest of Norway and Denmark 
and subsequently of Holland, Belgium and France had two vital conse- 
quences. The first was the depletion of our flotillas by the losses and 
damage suffered by them during the counter-attack on the German invaders 
in Norway and—greater still—those suffered by the withdrawal of our 
Armies from France. It was stated by the First Lord that no less than 
70 of our destroyers were lost or laid up for repairs as a result of these 
operations. The number under repair it is true vastly exceeded the 
number of those sunk, but the work of repair and reconditioning was 
bound to, and did, slow down new construction. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL FACTOR. 


The second consequence of the German overrunning of the Continent 
was even more important. Until then Great Britain was a breakwater 
and a barrier between the German U-boat bases in Germany herself and 
the outer oceans. Before German submarines could operate on the all- 
important Western approaches to the British Isles, they had a long way 
to go, and were subject to all forms of attack during their passage through 
what were the comparatively narrow channels of the North Sea or the 
Straits of Dover. Many, of course, did get through, but one need not be 
a soothsayer to guess that plans were in hand to make their passage 
hazardous in the extreme. 

It is only necessary to recall the measures put into force towards the 
end of the last war. The mine barriers in the Straits of Dover and across 
the North Sea from the Orkneys to the Norwegian coast are instances of 
such measures, and there is little doubt that these or measures of equal 
or even greater value must have been in preparation in this war. But 
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with the whole of the Scandinavian, Danish, Dutch and French coasts in 
German hands all such ideas, calculations and hopes had to be laid on the 
shelf. The U-boats were, and still are—with certain limitations—free to 
navigate freely from German ports through and out from the Norwegian 
fiords to the broad Atlantic ; they can pass by the Dutch, Danish, Belgian 
and French coasts and can use bases on those coasts. 

This change from every strategic point of view, but especially from the 
point of view of anti-U-boat strategy was—it is not too much to say— 
catastrophic. It brought about the situation that every British naval 
strategist had recognised as being the worst with which we could be faced. 
It meant that U-boats working directly from the ports on the Western 
French seaboard were no longer faced with the dangers, difticulties and 
long duration of the passage round the north of Scotland before they could 
operate on the sea routes in the Western approaches to the British Isles. 
In other words, the U-boat bases henceforward lay on the flanks of our 
main sea communications and gained all the advantages that such a 
position brings with it. 

Meanwhile also the Germans had embarked on a huge and rapid U-boat 
building programme at the expense of other warship construction. 
Accurate figures are, of course, impossible to obtain in war time, but a 
recent German announcement spoke of 1,000 U-boats by 1948. Such 
announcements are notoriously unreliable, but the number completed is 
unquestionably very high, perhaps approaching half that figure. 

During the last war and during the post-war period it was widely held 
that while very rapid expansion of a submarine force was quite feasible 
from the point of view of the construction of hulls, engine and equipment, 
it would be almost impossible to provide trained crews quickly enough to 
man them at an equivalent rate. It should be remembered that the 
German submarines of all types, large and small, numbered only about 
70 before the war, and that an expansion even to the number of 500 
would have represented a strain on the German training capacity and 
facilities which would have seemed beyond their powers before the war. 
Indeed, this was no more than the truth, and there seems good reason to 
believe that the required results have been obtained by scrapping many 
of the pre-war methods of construction, manning and operation of U-boats 
and by evolving new ones. 

Evidence of the type of new construction is naturally not available, 
but from their own pronouncements, and from our knowledge of German 
shipbuilding ability, taken in conjunction with the known factors of the 
problem facing them, we must adjudge it highly probable, to put it no 
higher, that they have concentrated on producing U-boats of a very few 
simple and ‘‘ fool proof” types. Such craft would require a less highly 
trained crew ; and repairs, refits and overhauls would be carried out not 
by the crews, but by highly trained and specialised shore staffs at the 
bases. This supposition is borne out by such press accounts as have 
appeared, and by the photographs of prisoners who seem mostly to be 
young and of the thoroughly Nazi type. 


NEW GERMAN TACTICS. 


Of the evolution of U-boat tactics it is possible to speak with even 
more certainty, because the general outline of their methods of attack is 
public knowledge and reveals a complete change of system. In the last 
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war each submarine worked alone in an allotted area and made her attacks 
individually. This required a very high standard of skill, training and 
judgment—a standard so high, indeed, that, as already remarked, only a 
few approached it nearly enough to obtain successful results. The vast 
majority of the sinkings was achieved by a very few German U-boat 
captains. The others used to go out and make great claims, but the results 
when analysed during and after the war showed that they were empty 
boasts ; they generally fired their torpedoes at long range and their chief 
concern was to bring their boats safely home. 

The tactics devised to suit the rapidly expanding U-boat fleet dis- 
counted the need for this high standard by operating the boats in packs 
or flotillas, and by making use of their high surface speed. This speed 
which may be nearly twice that of the convoys they are attacking permits 
them to assemble or disperse quickly and to place themselves in positions 
to make their final pounce. Operating in packs they can spread over a 
wide area and thus greatly increase their chance of sighting ships or 
convoys. 

Should one of them sight a convoy she will report it and shadow it, but 
as a rule make no attempt to attack. The others will close, and then 
using their high surface speed will make their attack still on the surface, 
but under cover of darkness. This method calls for a far lower standard 
of skill and training than the individual method, and it also enables a 
number of U-boats to work in the same area, and thus achieve greater 
results than would be possible for a single submarine. Some U-boats 
still work individually in areas unsuitable for the pack method, and these 
doubtless are manned by the more highly trained crews, but in the wider 
oceans for example, the U-boat working individually is an exception and 
the group or pack system is employed. By such changes then in methods 
of construction and of tactics, the Germans have approached and—in 
justice to them it must be said that they have gone far towards solving— 
the problem of the great and rapid expansion of their U-boat fleet. 

The consequent threat to our control of sea communications has been, 
and still is, serious. How serious we are not allowed to know except, as 
was explained at the outset of this chapter, from the warnings of our 
leaders, but those warnings should leave us in no doubt of the gravity of 
the position. It remains then to describe the measures taken to meet 
the menace. 


THE AIR FACTOR. 


The direct attacks by the Bomber Command of the R.A.F. on the enemy 
factories and bases have already been referred to. They play, no doubt, 
a valuable part and their weight will doubtless increase, but so far by 
themselves they have played only a minor part in the whole problem. 
A second front in Europe resulting in the capture of the U-boat bases in 
Western France would have a direct and immediate effect on the weight. 
of the U-boat offensive, but while this may come, and is to be hoped for, 
it cannot as yet be relied on, and it is on the attack on the U-boats at sea 
that we must concentrate our principal efforts. The chief factors of 
success of the U-boat attack on our convoys have been explained as their 
employment in numbers and the use of their high surface speed. Once 
forced to submerge by our surface escorts or aircraft, both their speed 
and their range of vision are at once greatly limited. For example, it 
will be obvious that aircraft: making wide sweeps round a convey would 
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prevent. the rapid concentration of a widely dispersed U-boat pack. If 
they came to the surface to use their high speed they would be attacked 
by both ships and aircraft and forced again to dive. On the other hand, 
there are still great areas of the oceans beyond the range of the regular 
air patrols of the Coastal Command of the R.A.F. 

In parenthesis it may be recalled that this command was brought under 
the operational control of the Admiralty in December, 1940, though its 
strength as well as its training and administrative control are still the 
responsibility of the Air Ministry. This is what used to be called a 
“typically British’ compromise; but its working in the groups and 
operational areas has been successful, and the officers of the two services 
have worked well and whole-heartedly together. The system nevertheless 
is an illogical one, since the Admiralty which is the authority for ordering 
and regulating the movements of fleets, squadrons and convoys might be 
expected to have the final voice in the strength, training and administra- 
tion of their air as well as that of their surface escorts. However, such 
is the present system, and it is unlikely that any major changes will be 
made during the war in what is in effect a political compromise. 

To return to the employment of aircraft in the areas beyond range of 
the Coastal Command, the announcement of the loss of an auxiliary air- 
craft carrier during the North African operations may indicate that a 
number of such ships are being built, though possibly only for the more 
important convoys. Such ships would have a high value if in sufficient 
numbers, but if built in sufficient numbers and quickly enough they would 
have to be of moderate size, which again would limit their usefulness to 
reasonably good weather. 

Such are the main aspects of the attack on U-boats and defence of 
convoys which concern aircraft, and there remain the close escorts of the 
convoys composed of destroyers, corvettes, sloops, trawlers and similar 
small craft, the exact class or type being selected according to the speed 
of the convoy, the weather to be expected, the length of the voyage, the 
opposition probable and—above and beyond everything else—according 
to the numbers available. It is shortage of available escort craft which 
has been our chief handicap throughout the U-boat war. The gravity of 
it in the early days may well be measured by the loan of fifty over-age 
American destroyers contemporaneously with the grant to the United 
States of 99 years leases of sites for naval and air bases in the Western 
Atlantic and Caribbean. Though it was an exchange probably well 
worth while, and though since then the shipyards of this country, Canada 
and the United States have been working overtime to build more escort 
craft, the shortage still persists. For it is upon the close escort to our 
convoys that their safety depends, and it is these escorts also that yield 
the greatest harvest. in U-boat. sinkings. 


THE ESCORT SHIPS, 


It may be well here to consider the requirements of these “ little 
ships.” They must in the first place be strong and seaworthy enough 
and have sufficient endurance to accompany the ships they are protecting 
through the weather and seas they are likely to encounter, and they must 
have speed enough not only for the convoy, but enough also to overtake 
and rejoin the convoy after being left behind for a time hunting a U-boat 
or rescuing the crew of a torpedoed merchant ship. They must further 
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be equipped with anti-submarine devices, depth charges and guns suffi- 
cient for dealing with submarines as well as with enemy small craft and 
E-boats, and finally, an adequate anti-aircraft armament. They are, 
therefore, ships requiring considerable size and engine power and a 
multiplicity of armament and equipment, and they cannot by any means 
be “ built by the mile and cut off by the yard ” in the old phrase. 

The competing claims for more shipping to replace tonnage lost, and 
more escort craft to attack U-boats and protect existing tonnage are 
among the harder of those to settle, but as the new construction curve 
rises above the curve of sinkings they will be more easily dealt with. 
One thing is certain, there can never be enough escort vessels during this 
war, for nothing can take their place or perform their functions and their 
number at the outset of war, and ever since, has been woefully inadequate. 

For obvious reasons it would not be proper to discuss the tactics of 
escort craft in any detail. When escorting aircraft are available the air- 
craft keep the U-boats submerged during daylight in clear weather, and 
this, while it lessens the chance of their attacking after dark, does not 
prevent it. But in such cases the escorting ships would not allow them- 
selves to be drawn away in daylight hours. At night, in thick weather, 
or without aircraft the escorting craft must depend on their own anti- 
submarine devices. [T'rom all these considerations it will be clear how 
important and valuable is the air factor in reducing the strength of the 
U-boat attack ; it will be clear also that valuable as it is, the structure of 
the U-boat war is based ultimately on the escort craft and flotillas. 


CONCLUSION. 


Such, then, are the elements of the U-boat war, as far as we are allowed 
to know them. On the one hand there is the great and still growing 
number of U-bouts perfecting their tactics and taking their steady toll 
of merchant shipping to a degree described by the Prime Minister as not 
diminishing but growing. On the other hand there is the combined effort. 
of the United Nations on the sea and the air, with all the scientific resources 
at their disposal. This effort and these resources, resulting as they must 
surely do in a vastly increased scale of attack, give us confidence that the 
problem will be solved within measurable time. The fact that new con- 
struction is beginning and, it is hoped, will continue to outweigh sinkings 
should not satisfy us. It is not only shipping tonnage that is sunk: with 
the ships go down the cargves they carry, and all too often many of the 
gallant men manning the ships. ‘These men, as every sailor knows, are 
irreplaceable. 

We must, indeed, protect the ships, but in the end the best way to 
protect them is to attack and sink the U-boats. ‘hat is the U-boat war. 

“ GREENWICH.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
SUBMARINES AND LIGHT COASTAL CRAFT IN 1942. 


‘lwo important factors of the war at sea during 1942 have been the great 
successes achieved by our submarines, chiefly in the difficult and dangerous 
waters of the central Mediterranean, and the great increase in the strength 
and offensiveness of our light Coastal Forces. 


BRITISH SUBMARINES IN 1942. 


The year 1942 was outstanding in British submarine history, both by 
reason of the scale of the British submarine effort employed, and the 
results achieved. When the full story of our submarines can be written, 
there is no doubt that their work in 1942 will be adjudged even more 
notable than the operations carried out by British submarines in the Sea 
of Marmora, inside the Heligoland Bight, and in the Baltic during the 
war of 1914-18. Submarine operations were more widespread than ever 
before. British submarines operated successfully in the Arctic and in 
the waters of the Dutch East Indies, as well as in the Atlantic, the Mediter- 
ranean, and the North Sea. 

Events made the Mediterranean the main theatre of British submarine 
warfare during the year. The strategic position of Italy, the Italian 
islands, and Libya—straddling the central narrows of the Mediterranean 
—made this an area in which our naval operations had to be conducted 
chiefly by submarines. In this area, too, was the greatest volume of 
enemy seaborne communications, dictated by the constant need for 
supply and reinforcement of the Axis armies in Libya. It was under 
constant enemy air patrol, with E-boats and other anti-submarine craft 
operating continuously from Lampedusa, Pantellaria, and the Sicilian, 
Italian and Libyan bases. The water in this area is usually clear, and 
on a calm day a submarine can be seen by aircraft, even if submerged to 
a considerable depth. 

The enemy, faced with only short sea passages, and having at his 
disposal a large force of fast destroyers and similar craft, was able to 
carry his military reinforcements and supplies in small convoys having 
very strong escorts, and to arrange for the most dangerous part of their 
passage to be accomplished in dark hours. 

Add to these factors the copious use of mines by the Italians, and it 
will be appreciated that our submarines in the central Mediterranean 
operated under conditions of extreme difficulty and danger. Yet they 
inflicted very serious loss upon the enemy, and there is no doubt that they 
contributed largely to the decisive victory of the Kighth Army, and later 
gave valuable assistance to the First Army. 

In the last weeks of 1942, when the Axis sought to offset the Allied 
landings in French North Africa by throwing large forces into Tunisia 
in an attempt to consolidate that immensely important strategical bridge- 
head, an even greater responsibility was thrown upon our submarines. 
They responded immediately and successfully to the call, and took full 
advantage of the greater number of targets presented by the enemy. 

In September, 1942, Admiral Sir Max Horton, the Admiral of Sub- 
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marines, stated that ‘“‘ British submarines in the present war have sunk 
800 enemy supply ships, including many troopships, and damaged nearly 
50 more; and have sunk or damaged 87 German and Italian warships, 
including more U-boats than were destroyed by British submarines in the 
whole of the last war.” 

After that statement was made, official communiqués showed that the 
rate of loss inflicted on the enemy by our submarines not only increased, 
but multiplied—chiefly as a result of the greater volume of enemy sea 
traffic called for by the Libyan and Tunisian campaigns. 

Analysis of the official communiqués shows that of 24 enemy warships 
and 145 troopships and supply ships sunk or damaged by our submarines 
during the past year, 12 warships and 67 troopships and supply ships 
were sunk or damaged since the beginning of the Eighth Army’s offensive 
at El Alamein late in October. 

Nearly all the ships classed as “‘ damaged ” were hit by torpedo. The 
damage inflicted can therefore be considered serious. Having regard to 
the vital importance of the time factor in the arrangements the enemy 
has been trying to make; and the delays and disorganisation imposed 
upon Italian ship-repairing by the visits of the R.A.F. and United States 
Air Forces to shipyards and centres of industry and communications ; it 
seemed justifiable to consider ships hit by torpedo during recent months 
as useless to the enemy during the campaigns then in progress. 

The central Mediterranean, although the most important, has not 
been the only part of the Middle Sea to be successfully exploited by our 
submarines during the past year. In the Aegean a great many enemy 
ships were destroyed—ships concerned with the movement of troops and 
supplies to the Greek islands and the Dodecanese, and, probably more 
important in the long run, the transport of oil from the Rumanian oil 
fields to Italy. A number of tankers engaged on this work were torpedoed 
by British submarines. 

When the whole of Cyrenaica was in Axis hands the enemy made a 
practice of assembling his convoys on the west coast of Greece and running 
them across from Cape Matapan to Benghazi, Derna, Tobruk, and Mersa 
Matruh. During this phase our submarines operated successfully south 
of Greece and along the Greek west coast. 

It was in these waters, in early March, that Commander A. C. C. Miers, 
D.S.0., R.N., won the fourth submarine V.C. of the war by seeking out 
the enemy in one of his defended harbours in order to destroy him. The 
London Gazette citation of this award was as follows :— 

“For valour in command of H.M. Submarine Torbay in a daring and successful raid on 
shipping in a defended enemy harbour, planned with full knowledge of the great hazards to 
be expected during 17 hours in waters closely patrolled by the enemy. On arriving in the 
harbour he had to charge his batteries, lying on the surface in full moonlight under the guns 
of the enemy. As he could not see his target he waited several hours and attacked in full 
daylight in a glassy calm. When he had fired his torpedoes he was heavily counter-attacked 
and had to withdraw through a long channel with anti-submarine craft all round and con- 
tinuous air patrols overhead.” 

The harbour entered by the Torbay was Corfu Roads. To reach the 
anchorage the submarine had to make the passage of the 20-mile long 
channel between the island of Corfu and the Greek mainland. The 
width of this channel varies, but it never exceeds 12 miles, and its southern 
entrance is only about 1} miles wide. It was a calm and still night, so 
that in parts of the passage the diesel engines could not be used as they 
might have been heard by the enemy. The resulting drain on the electric 
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batteries made it necessary to re-charge on the surface at the entrance to 
the Roads themselves, since it was imperative to have ample power if 
there were to be any chance of successful withdrawal by daylight after 
the attack. It was, moreover, only one day after full moon, and the sky 
was clear. While trying to attack at dawn the Torbay had to turn away 
to avoid being rammed by a patrol vessel. This delay imposed the 
necessity of attack in broad daylight, yet two supply ships were hit by 
torpedoes and almost certainly sunk, and the Torbay was afterwards 
skilfully extricated from a very dangerous situation, and reached the 
open sea just before noon after a passage made no easier by the frenzied 
activity of the enemy surface and air patrols and the dropping of a large 
number of depth charges. The:Torbay was not the only submarine to 
seek out the enemy in his harbours when he could not be found at sea. 

Two other submarine V.C.’s have been awarded during the year. 
These were to Lieutenant P.S. W. Roberts, R.N. and Petty Officer T. W. 
Gould—the First Lieutenant and Second Coxswain of H.M. Submarine 
Thrasher—for saving their submarine under conditions of great difficulty 
and danger. The London Gazette citation of these awards was as 
follows :— 


“On February 16, in daylight, H.M. Submarine Thrasher attacked and sank a heavily 
escorted supply ship. She was at once attacked by depth charges and was bombed by 
aircraft. The presence of two unexploded bombs in the gun-casing was discovered when, 
after dark, the submarine surfaced and began to roll. 

“Lieutenant Roberts and Petty Officer Gould volunteered to remove these bombs, 
which were of a type unknown to them. The danger in dealing with the second bomb was 
very great. To reach it they had to go through the casing, which was so low that they had 
to lie at full length to move in it. Through this narrow space in complete darkness, they 
pushed and dragged the bomb for a distance of some 20 feet until it could be lowered over 
the side. Every time the bomb was moved there was a loud twanging noise, as of a broken 
spring, which added nothing to their peace of mind. This deed was the more gallant as 
H.M.S. Thrasher’s presence was known to the enemy; she was close to the enemy coast, 
and in waters where his patrols were known to be active day and night. There was a very 
great chance, and they knew it, that the submarine might have to crash dive while they were 
in the casing. Had this happened they must have been drowned.” 


This amazing incident happened in the Aegean. Many submarines have 
had almost miraculous escapes, but that of the Thrasher is unique. 

Not content with doing great execution among the enemy shipping, 
British submarines carried submarine warfare into the enemy’s territory 
along the coasts of Italy and Sicily. It was revealed early in December 
that one of our submarines had shelled and blown up two railway trains, 
and that oil storage tanks and a factory had also been successfully bom- 
barded. The coasts of Italy and Sicily are very vulnerable to such attacks, 
since they are mostly steep-to, and the Italian railways run for many miles 
close to the shore, with many viaducts and tunnels forming tempting and 
profitable targets. It may be supposed, therefore, that the incidents 
referred to above are not without precedent. Nor can they be dismissed 
as unimportant raids. The length of the Italian seaboard makes her 
particularly vulnerable to attack from the sea. Sudden bombardments 
must force the Italians to strengthen their coast defences at the expense 
of other urgent requirements, and every interruption of her communica- 
tions system contributes to the disorganisation and ultimate defeat of 
the Axis powers. 

The reclamation of the vast and strategically important territories of 
French North and West Africa was the greatest offensive step so far taken 
by the United Nations, and in this a British submarine played a notable 
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part. It was a British submarine which landed American negotiators on 
the Algerian coast for secret parleys with the French; and it was a 
British submarine which penetrated a Vichy harbour and extricated ° 
General Giraud so that he could take command of the French in Africa. 

During the year there was a considerable increase in the responsibilities , 
of our submarines off the Norwegian coast. In January the battleship 
Tirpitz—sister ship of the Bismarck—went to the Norwegian coast, and 
she has remained there ever since. Other powerful German units were in 
Norwegian waters from time to time. They varied their bases, but 
wherever they were our submarines had to be constantly on the watch 
for any sudden movement which might herald a raid or an attempt to 
break out into the Atlantic. 

For many months in the summer the Tirpitz and some of her consorts 
were in the Narvik area. This was at a time when convoys carrying British 
and American supplies to Russia were forced by the ice to pass fairly close 
to the North Cape. The German surface ships were only part of the threat 
massed by the Germans in north Norway in an attempt to stop the passage 
of these convoys. Destroyers and strong concentrations of the Luftwaffe 
were also stationed in North Norway. To keep watch against the German 
heavy ships, and to attempt to intercept and attack them if they left the 
fiords and tried to interfere with the passage of our north Russian convoys 
became the chief responsibility of the British submarines stationed in 
so-called ‘‘ home waters.” 

In the event, the only submarine to lay claim to a successful attack 
on the Tirpitz was Russian. This, however, in no way detracts from the 
value of the many arduous patrols carried out by our submarines within 
the Arctic Circle. It may well be that the almost total lack of initiative 
shown by the German heavy ships was due to knowledge that our sub- 
marines patrolled those waters. 

In addition to maintaining these patrols, submarines took their place 
among the escorts of the Murmansk and White Sea convoys in order 
further to guard against the threat of the German heavy ships. While 
so doing some of our submarines were heavily attacked from the air, but 
always they escaped damage—fortunately, for in those waters, so far 
from a base, damage to a submarine would be a very serious matter. 

In the Atlantic and the Bay of Biscay our submarines performed 
valuable work. Because scarcity of targets, owing to the enemy’s lack 
of sea-going enterprise, precluded the issue of communiqués, one must not 
imagine that nothing was done. It would probably be impossible to 
compute the number of hours spent on patrol by British submarines for 
every target seen and attacked, but the figure would certainly be astonish- 
ing for all waters outside the Mediterranean. 

In February the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau and the Prinz Eugen left 
Brest and succeeded in making their way up Channel and gaining the 
German ports. This was a bitter disappointment to our submarines. 
Month after month they had maintained patrols off Brest in all weathers. 

The ubiquity of the work of British submarines was underlined in the 
middle of December, when it was announced that H.M. Submarine Truant, 
commanded by Lieutenant-Commander H. A. V. Haggard, D.8.0., 
D.S.C., R.N., had returned to the United Kingdom after two and a half 
years service abroad in the Mediterranean, the Adriatic, the Indian Ocean, 
the Java Sea, the Malacca Straits, and the Sunda Strait. It is worth 
recalling that the Truant, then under a different commanding officer, 
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served with conspicuous success during the Norwegian campaign, when 
she sank the German cruiser Karlsruhe. Towards the end of the year, 
and long after the Truant must have left the Far East, the Admiralty 
announced the sinking of a Japanese supply ship by one of our submarines, 
showing that the Truant was not alone in Far Eastern waters. 

The great successes achieved by British submarines in the past year 
have not been cheaply gained. There have been many losses to bring 
home to us the dangerous nature of submarine warfare under modern 
conditions. 

The summer was marred by the announcement of the loss of perhaps 
the most famous submarine of this war—H.M. Submarine Upholder, 
commanded by Lieutenant-Commander M. D. Wanklyn, V.C., D.S.O., 
R.N., who had been awarded the first submarine V.C. of this war. 

In announcing this loss on August 22, the Admiralty added the 
following to its usual terse communiqué :— 


“It is seldom proper for Their Lordships to draw distinction between different services 
rendered in the course of naval duty, but they take this opportunity of singling out those of 
H.M.S. Upholder, under the command of Lieutenant-Commander M. D. Wanklyn, for special 
mention. She was long employed against enemy communications in the Central Mediter- 
ranean, and she became noted for the uniformly high quality of her services in that arduous 
and dangerous duty. Such was the standard of skill and daring set by Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Wanklyn and the officers and men under him that they and their ship became an 
inspiration not only to their own flotilla, but to the feet of which it was part and Malta, 
where for so long H.M.S. Upholder was based. The ship and her company are gone, but the 
example and the inspiration remain.” 


The Upholder was the most famous, but by no means the only sub- 
marine to make the ultimate sacrifice during a year in which British 
submarines have played a considerable part in achieving the far better 
position in which the cause of the United Nations finds itself. The loss 


of 11 other British submarines was announced by the Admiralty during 
1942. 


THE LIGHT COASTAL FORCES IN 1942. 


No section of the Royal Navy developed so much during 1942 as the 
Light Coastal Forces. Unfortunately, figures of the expansion and 
development of these forces, and full facts about the extension of their 
operations cannot yet be divulged, Some insight into the importance of 
the operations of these craft was, however, given a few months ago, when 
for a time hardly a day passed without news of a clash between our Light 
Coastal Forces and those of the enemy or an enemy convoy. That was 
during a period of good weather. The last months of 1942 provided 
almost uniformly bad weather in the English Channel and the southern 
part of the North Sea—the chief areas of operations of the Light Coastal 
Forces in home waters. 

The bad weather did not mean that our craft were not operating at 
sea. It is true that the smaller vessels of the Light Coastal Forces cannot 
keep the sea in bad weather. These forces, however, contain an increasing 
proportion of larger boats, with sea-keeping qualities which will allow 
them to remain at sea in almost any weather. The armament of 
these larger craft is far ahead of anything the enemy has so far shown 
himself to possess, and it is probable that lack of news of successful 
activities by our boats in a bad weather period is largely due to the 
inability of the enemy boats to keep the sea in heavy weather. 

Many of the activities of our Light Coastal Forces were directed against 
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enemy coastal convoys skirting the shores of France, Belgium and Holland. 
These coasts have harbours at short intervals. Our activities made it 
prudent months ago for the enemy to abandon the attempt to run convoys 
all the way through the Channel and the southern part of the North Sea 
inone dash. They were forced to adopt a “ port-hopping”’ system, making 
quick rushes from port to port on dark nights and when the weather 
favoured evasion, in the attempt to avoid being at sea for long enough for 
our Light Coastal Forces to intercept and attack. One must remember 
that, although many of our boats are now capable of keeping the sea in 
almost any weather, they have to operate at reduced speed in bad weather, 
and this must give the enemy more time to get from port to port with 
the minimum danger of attack. These factors, however, impose delays 
upon the enemy’s coastal traffic, and congestion at his ports; both of 
which help to disorganise the whole closely-knit system of the enemy’s 
communications. 

The work of the Light Coastal Forces in the English Channel and the 
southern part of the North Sea may be broadly divided into three cate- 
gories. They are :— 

To give protection to our convoys against E-boats and other light 

enemy forces. 

To intercept and try to destroy E-boats setting out on minelaying 

expeditions. 

To seek out and destroy the enemy’s coastal traffic. 

The latter is the most truly offensive of the three main réles, and it is 
one of great importance. It is closely fitted into the strategy of the 
destruction and disorganisation of the whole transport system of Germany, 
Italy, and the occupied territories. Our bombing policy has been largely 
directed to this object. When our bombing and the increasing strain 
put upon the European transport system by German demands and lack of 
replacement of railway material began to produce a dangerous situation 
on the railway systems of western Kurope, the Germans were forced to 
try to run coastal convoys along the northern shores of Europe in order 
to relieve the pressure upon the overworked and bombed railway systems. 
As soon as these convoys appeared at sea they became the targets of the 
Light Coastal Forces by night and of the aircraft of the Coastal and 
Fighter Commands by day. Not only were a large number of the enemy's 
coastal convoys intercepted and ships either destroyed or so damaged as 
to be unable to continue their voyages, but an additional strain was 
thrown upon the ship-repairing facilities in the much bombed ports of 
northern France, Belgium and Holland, and the whole of the coastal 
traffic was delayed. 

In the latter part of the year the Fighter Command of the Royal Air 
Force began systematically raiding the railways of northern France. 
This was again part of the strategic plan, and the inference is that the 
German traffic, or much of it, had been driven back to the land by the 
efficiency of our Light Coastal Forces. Here we see the Royal Navy and 
the Royal Air Force working in close collaboration, not in a single opera- 
tion, but in a general plan. 

There is, in fact, a great similarity between aircraft and the Light 
Coastal Forces, Both usually operate for comparatively short periods, 
during which their crews are subjected to great strain. Both fight at 
speeds far higher than the ordinary man can easily visualise—an action 
between E-boats and our Light Coastal craft may be fought on a pitch 
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dark night at a relative speed of about 85 knots, or close on 100 miles an 
hour. Such a speed over the water gives little time for deliberation or 
the calculation of the niceties of range and deflection. Decisions have to 
be instantaneous. 

Our Light Coastal Forces are also of great assistance to the Royal Air 
Force. During the latter part of the summer the Germans, apparently 
dissatisfied with their anti-aircraft defences ashore in face of our raids on 
docks and ports of the French and Flemish coasts, stationed ‘‘ flak ships ” 
off the coast to greet our aircraft with concentrated anti-aircraft fire as 
they approached the coast. These gave our Light Coastal Forces an 
opportunity of which they were quick to avail themselves. Night after 
night they crept over to the enemy coast and attacked these flak ships, 
sinking many of them and damaging many more, and inflicting serious 
casualties among their crews, so that the enemy was forced virtually to 
abandon the policy of stationing these ships off his coast. 

Our Light Coastal Forces also helped the Royal Air Force to a great 
degree with the Air-Sea Rescue Service. At the end of the year the 
majority of the craft employed on this work were manned by the R.A.F., 
but there were still some fifty naval craft on this duty. The combined 
efforts of the Royal Navy and the Royal Air Force rescue craft resulted 
in some 85 per cent. of all airmen forced down in the sea being rescued. 
One pilot was rescued by a naval boat nearly 200 miles west of Ushant. 
The Royal Air Force launches are, broadly speaking, responsible for the 
inshore work, while the Navy is responsible for long distance rescues ; 
but the duties overlap as the need arise, for speed and co-operation count 
for more than boundaries in this work. 

It is, unfortunately, not possible to give figures for the growth of the 
Light Coastal Forces during 1942. One can, however, give an idea of the 
enormous expansion of this branch of the Royal Navy since the beginning 
of the war, and one should bear in mind that the greater part of this 
expansion has been recent. 

Before the war the Navy possessed a small number of motor torpedo 
boats and other light craft. Some of these were in the Mediterranean ; 
some were sent to Hong Kong. All were of a type now regarded as obsolete. 

The outbreak of war saw certain expansion and development, but it 
was not until after Dunkirk that the great need for light craft was generally 
apparent. The danger of invasion brought home the value of light craft 
having sufficient speed to intercept an enemy trying to make a short sea 
passage, and with armament sufficiently powerful to deal with the enemy 
when intercepted. At that time, however, material was hard to come 
by. Not only an army, but a whole country, had to be re-equipped. 
Gradually, however, it became possible to build up our Light Coastal 
Forces. 

The strength of our Light Coastal Forces in 1948 is ten times what it 
was two years earlier, so far as vessels are concerned ; and fifteen times 
as strong in men. The reason why the man-power strength has increased 
by a greater proportion than the number of craft in service is that the 
larger and more powerful types came into service. A measure of the 
recent expansion can also be seen in the official communiqués dealing with 
actions fought by these craft. Up to about the middle of 1942 one heard 
continually that our patrols had been engaging superior forces of the enemy. 
In the next six months the Admiralty communiqués did not speak of the 
enemy forces as being superior. The great sea-keeping qualities of the 
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larger craft are shown by the fact that many of them have done the 
1,000 mile voyage to Gibraltar and even on to Sierra Leone without 
misadventure. 

The activities of our Light Coastal Forces are becoming more world- 
wide every day, and more craft are being built practically all over the 
world. They are manned almost entirely by ‘‘ hostilities only ” ratings 
and officered by the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve. It has been found 
that, after a short training, many men with no previous sea experience 
become efficient and well adapted to this service. It is arduous and ex- 
tremely exacting, particularly in bad weather. It is therefore a “ young 
man’s service.” There is no hard-and-fast age limit, but in practice 
there are few officers and men at sea in Light Coastal Craft over 85 years 
of age. 

The “‘ amateur status’ of this new small craft service is illustrated 
by the fact that one of its ablest officers—Lieutenant-Commander R. P. 
Hichens, D.S.0., D.S.C., R.N.V.R., who has a bar to his D.S.C. and has 
also been mentioned in despatches—was before the war a solicitor in the 
West Country. The personnel of the Light Coastal Forces are, however, 
most insistent that they do not form a separate service, or even a “ service 
within a service ”—they are just part of the Royal Navy. 

The growth of the Light Coastal Forces has been chiefly responsible 
for the introduction of a new rate in the Navy. This is the ‘‘ motor 
mechanic.” They are usually entered as such direct from engineering 
shops and garages. After a short course, they find themselves looking 
after the intricate machinery of these high speed craft. They are dressed 
as E.R.A.’s in ‘‘ fore and aft rig,” and wear no special badge. Their work 
often involves emergency makeshift repairs in the face of the enemy On 
one occasion one of our boats was saved by a makeshift repair carried out 
with the help of a packet of cigarettes. ‘ 

Our Light Coastal Forces have given to the word “ coastal ” a different 
interpretation in 1942. It used to refer to the protection of our own 
coasts. Nowit refers almost entirely to offensive operations off the enemy’s 
coasts, inside the enemy’s minefields and close under his shore batteries. 

The Germans do not seem to be as good at high speed fighting at night 
as our men, despite the undoubted efficiency of their weapons. ‘They tend 
to get confused, and are often surprised. An example of this took place 
early on the morning of August 2. One of our patrols surprised a force of 
E-boats only one mile off the breakwater at Cherbourg. The E-boats were 
preparing to enter harbour, and apparently did not even have their guns 
manned. At any rate, there was no return fire at first, and when the 
enemy did open fire, their shooting was wild. Within five minutes the 
E-boats had been reinforced by two 600 ton torpedo boats. Our boats 
inflicted serious damage and casualties on the E-boats and the big torpedo 
boats. Then our boats withdrew and watched a spirited engagement 
between the German torpedo boats and the E-boats, an action in which 
the shore batteries joined with zest, whereupon the German torpedo boats 
became exasperated and opened fire on their own shore batteries. This 
was by no means the only case in which the Germans have been so confused 
by our boats that they have engaged each other. 


Kenneto Epwarps. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


U.S. NAVY. 
OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 


On December 6, 1942, a year after the treacherous Japanese attack on 
the American Fleet and Naval Base at Pearl Harbour, the Navy Depart- 
ment in Washington issued the following official narrative of the events 
of December 7, 1941, amplifying the accounts and official reports pub- 
lished earlier, which are to be found in last year’s issue of ‘‘ Brassey’s 
Naval Annual.” 

I. 


THE JAPANESE ATTACK AT PEARL HARBOUR. 


“On the morning of December 7, 1941, Japanese aircraft temporarily 
disabled every battleship and most of the aircraft in the Hawaiian area. 
Other naval vessels, both combat and auxiliary, were put out of action 
and certain shore facilities, especially at the Army Air bases, the Hickam 
and Wheeler Fields, and Naval Air stations at Ford Island and Kaneohe 
Bay, were damaged. Most of these ships are now back with the fleet. 
The aircraft were all replaced within a few days and interference with the 
facilities was generally limited to a matter of hours. 

““ When the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbour, two surface-ship task 
forces of the Pacific Fleet were carrying out assigned missions at sea, 
and two such task forces were at their main base, following extensive 
operations at sea. Discounting the small craft, 86 ships of the Pacific Fleet 
were moored at Pearl Harbour. Included in this force were eight battle- 
ships, seven cruisers, 28 destroyers, and five submarines. No United 
States aircraft carriers were present. 


RESULTS OF THE ATTACK. 


“ As a result of the Japanese attack five battleships, the Arizona, 
Oklahoma, California, Nevada, and West Virginia ; three destroyers, the 
Shaw, Cassin, and Downes ; the minelayer Oglala ; the target ship, Utah, 
and a large floating dock were either sunk or damaged so severely that 
they would serve no military purpose for some time. In addition, three 
battleships, the Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Tennessee, three cruisers, 
the Helena, Honolulu, and Raleigh, the seaplane tender, Curtiss, and the 
repair ship Vestal were damaged. One of the 19 naval vessels listed above 
as sunk or damaged, the 26-year-old battleship Arizona, will be the only 
one permanently totally lost. Preparations for the righting of the Okla- 
homa are now in process, although the final decision as to the wisdom of 
accomplishing this work at this time has not been made. The main and 
auxiliary machinery, approximately 55 per cent. of the value of the Cassin 
and Downes, were saved. The other 15 vessels either have been or will 
be salvaged and repaired. 

“* All of the vessels described above as having been damaged but not 
sunk returned to the fleet months ago. A number of the vessels described 
as having been in a sunken condition are now in full service, but certain 
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others, which required extensive machinery and intricate electrical over- 
hauling, as well as refloating, and hull repairing, are not yet ready for 
battle action. Naval repair yards are taking advantage of these inherent 
delays to instal numerous modernization features and improvements. 
To designate these vessels by name now would give the enemy information 
vital to his war plans; similar information regarding enemy ships our 
forces have subsequently damaged but not destroyed is denied us. On 
December 15, 1941, only eight days after the Japanese attack and at a 
time when there was an immediate possibility of the enemy coming back, 
the Secretary of the Navy announced that the Arizona, Shaw, Cassin, 
Downes, Utah, and Oglala, had been lost, that Oklahoma had capsized, 
and that other vessels had been damaged. Fortunately salvage and 
repair accomplishments at Pearl Harbour have exceeded our most hopeful 
expectations. 

“ Righty Naval aircraft of all types were destroyed by the enemy. In 
addition, the Army lost 97 planes on the Hickam and Wheeler fields. 
Of these, 28 were Bombers, 66 were Fighters, and eight were other types. 


CASUALTIES. 


The most serious American losses were in personnel. As a result of 
the raid on December 7, 2,117 officers and enlisted men of the Navy and 
Marine Corps were killed, 960 are still reported missing, and 876 were 
wounded but survived. The Army casualties were as follows: 226 
officers and enlisted men were killed, or later died of wounds, 896 were 
wounded, most of whom have now recovered and returned to duty. 


NARRATIVE OF THE ATTACK. 


“ At 7.55 a.m. on December 7, 1941, Japanese dive-bombers swarmed 
over the Army air base at Hickam Field and the Naval air station on 
Ford Island. A few minutes earlier, the Japanese had struck the Naval 
air station at Kaneohe Bay. A bare few seconds later enemy torpedo 
planes and dive-bombers swung in from various sections to concentrate 
their attack on heavy ships at Pearl Harbour. The enemy attack, which 
was aided by the element of surprise and based on exact information, 
was very successful. Torpedo planes, assisted effectively by dive-bombers, 
constituted the major threat of the first phase of the Japanese attack 
lasting approximately half an hour. Twenty-one torpedo planes made 
four attacks and 30 dive-bombers came in in eight waves during this 
period. Fifteen horizontal bombers also participated in this phase of 
the raid. 

“ Although the Japanese launched their initial attack as a surprise, a 
battleship ready with its machine-guns opened fire at once and these 
were progressively augmented by the remaining anti-aircraft batteries 
as all hands were promptly called from General Headquarters. Machine- 
guns brought down two, and damaged others of the first wave of torpedo 
planes. Practically all the battleship anti-aircraft batteries were firing 
within five minutes ; cruisers within an average time of four minutes ; 
destroyers opening up machine-guns almost immediately averaged seven 
minutes in bringing all anti-aircraft guns into action. 

“ From 8.25 a.m. to 8.40 a.m. there was a comparative lull in the raid, 
although air activity continued with a sporadic attack by dive and hori- 
zontal bombers. This respite was terminated by the appearance of 
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horizontal bombers which crossed and recrossed their targets from various 
directions and caused serious damage. While the horizontal bombers 
were continuing their raids, Japanese dive-bombers reappeared, probably 
being the same ones that had participated in the earlier attacks; this 
phase, lasting about half an hour, was devoted largely to strafing. All 
enemy aircraft retired by 9.45 a.m. 

“Prior to the Japanese attack 202 U.S. Naval aircraft of all types on 
the island of Oahu were in fiying condition, but 150 of these were per- 
manently or temporarily disabled by the enemy’s concentrated assault, 
most of them in the first few minutes of the raid. Of the 52 remaining 
Naval aircraft, 88 took to the air on December 7, 1941, the other 14 being 
ready too late in the day or being blocked from the take-off positions. 
Of necessity, therefore, the Navy was compelled to depend upon anti- 
aircraft fire for its primary defensive weapon, and this condition exposed 
the Fleet to continuous air attack. By coincidence eighteen scout bombing 
planes from a United States aircraft carrier en route, arrived at Pearl 
Harbour during the raid. These are included in the foregoing figures. 
Four of these scout bombers were shot down, 18 of the remaining 14 
taking off again in search of the enemy. Seven patrol planes were in 
the air when the attack started. 


JAPANESE NUMBERS. 


“It is difficult to determine the total number of aircraft participating 
in the raid, but careful analysis of all the reports makes it possible to 
estimate the number as 21 torpedo planes, 48 dive-bombers, and 86 hori- 
zontal bombers, totalling 105 of all types. Undoubtedly, certain fighter 
planes were also present, but these are not distinguished by types and 
are not included in the above figures. There were a total of 273 Army 
planes on the Island of Oahu, December 7, 1941, very few were able to 
take off because of the damage to the runways at the Hickam and Wheeler 
fields. The enemy lost 28 aircraft due to Navy action, and the few Army 
pursuit planes that were able to take off shot down more than 20 Japanese 
planes. In addition, three submarines of 45 tons each were accounted for. 

“ The damage suffered by the United States Pacific Fleet as a result 
of the Japanese attack on December 7, 1941, was most serious, but the 
repair job is now nearly completed, and thanks to the inspired, unceasing 
efforts of naval and civilian personnel attached to various repair yards, 
especially at Pearl Harbour itself, this initial handicap will soon be erased 
for ever.” 


Tl. 
NEW GUINEA AND THE CORAL SEA. 


The Navy Department issued the following communiqué on Friday, 
June 6, 1942: 

“The Battle of Midway now makes it possible to release information 
in regard to the Battle of the Coral Sea. Holding up this information 
gave to our Navy security which was a cornerstone in building for the Mid- 
way victory. In early March the Japanese were observed to be concentrat- 
ing transports and combatant ships in the ports of Salamaua and Lae on 
the island of New Guinea, apparently in preparation for an assault on 
Port Moresby on the south coast of the same island. The occupation of 
Port Moresby would have afforded the enemy a strategically located 
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advance base from which promptly to make further attacks on Northern 
Australia. For some time the bases at Salamaua and Lae had been 
subjected to air attacks by United States and Australian shore-based 
aircraft from Australia. On March 10 a number of aircraft from a Pacific 
Fleet task force under the command of Vice-Admiral Wilson Brown 
joined these shore-based planes in their successful attack on shipping and 
shore installations at the enemy bases. 

As announced in the Navy Department communiqué of March 18, 
this attack resulted in the following damage to the enemy : sinking of or 
damage to more than twenty Japanese ships and heavy damage to shore 
installations. The resulting disruption of Japanese plans delayed for two 
months any attempt of the enemy to advance by sea to the southward. 
The attacking force was described in the communiqué as American and 
Australian island-based forces, since the participation of our carriers in 
that action had still not been discovered by the enemy. During April 
our Army reconnaissance planes reported that the enemy was once again 
concentrating transports and supporting elements, including aircraft 
from carriers and shore bases, preparatory to an attempt to advance into 
the Solomon and Louisiade Islands. In early May these advances were 
actually begun. Bases for land planes in both of these groups of islands 
were seized by the Japanese and the entire northern portion of the Coral 
Sea was subjected to daily reconnaissance by enemy shore-based aircraft. 

On May 4 a task force of the Pacific Fleet under command of Rear- 
Admiral Frank J. Fletcher found a part of this Japanese invasion fleet at 
anchor in and near the harbour of Tulagi, the capital of Florida Island 
in the Solomon Group. In spite of excellent Japanese air reconnaissance 
facilities, Admiral Fletcher’s attack caught the Japanese forces completely 
by surprise and all but annihilated them. A few ships managed to get 
under way, but most of these were severely crippled and some were laid 
abeach to prevent their sinking. The results of this engagement, as 
announced in Navy Department communiqué of May 7, were as follows: 
Sinking of or damage to 12 Japanese vessels and destruction of six aircraft. 
Our entire loss amounted to but three aircraft. On the following day a 
large four-engine flying boat was intercepted by our forces and shot down. 
On May 7 Admiral Fletcher's aircraft struck the main body of the Japanese 
forces in the Louisiade Archipelago off Missima. The new Japanese 
aircraft carrier, Ryukaku, and a heavy cruiser were sunk. Fifteen bomb 
hits and ten torpedo hits were reported scored on the Ryukaku, which 
was turning into wind to launch her aircraft when thus blasted. 

She sank in a few minutes with most of her planes on board. The 
enemy counter-attack which followed was fought off successfully. During 
this day’s fighting more than twenty-five enemy aircraft were downed as 
compared to our losses of six. Shore-based Army aircraft from Australia 
assisted in reconnaissance both before and during these attacks and added 
their fire power to that of the attacking Naval planes. During the after- 
noon of May 7 Japanese aircraft located and bombed the United States 
tanker Neosho and its accompanying destroyer U.S.S. Sims in the Coral 
Sea. The Sims was sunk during the attack and Neosho sank a few hours 
later as result of damage received during the bombing. A large part of 
the personnel from the Neosho and Sims were rescued and have reached 
port. The next of kin of casualties are being notified. On May 8 the 
same task force again carried the attack to the enemy and succeeded in 
inflicting serious damage on a second Japanese carrier, the Shokaku, which 
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was left ablaze as the result of bomb and torpedo hits. During this same 
engagement the enemy launched a counter-attack with aircraft while 
our planes were still attacking. Their principal target was the United 
States aircraft carrier Lexington, flagship of Rear-Admiral A. W. Fitch. 
In spite of skilful handling, all available fighter protection and anti-aircraft 
defence, the Lexington was hit by two torpedoes and at least two bombs 
and was further damaged by several near misses. These attacks were 
the last action in the Battle of Coral Sea. The crew of Lexington suc- 
ceeded in putting out the fires and in recovering her aircraft. Several 
hours after the battle, while steaming at twenty knots, a terrific internal 
explosion rocked the Lexington causing serious fires to break out in many 
parts of the ship. It was first thought that the explosion was the result 
of a “sleeper” bomb. Investigation revealed however that the probable 
cause was ignition of gasoline vapours which resulted from leaks in ruptured 
gasoline lines in closed compartments below decks. The crew fought 
heroically for more than five hours to save the ship, but were at a great 
disadvantage because the explosion had damaged much of the fire-fighting 
equipment. Destroyers were sent alongside to assist with their pumps, 
fire hose and chemical fire-fighting equipment. The wounded were trans- 
ferred from the burning carrier to destroyers alongside. Finally, with all 
machinery disabled, the ship stopped, and flames enveloping nearly her 
entire length, it became apparent that any further attempt to save her 
was futile, and the Captain ordered the crew to “ abandon ship.” 

Men slid down lines from the carrier’s decks to boats from other ships 
while some crawled aboard life rafts and rubber boats. Ninety-two per 
cent. of the entire ship’s company were rescued and have reached port 
safely. The only casualties were the result of the battle or the explosion 
and the resulting fire. The last man to leave his ship was her commanding 
officer, Captain F. C. Sherman. As he slid to safety down a line from the 
deck into the water the torpedo warhead locker of the Lexington exploded. 
After all the men in the water had been rescued the Lexington sank with 
a final detonation which shook the nearby ships. The attack on Salamaua 
and Lae and the Battle of the Coral Sea resulted in the disruption of two 
Japanese attempts to advance to the south-eastward of New Guinea and 
cost them a total of more than 15 ships sunk including: one aircraft 
carrier ; three heavy cruisers, one light cruiser and two destroyers, several 
transports and small vessels ; severe damage to and probable sinking of 
one additional cruiser and one destroyer; severe damage to more than 
twenty ships including one carrier, three cruisers, two aircraft tenders, 
three destroyers ; and the loss of more than one hundred aircraft. The 
Lexington, Neosho, and Sims were the only United States vessels lost as 
a result of the action in the Coral Sea, and only minor damage was suffered 
by other vessels. The next of kin of all casualties in these ships are being 
notified as information is received.” 


Ill. 
THE MIDWAY BATTLE. 


On July 14, 1942, the following account of the Midway Battle was 
issued in Washington : 

Navy Department communiqué No. 97: 

1. Early in June, near the Island of Midway, about 1,100 miles to the 
westward of Pearl Harbour, units of our Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
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joined action with a strong Japanese invasion fleet which was approaching 
our Midway outpost. 

The voluminous reports of the details of the Battle of Midway have 
been studied and evaluated so that this résumé now becomes possible. 

2. After the defeat of the Japanese in the Battle of the Coral Sea 
between May 4 and May 8, our shore-based reconnaissance aircraft and 
submarines reported a general withdrawal of enemy naval ships from the 
south-west Pacific toward Japan. Concentration of enemy naval units 
made it apparent that large-scale offensive operations were planned by 
the enemy. 

But the exact nature of the plan of attack could only be guessed. 


EXPECTED THRUST IN OPEN AREA. 


The enemy had learned in the Battle of the Coral Sea that the sea 
approaches to Australia were strongly defended. It appeared logical, 
therefore, that the enemy’s next thrust would come in some other area— 
possibly Hawaii, Alaska, the Panama Canal Zone, or even the Pacific Coast 
of the United States. In accordance with this estimate, United States 
naval surface forces were deployed in the area between Midway and the 
Aleutian Islands. Bases in the outlying islands and in Alaska were 
reinforced by long-range shore-based aircraft. Similar precautionary 
measures also were taken on the Pacific Coast and in the vicinity of the 
Panama Canal. 

8. At about 9 a.m., June 8, United States naval planes reported a 
strong force of enemy ships about 700 miles off Midway, proceeding east- 
ward. Nine United States Army “ Flying Fortresses ”’ based on Midway 
immediately were ordered to intercept and attack the approaching enemy. 
The Japanese force was observed to be approaching in five columns and 
was composed of many cruisers, transports, cargo vessels, and other escort 
ships. The Army bombers scored hits on one cruiser and one transport. 
Both ships were severely damaged and left burning. Some lesser damage 
was done to other vessels in the formation. Later, during the night, four 
Navy Catalina flying boats located and attacked the same enemy group by 
moonlight. These four planes scored two torpedo hits on large enemy 
ships, one of which is believed to have sunk. 


TORPEDO PLANE ATTACK. 


4. About dawn on June 4, several groups of Army medium and heavy 
bombers, and United States Marine Corps dive-bombers and torpedo 
planes took to the air from Midway to attack the approaching enemy. 
The results of this attack were as follows : 

(a) Four Army torpedo bombers attacked two enemy aircraft carriers 
through a heavy screen of enemy fighter protection and a curtain of anti- 
aircraft fire. One torpedo hit on a carrier is believed to have been made. 
Two of the four bombers failed to return. 

(b) Six Marine Corps torpedo planes attacked the enemy force in the 
face of heavy odds. It is believed this group secured one hit on an enemy 
ship. Only one of these six planes returned to its base. 

(c) Sixteen Marine Corps dive-bombers attacked and scored three hits 
on a carrier, which is believed to have been the Soryu. Only half of the 
attacking planes returned. 

(d) Another group of eleven Marine Corps dive-bombers made a later 
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attack on enemy ships and reported two bomb hits on an enemy battle- 
ship, which was left smoking and listing. 

(e) A group of sixteen United States Army ‘‘ Flying Fortresses ” 
carried out high-level bombing attacks, scoring three hits on enemy carriers. 
One carrier was left smoking heavily. 

5. Meanwhile, at 6.35 a.m. (Midway time, June 4), shortly after the 
Marine Corps planes had left Midway to carry out an attack mission, the 
island itself was attacked by a large group of carrier-based enemy planes. 
They were engaged by a badly outnumbered Marine Corps fighter force, 
which met the enemy in the air as he arrived. These defending fighters, 
aided by anti-aircraft batteries, shot down at least forty of the enemy 
planes. Several more were damaged. As the result of this fighter defence, 
the material damage to shore installations, though serious was not dis- 
abling. No plane was caught grounded at Midway. 

6. The Midway-based air forces had struck the approaching Japanese 
fleet with their full strength, but the enemy did not appear to have been 
checked. It was estimated that only ten enemy ships had been damaged 
out of a total enemy force of approximately eighty ships then converging 
upon Midway. 

7. It was learned later that our aerial attacks had caused the enemy 
carrier force to change its course. They began a retirement to the north- 
westward some time between 8.30 and 9.30 a.m. on the morning of June 4. 
Their complete change of course was not observed by our shore-based 
planes because the change came after the planes had delivered their attacks 
and while they were returning to Midway to re-arm. 


CARRIER AIRCRAFT LAUNCHED. 


8. Meanwhile, United States naval forces afloat were being brought 
into position. Our carrier-based aircraft were launched and were pro- 
ceeding to the spot where the enemy’s previous course and speed would 
have placed him had he chosen to continue the assault, as expected. 
Unaware of the enemy’s change of course, one group of carrier-based 
fighters and dive-bombers searched along the reported track to the south- 
east until shortage of gas forced them to abandon the search and go into 
Midway. Some were forced down at sea when they ran out of gas. Most 
of those forced down were later rescued. The commanding officer of a 
different fight composed of fighters, dive-bombers, and torpedo planes 
made an accurate estimate of the situation and concluded that the enemy 
was retreating. Fifteen torpedo planes from this group, therefore, located 
the enemy to the westward and proceeded to attack at once without pro- 
tection or assistance of any kind. Although some hits were reported by 
radio from these aeroplanes and although some enemy fighters were shot 
down, the total damage intlicted by this squadron in this attack may never 
be known. None of these fifteen planes returned. ‘The sole survivor of 
the thirty officers and men of this squadron was Ensign G. H. Gay, jr., 
U.S.N.R., who scored one torpedo hit on an enemy carrier before he was 
shot down. 

9. Other carrier-based groups of torpedo planes proceeded to press the 
attack after the enemy had been located. In spite of heavy losses during 
these attacks, the torpedo planes engaged the attention of the enemy 
fighters and anti-aircraft batteries to such a degree that our dive-bombers 
were able to drop bomb after bomb on the enemy ships without serious 
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interference. As the result, the Navy dive-bombers scored many hits, 
od during this phase of the action inflicted upon the enemy the following 
amage : 

(A) The Kaga, Akagi, and Soryu, aircraft carriers, were severely 
damaged. Gasoline in planes caught on their flight decks ignited, starting 
fires which burned until each carrier had sunk. 

(B) Two battleships were hit. One was left burning fiercely. 

(C) One destroyer was hit and is believed to have sunk. 

10. Shortly after this battle a force of about thirty-six enemy planes 
from the undamaged carrier Hiryu attacked the United States aircraft 
carrier Yorktown and her escorts. Eleven of eighteen Japanese bombers 
in the group were shot down by our fighters before their bombs were 
dropped. Seven got through our fighter protection. Of these seven, one 
was disintegrated by a surface ship’s anti-aircraft fire; a second dropped 
its bomb load into the sea and plunged after it ; while a third was torn to 
shreds by machine-gun fire from United States fighter planes. Four enemy 
bombers escaped after scoring three direct hits. 


CARRIER YORKTOWN DAMAGED. 


11. Shortly afterwards twelve to fifteen enemy torpedo planes escorted 
by fighters attacked the Yorktown. Between four and seven of this group 
were destroyed by our fighters and three were shot down by anti-aircraft 
fire before they could launch their torpedoes. Five succeeded in launching 
torpedoes, but all five were destroyed as they attempted to escape. The 
Yorktown was hit during this assault and put out of action. The damage 
caused a list which rendered her flight deck useless for landings and take- 
offs. Her aircraft, however, continued the battle, operating from other 
United States carriers. 

12. While this attack on the Yorktown was in progress some of her 
own planes located the Japanese carrier Hiryu in company with battleships, 
cruisers, and destroyers. Our carrier planes immediately launched an 
attack against this newly located force. The Hiryu was hit repeatedly and 
left blazing from stem to stern. She sank the following morning. Two of 
the enemy battleships were pounded severely by bombers and the heavy 
cruiser was damaged severely. 

18. During the same afternoon (June 4) a United States submarine 
scored three torpedo hits on the smoking carrier Soryu as the enemy was 
attempting to take it in tow. These hits caused an outbreak of fresh 
flames which engulfed the carrier and forced the crew to abandon ship. 
At about sunset heavy explosions and huge billows of smoke were observed. 
The Soryu sank during the night. 


BOMB ATTACK FOLLOWS. 


14. Just before sunset (June 4) United States Army bombers delivered 
a heavy bomb attack on the severely crippled and burning ships. Three 
hits were scored on a damaged carrier (probably the Akagi) ; one hit 
was scored on a large ship; one hit on a cruiser, which was left burning, 
and one destroyer was damaged and believed to have sunk. 

15. The situation at sundown on June 4 was as follows : 

(A) United States forces had gained mastery of the air in the region 
of Midway. 

(B) Two carriers, Kaga and Akagi, had been hit by many bombs and 
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torpedoes from Army planes and carrier-based naval aircraft in the 
morning and the Akagi had been further damaged by Army aircraft in the 
late afternoon. One of these two carriers was reported by Ensign Gay to 
have been shelled and finished off by a Japanese cruiser. Both enemy 
carriers sank or were sunk by the Japanese before morning. 

(C) The Soryu had been hit heavily by Marine Corps dive-bombers, 
Army bombers, carrier-based planes, and a submarine. She sank during 
the night. 

(D) The Hiryu had been put out of action by carrier aircraft after her 
own planes had damaged the Yorktown. The Hiryu sank early the follow- 
ing morning. 

(E) Two enemy battleships had been damaged, one severely. 

(F) One enemy destroyer had been sunk. 

(G) One enemy transport and several other ships had been damaged. 

(H) The U.S8.8. Yorktown had been put out of action. 


SUBMARINE SHELLS MIDWAY. 


16. Early in the morning of June 5, an enemy submarine shelled 
Midway briefly but caused no damage. Our shore batteries returned the 
fire. At dawn our forces were marshalling their strength for further 
assaults against the enemy fleets which now had separated into several 
groups, all in full retreat. Unfavourable flying weather made search to 
the north-west of Midway difficult and hazardous, but a flight of United 
States Army “‘ flying fortresses ’ managed to contact an enemy contingent 
of battleships and cruisers to the westward of Midway. They attacked 
and scored a direct hit on the damaged cruiser. Another bomb damaged 
the same cruiser’s steering gear. She was last observed listing badly and 
turning in tight circles. This attack was followed quickly by a second 
Army Air Force attack which scored a hit on the stern of a heavy cruiser. 
Meanwhile, at about noon (June 5), United States Marine Corps aircraft 
located the damaged cruiser and delivered one direct hit. 

17. In the afternoon of June 5, Army “flying fortresses” attacked 
enemy cruisers again and scored three direct hits upon one heavy cruiser. 
On the return trip, one of these planes was lost ; a second was forced down 
at sea fifteen miles from Midway. All except one of the crew of the second 
plane were rescued. 


WEATHER HAMPERS SEARCH. 


A local bad weather condition to the north-west of Midway hampered 
the search operations of our carrier planes which were seeking the enemy 
in that area. Throughout the night of June 5-6, our aircraft carriers 
steamed to the westward in pursuit of the enemy. 

18. Early on the morning of June 6, a search by carrier aircraft dis- 
covered two groups of enemy ships, each containing cruisers and destroyers. 
Between 9.30 and 10.00 a.m. our carrier planes attacked one group which 
contained the heavy cruisers Mikuma and Mogami and three destroyers. 
At least two bomb hits were scored on each cruiser. One of the destroyers 
was sunk. The attacks were carried on until 5.80 p.m. The Mikuma was 
sunk shortly after noon. The Mogami was gutted and subsequently sunk. 
A palier ueiny cruiser and a destroyer also were hit during these series 
of attacks. 


H.M.S. Hesperus after ramming a U-boat. 
(Official Photograph. Crown copyright reserved.) 


A coastal convoy, protected by barrage balloons, about to sail. 
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19. It was during this afternoon (June 6) that the United States 
destroyer Hammann was torpedoed and sunk by an enemy submarine. 
Most of her crew were rescued. The Hammann was the destroyer 
announced as lost in Admiral Nimitz’s communiqué No. 4 (June 7, 1942). 


GENERAL TINKER’S PLANE LOST. 


20. After June 6, repeated attempts were made to contact the re- 
mainder of the Japanese invasion fleet, but without success. It was on 
June 9, while one of these searches was being carried out by a group of 
long-range Army medium bombers under the command of Major-General 
Clarence L. Tinker, U.S.A., that the plane carrying General Tinker was 
forced down at sea and lost. 

21. The following is a recapitulation of the damage inflicted upon the 
enemy during the Battle of Midway : 

(A) Four Japanese aircraft carriers, the Kaga, Akagi, Soryu, and 

iryu were sunk. 

(B) Three battleships were damaged by bomb and torpedo hits, one 
severely. 

(C) Two heavy cruisers, the Mogami and the Mikuma, were sunk. 
Three others were damaged, one or two severely. 

(D) One light cruiser was damaged. 

(E) Three destroyers were sunk and several others were damaged by 
bombs. 

(F) At least three transports or auxiliary ships were damaged, and 
one or more sunk. 

(G) An estimated 275 Japanese aircraft were destroyed or lost at sea 
through a lack of flight decks on which to land. 

(B) Approximately 4,800 Japanese were killed or drowned. 

22. Our total personnel losses were 92 officers and 215 enlisted men. 


ADMIRAL NIMITZ IN COMMAND. 


23. Our forces fought under the command of Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz, U.S.N., Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet. Other officers 
who held important commands during the battle were Lieutenant-General 
Delos C. Emmons, U.S.A., commanding general, Hawaiian Department ; 
Major-General W. W. Hale, U.S.A., head of the bombing command of the 
Army Air Force in Hawaii, and Brigadier-General Henry K. Pickett, 
U.S.M.C., eommander of U.S. Marine Corps forces in the Hawaiian area. 

24. Among the officers who held important commands at the scene of 
the action were Major-General C. L. Tinker, U.S.A., commander of the 
Army Air Force in Hawaii, General Tinker was lost in action. Vice- 
Admiral, then Rear-Admiral F. J. Fletcher, U.S.N.; Rear-Admiral R. A. 
Spruance, U.S.N.; Rear-Admiral T. C. Kincaid, U.S.N., and Rear-Admira) 
W. W. Smith, U.S.N., had commands at sea throughout the action. 
Captain C. T. Simard, U.S.N., had command of the naval air station at 
Midway. Colonel Harold D. Shannon, U.S.M.C., was the commanding 
officer of ground troops at Midway. Lieutenant-Colonel W. C. Sweeney, jr., 
U.S8.A., commanded a formation of heavy Army bombers. 

25. The Battle of Midway was a complex and widespread action 
involving a number of engagements lasting more than three days and 
nights. Even our active participants in the numerous attacks and counter- 
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attacks are unable to give confidently an accurate account of the damage 
inflicted by any one group in the many individual and unified attacks of 
our Army, Navy, and Marine Corps personnel. 


Iv. 
COLONEL KNOX’S REVIEW. 


In a speech delivered on December 1, 1942, at the Convention of the 
National Association of Manufacturers—known as the ‘‘ War Congress of 
Industry ’’—Colonel Knox, the Secretary of the Navy, reviewed the 
United States first year at war as follows : 

(Shortened version issued by the U.S. Office of War Information.) 

“T am gratified to have this opportunity to meet in person, you men 
who are commanders-in-chief of our shock troops of production—you have - 
made it possible for our Admirals at sea and our General in the field to 
give the order to attack for which you have been waiting. At the year’s 
end we are organised, we are producing, we are fighting, and we are 
attacking. I believe I can safely say that we have had a good beginning, 
thanks in no small part to you. But we must not forget it is only a 
beginning. 

“* And there are vast areas to reconquer in this war—in the Pacific, in 
Europe, in Asia, and in Africa. American fighting men once again will 
march on liberated soil and on enemy soil. For those men are on the way ! 
And millions will follow until this job is finished everywhere. . . . 

“There is not one among us who does not realise that more will be 
expected of us in 1948. We will be asked both to give more and to give 
up more. Changes which took place in 1942 were but forerunners of what 
is to come. . . 

“The changes which are ahead of us will mean that we will all live 
and work much closer to the war effort. If, as some say, we have only 
been ankle deep in the war this year, we will be up to our necks in the 
year ahead—in what Winston Churchill called that ‘stern and terrible 
year.’ And until we are in this thing up to our necks we cannot hope 
to end it. 

“‘ T have said we have made a good start. In 1942 your Government 
will have spent on munitions and war construction alone the staggering 
total of 46,000,000,000 dollars. That is at the rate of approximately 
180,000,000 dollars every day. In 1918 we spent about 15,000,000,000 
dollars. This year’s figure of 46,000,000,000 dollars is approximately 
14,000,000,000 more than the entire direct cost of the first world war, 
including 1,000,000,000 dollars loaned to our allies. But stupendous as 
those figures may sound, next year we will spend for munitions and war 
construction in excess of 70,000,000,000 dollars, or more than 200,000,000 
dollars a day. . 

“ And yet next year’s total in dollars will by no means tell the whole 
story. For a much larger proportion of next year’s production will be 
combatant war material than in 1942. . . . On Armistice Day in 1918, 
after 19 months of war and four years of production for our allies, our 
soldiers in France were still firing guns and flying planes manufactured, 
not by us, but by our allies. In December, 1942, we have not only equipped 
a mighty, army and built a mighty navy, but already we are furnishing 
arms to our allies everywhere. 
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“The tide of production is rising relentlessly. Twelve billion dollars 
in 1941, 46,000,000,000 in 1942, 70,000,000,000 plus in 1948. By next 
December it will be a torrent. 

“There have been mistakes, and many of them. At first we were 
short of facilities ; now we are short of materials ; soon we may be short 
of man-power. The programmes have got out of balance. There is too 
much of this and not enough of that. The exigencies of the military 
situation have been making and will continue to make abrupt changes 
necessary almost from day to day, for there are no constants in this war 
except the need for enough of everything to anticipate every contingency. 
And that is impossible. So lesser needs to-day may become greater needs 
to-morrow as the scene changes. When there is not enough of anything, 
first things must come first. . . . 

“As I say, there have been many mistakes . . . but contrasted to 
what has been accomplished, I marvel that there have not been more. 

“We have maintained our freedom and our solvency at home. We 
have an army in the South Pacific; an army in Britain and an army in 
Africa, and we equipped them. We have a navy on all the seas, and it 
has no apologies for its performance to date. We have mounted offensives 
in two hemispheres. 

“And the first anniversary of the war is still to come! Yes, I think 
as long as we do not overlook our failures, there is nothing very immoral 
about taking a little comfort from our successes. I have said it before 
and I will again risk the assertion that in view of the complexities and 
enormity of the task, to date this has been America’s best-run war. . . . 

“But production for war is but another way of saying production for 
killing, and killing, God forgive us, is the final measurement of achieve- 
ment in the barbarous business in which we are all at present engaged, to 
the end that it shall not happen again. 

“ Since December 7, 1941, the latest published figures show that our 
army and navy have lost in all operations approximately 50,000 men 
killed and missing. This includes some 30,000 Americans killed or missing 
in the Philippines. The Japanese of course do not publish their casualty 
figures, and we could not trust these figures ‘{ they were published. It is 
estimated by our Intelligence, however, that since December 7 and up to 
November 25 this year, the Japanese in all theatres have lost in killed or 
permanently injured roughly 250,000 men. Of this total about 37,000 
men killed or incapacitated were members of the Japanese navy, or 
approximately 10 per cent. of the estimated Japanese naval personnel. 
Our own naval losses have been about one per cent. of our personnel 
strength. Estimates of our comparative loss and damage of ships and 
planes are, we believe, equally encouraging. 

“On the whole our naval ship production has also presented an en- 
couraging picture. We have a larger and more powerful navy measured 
in tonnage, air power, fire power, or anything else than the day before 
Pearl Harbour or the day after Pearl Harbour. Production records have 
been broken on almost every type of craft, and I might add that the 
navy uses more than 150 different types. I think you would like to know 
that private companies and Government yards which are building combat 
ships are setting records equal to anything now being achieved in pro- 
duction of merchant ships, but as I say we are obliged constantly to respond 
to strategic necessity, and put first things first—we have to readjust our 
programme and accelerate some types at the expense of others in ever- 
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lasting competition for materials and fittings with the result that we are 
still woefully short on some urgently needed types, particularly escort 
vessels. And we might as well face the hard fact right now that we have 
a tough period directly ahead of us in the Atlantic. The operations in 
North Africa have tremendously increased the navy’s task. With con- 
vergence of convoy routes at the western end of the Mediterranean, the 
targets are multiplied in the very front yard of German submarines and 
aeroplanes. We know they have a large and growing U-boat fleet in the 
Atlantic and more in training in the Baltic. We have made a good start 
in North Africa. We may have to pay the price for it and we would do 
well to prepare ourselves for losses at sea from submarine attacks in the 
next four or five months. 

“Yes, December has come again and a year is gone—a year of wrath, 
and work, and worry. The horizon is brighter than it has been since that 
dread day three years ago when Hitler unleashed his mad furies on the 
world. What was a heroic but hopeless siege at Stalingrad is now a great 
Russian offensive. And in the north the unconquerable Red Armies are 
rolling the invader back. In the South Pacific we have won and held a 
precious foothold against enormous odds. The seas about are Japanese 
graveyards. Egypt is liberated and remnants of the vaunted Africa Corps 
are preparing for the last stand. French North Africa is in our hands and 
in Tunisia the Axis hour draws near. Italy totters. 

‘“* But most of all the masks are off at last. The soul of France which 
never bowed to defeat is free again ; free to fight the common foe again. 
A few days ago in one historic holocaust, unhesitating Frenchmen blasted 
their base at Toulon; evaded Hitler’s clutching fingers and consigned 
their fleet to the depths of the sea. 

“ Stricken France begged for our help in June, 1940. We could not 
respond, but now we can and we say to the French, ‘ take heart ; the aid 
you asked for is at hand ; we are coming and we are very near ! 

“ Everywhere Hitler has sown the seeds of hate ; everywhere he will 
reap the whirlwind. 

“ But brighter skies are only an augury of victory. We are embarked 
on a long and hazardous journey. Our part of the journey has just begun. 
The going will be rough, cruel, and costly. There are calm and steady 
hands on the wheel. You who have answered our every demand so well 
will have to answer many more with the same patient understanding, the 
same sober conviction that our prize knows no price. 

“T hope we may say, when the day of victory comes, as come it will, 
that we have kept the faith.” 


V. 
SURVEY OF U.S. NAVAL ACTIVITIES, 1941-1942. 


The following was issued at the end of 1942 by the U.S. Naval Head- 
quarters in London : 

Before Pearl Harbour the United Nations commanded the Seven 
Seas. In the first six months after Pearl Harbour the United Nations 
had largely lost control of the Mediterranean, the eastern part of the 
Indian Ocean, and a great part of the Pacitic. 

Pearl Harbour was a disastrous blow to the United States. One 
hundred and fifty-odd Japanese planes in the space of three hours had so 
crippled the United States Fleet and the defensive works of Pearl Harbour 
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that it would have been a fairly easy task for the Japanese to have captured 
the Hawaiian group. The magnitude of the disaster will probably not be 
realised fully until the history of this war has been written and re-written. 

The Arizona had been sunk, the Oklahoma capsized ; the California, 
West Virginia, and Navada badly damaged ; the Tennessee, Maryland, 
and Pennsylvania were temporarily out of action. The battleships were 
indeed hard hit. Among the cruisers the Honolulu, Raleigh, and Helena 
were out of action, as were numerous other miscellaneous craft. It was 
fortunate for us that no aircraft carrier was in Pearl Harbour at the time. 
Hard hit though the United States Feet was, it has come back fighting. 
In 1941 the North Carolina and Washington were commissioned, and 
since Pearl Harbour the South Dakota, Indiana, Massachusetts, and 
Alabama have been commissioned and the Iowa and the New Jersey have 
been launched. Several aircraft carriers have been launched and several 
commissioned. Four cruisers have been commissioned and nine others 
launched. While we have lost twenty-odd destroyers, several times that 
many have been launched, and the rapidity of the destroyer launchings 
are one of the bright spots in our building programme. 

So much for ships and damage. At sea in the Pacific there have been 
defeats and there have been great victories: February 11, 1942—the 
Java Sea battle; May 48—the Coral Sea battle. Neither of those two 
can be termed a victory, maybe they are defeats, but we did have an 
opportunity to indicate an aggressive spirit against the enemy. Then came 
the battle of Midway, June 8-5; and simultaneously, from the North, 
the battle of the Aleutians. The battle of Midway was definitely a victory 
and, even though all of the Japanese units were not destroyed, a great loss 
was inflicted on their fleet. Their progress in the Aleutians was never 
great and they have now been driven back to Kiska. 

Looming large in our immediate recollection are the battles of the 
Solomons, August 7-9; the battle of Savo Island, where four Allied 
cruisers and one transport were sunk, August 24-25; the battle of the 
Eastern Solomons, where United States carriers severely damaged one 
Japanese battleship, several cruisers, two carriers, one destroyer, and 
several additional ships; October 11-18, the battle of Cape Esperance, 
where a Japanese task force was intercepted and they lost two heavy 
cruisers, one light cruiser, and three destroyers. The United States lost 
one destroyer. Then on October 25-26 was the battle of Santa Cruz, 
where two Japanese destroyers were sunk, two battleships, two carriers, 
three heavy cruisers, one light cruiser, and additional ships were badly 
damaged. In this battle the United States lost a carrier, a destroyer, a 
tug, and a patrol boat. 

November 18-15 marks Admiral Halsey’s battle of Guadalcanal. In 
this battle the Japanese lost two battleships, eight cruisers, six destroyers, 
twelve transports; and severely damaged were two battleships, one 
cruiser, and six transports. The United States lost two light cruisers, 
seven destroyers, and one heavy cruiser damaged. ‘To-day the United 
States holds Guadalcanal. 

On November 8, United States Naval Forces took part in the North 
African expedition. We lost five transports and suffered damage to several 
other ships, but, as you know, the expedition has been successful. 


CHAPTER IX. 
SEA POWER AND THE AIR WEAPON. 


A Book by Major Alexander Seversky which has recently appeared under 
the title of “‘ Victory Through Air Power ”’ has attracted wide attention, 
particularly, perhaps, amongst those who have not previously made a 
study of the art of war. The book appears to have been written with the 
worthy object of showing the advantages of air transport and the long- 
distance bomber aeroplane, but it puts forward claims for the strategical 
achievements of aircraft which few will endorse, and it even contains a 
chapter on what is called the ‘“‘ Twilight of Sea Power.” Sea power is 
spoken of in terms of the strength of navies and, because a few men of war 
have been sunk from the air, a claim is put forward that the days of sea 
power are numbered. 

Now sea power never has been, and never will be, measured solely by 
the strength of navies. Sea power is the ability to control sea communica- 
tions, to keep the sea routes of the world open to our own shipping, and to 
deny the use of them to the enemy. This involves many things. First, 
a large Mercantile Marine with a seafaring population, large shipbuilding 
capacity, fuel for the ships, and last but not least, bases all over the world. 
Secondly, it involves the provision of sea and air forces to protect the sea 
routes along which the Mercantile Marine travels from attack by enemy 
surface craft, by air, and by under-water enemies. Whether these routes 
are protected by surface forces or air forces, or both, is beside the point. 
Many forms of protection are required and all, including those which are 
employed in protecting our bases, are exercising the function of sea power. 

A scattered empire, such as the British Commonwealth, can only exist 
by sea power, since all communication between the various parts is depend- 
ent on the sea, and the existence of a large population in these islands is 
entirely dependent on the security of its sea communication. Sea power 
is not, therefore, just a question of ships and guns. It is something inherent 
in the life of the whole community. It is no disparagement of the mag- 
nificent achievements of Air Forces to say that in this sense there can be 
no such thing as air power in these islands ; for aircraft cannot transport, 
except to a very limited extent, and every aircraft that flies is dependent 
on sea power for its fuel and for the greater part of the material used in its 
construction, besides in most cases for its transport overseas. Similarly, 
it is a self-evident fact that no Army can leave these shores and be trans- 
ported anywhere except over routes controlled by sea power. 

When, therefore, sea power is mentioned it must be remembered that 
it is the basis on which all operations by Military and Air Forces depend. 
In these islands, Military and Air Power should not be spoken of in the 
same breath as sea power. Armies and Air Forces are weapons to be 
exploited to the utmost by sea power, from which they derive their being. 
It may be argued that this is the purely British attitude dependent on the 
geographical position of the British Isles. It is perfectly true that the 
necessity for sea power depends on geography, but the exploitation of 
military forces over-sea from any country depends on sea power, and air 
forces without sea power are necessarily confined and limited in their 
striking effect. How, for instance, could the United States forces operate 
in the Western Pacific without sea power behind them? Sea power is 
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necessarily the measure of their offensive effort as it is of Japan in the area 
she commands. 

It is quite evident, however, that the air weapon exercises a very large 
and often a predominant influence on tactics both on land and sea. 
Instances can be multiplied where the lack of air support, or its possession, 
has turned the scale in battles, both ashore and atioat. The Norwegian 
campaign was called off mainly on account of Britain’s inability to give 
sufficient air support to her troops. It is common knowledge that the 
gallant enterprise of the Prince of Wales and Repulse was defeated through 
lack of air cover. The success of the German drive into France was largely 
influenced by the air weapon, and the retreat and advance of the Eighth 
Army in Egypt was largely dictated by the air support available. The 
effect of the air weapon on tactics is enormous, but how has it affected 
strategy in the large sense? From time immemorial British strategy has 
been based on sea power ; is there any warrant to base it on anything else 
to-day ? It is proposed to examine these points in the light of available 
knowledge. 

It is not necessary to emphasize to British people that their existence 
and the continuation of their war effort depends entirely on their control 
of sea communications bringing in supplies—i.e. sea power. This must be 
so until the day arrives when air transport becomes capable of handling 
more than a mere fraction of imports. In 1938 approximately 5,000,000 
tons dead weight per month was imported into Britain and a very large 
percentage of this is essential to our war effort. Assume, for the sake of 
argument, that only half of this is essential to the war effort, i.e. 2,500,000 
tons of imports per month. The figures are so astronomical that there is 
no need for meticulous accuracy, but if the average distance to be flown in 
transporting these imports is taken as 3,000 miles and that one aircraft can 
carry 5 tons of cargo on an import voyage twice a week, it would take no 
less than 60,000 aircraft to handle this task. Further, the weight of petrol 
expended in this mighty effort would be something of the nature of 
60,000,000 tons a year, a volume many times more than the total amount 
of oil fuel used by the Mercantile Marine of the whole world. Heavier 
pay loads would mean a smaller number of bigger aircraft, but the petrol 
consumption would be little less. Add to this the necessity of reserve and 
replacement aircraft and consider the personnel required not only for 
flying but for servicing and manufacturing this large fleet and some idea 
is gained of the magnitude of the problem. No doubt great strides will 
be made in air transport, but it must be obvious that it cannot compete 
with all needs in the foreseeable future and that until it can be made as 
economical as is sea transport dependence on the latter will remain. 

The time honoured conception of British strategy is that sea power 
puts pressure on the enemy by means of blockade, and in addition ‘* keeps 
the ring ” by controlling as much of the sea routes of the world as possible 
and enabling military forces (now allied with the air) to strike at will. 
Military and air forces act as the spearhead of sea power. Sea power 
enables them to strike where the enemy is weakest; but apart from 
blockade and the destruction of enemy vessels and aircraft which attack 
sea communications, navies make no positive contribution to the defeat 
of their enemy. For this reliance is placed on the occupation of enemy 
territory by armies, and it may be that the bombing of enemy industrial 
resources from the air will make a considerable contribution to this end. 

British sea power has always been exercised by means of a covering 
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force behind which the sea routes are kept open by comparatively weak 
surface forces. This has been so throughout history, but it is only necessary 
to go back to the war of 1914-18 to see how the Grand Fleet in the North 
Sea restricted the activities of the German High-Sea Fleet and enabled 
the sea routes to be controlled by comparatively weak surface forces, any 
of which could have been mopped up by the High-Sea Fleet, or any con- 
considerable part of it, at large in the Atlantic. It is necessary to emphasize 
this because in this war, as in the last, the defeat of the British main 
covering forces would open a threat to all the Empire sea routes greater by 
far than the enemy’s under-water or air weapons ; for an enemy fleet with 
freedom of action would mean the total stoppage of trade in the area it was 
able to command, not merely the spasmodic damage that the enemy is 
able to inflict on it by his U-boat and air attacks. 

In considering the effect of the air weapon on sea power, it is con- 
venient therefore to consider three aspects: (1) blockade, (2) the main 
Fleet or covering force, (8) all those other minor forces which are enabled 
to exist and carry out their functions under cover of the main Fleet. 
Take first blockade. The circumstances of the present war, in which every 
new move on the part of Germany has represented an effort to overcome 
the British blockade by conquering new territory to provide herself with 
the resources of which opposing sea power has deprived her, should not be 
allowed to detract from blockade’s importance. Little is made public 
about the blockade, but it is known from the first to have been effective. 
It has necessarily cut off the enemy from some essential sources of supply 
and, to put it at its lowest, it must have disrupted his peace-time economic 
life. In the war of 1914-18 large forces of cruisers were continuously 
strung out to the north of the Orkneys for no other reason than to intercept 
enemy blockade runners. Is it not obvious that the task of such forces 
could have been immensely simplified by a few patrols flown daily over 
the immense areas in which these ships operated ? Blockade runners were 
sometimes successful in 1914-18. To-day air reconnaissance makes their 
task infinitely more difficult. And what has the enemy’s air to contribute 
to what may be called counter-blockade ? Details of his attacks on our 
trade from the air are not divulged, but it is safe to assume that they are 
spasmodic and confined to ships in areas where fighter protection is 
difficult to provide. In the Atlantic area the geographical position of the 
British Isles makes the task of protecting our trade from air attack much 
simpler than that of the enemy. On balance it is evident that the blockade 
function of sea power has been immensely strengthened by the advent of 
the air weapon. 

Now consider how the work of the British main fleet has been affected 
by the air weapon. The chief duty of the Home Fleet is to contain the 
enemy fleet in its bases, to watch it continuously and to attack enemy forces 
who attempt to break out and to interfere with minor allied forces pro- 
tecting the trade routes. In this duty it has been conspicuously successful. 
Based on ports within easy bombing range of the enemy, it has used these 
ports with impunity and with negligible casualties, and it has been con- 
tinuously reinforced by new construction built under the very nose of the 
enemy air force. True, there have been instances, such as the escape of 
the German battle cruisers from the North Sea, when the Fleet had not 
been able to intercept the enemy ; but, in the main, covering forces have 
been able to carry out their function and it can be said at once that this 
has been rendered possible chiefly by the air weapon. In the last war the 
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British Grand Fleet had the comparatively easy task of watching and 
intercepting an enemy based on a short coastline which could be watched 
by submarines. To-day the Home Fleet has the infinitely more difficult 
task of watching a coastline several thousands of miles long and an enemy 
dispersed and hidden in secluded inlets. How could this be done without 
the assistance of the air weapon? None can deny that in the matter of 
the British Main Fleets, the maintenance of sea power has been rendered 
infinitely easier by the air weapon. 

Now turn to the other forces which, under cover of the Main Fleet, 
are carrying out their innumerable functions exercising sea power all over 
the world—the forces protecting convoys, patrolling for raiders and supply 
ships, and intercepting blockade runners. To all these forces the air 
weapon is an efficient and indispensable ally. That the air is assisting in 
the defence of ocean convoys both by shore-based and carrier-borne 
aircraft is well known, as also that fighters, both shore-based and carrier- 
borne, are daily giving surface ships better and better protection from the 
enemy’s air attack and at a greater range from friendly bases. Consider 
how even a little air reconnaissance would have assisted in such enter- 
prises as the hunt for the Emden in the last war, which necessitated the 
use of more than forty surface ships. How could raiders in the outer oceans 
be tackled to-day without it? It cannot be denied that in reconnaissance 
alone, the air forces have been exploited much more effectively in defence 
of than in attacks upon sea power. The Royal Navy is often accused of 
living in the atmosphere of the last war, but it must be admitted that as 
regards the considerations of those days, the advent of the air weapon 
has facilitated the control of the oceans of the world and has rendered sea 
power more, and not less, efticient. 

But what, asks the critic, of the control of narrow waters ? Has not 
the air weapon transformed the situation in the Mediterranean and does 
not the air dominate the routes through this sea? The answer to this 
appears to be that sea power is never absolute and has always had to be 
fought for. It is also forgotten that political conditions in the Mediter- 
ranean have changed for the worse since 1914-18. Italy now challenges 
British sea power mainly by the air weapon. lt is at least open to doubt 
whether with Italy an enemy as well as Austria it would have been possible 
for the British to have controlled the Mediterranean in 1914-18 without 
the assistance of the French. It is not simply the air weapon but political 
conditions which have changed the Mediterranean scene. But if Allied 
control of the Mediterranean was in doubt, surely it is evident that it is 
possible to achieve all that is necessary by fighting for it. The Allies’ aim 
is to pass ships through the Mediterranean, the enemy’s to control the 
short passage from Italy to Tunisia. Already, by the advance of the 
Eighth Army and the occupation of Algeria, the Allies have been able by 
the fighter protection they can command, to control nine-tenths of the 
sea route through the Mediterranean, and at the same time to dispute 
enemy control over the narrow central section. This is a fine example of 
the re-assertion of sea power. The final result is hardly in doubt, but 
whatever happens it is safe to assume that the pressure of sea power in 
this area will deal harder blows to the enemy than he is able to inflict. 

It is natural for the critics of a policy based on sea power to point to 
British failures in Greece and Crete. It is easy to speculate on what might 
have happened if the British forces sent to Greece had been used to 
strengthen the advance along the North African coast and to re-assert sea 
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power in the Eastern Mediterranean, but all strategy is to some extent 
dominated by political considerations. The easy course would have been 
to leave the Greek allies in the lurch, but moral considerations also come 
in, and who will say that the British cause in the final reckoning will not 
have been immensely strengthened, though at the expense of a temporary 
loss of sea power, by this forlorn hope against the military might of the 
Axis Powers ? Nevertheless, it must be noted that in spite of losses, sea 
power did succeed in transporting a considerable force over this disputed 
area and in withdrawing the vast majority of it. This was the first 
experience of air-borne invasion, and it is certain the experience gained 
was turned to good account. As it was, sea power did succeed in anni- 
hilating the sea-borne invasion and eventually in withdrawing the majority 
of the defending army. 

Turning to the Pacific war, the critic is able to point to the various 
engagements between the Americans and Japanese in which each side 
suffered considerable losses in surface ships from the enemy’s aircraft 
without contact being made between their navies, and seemingly a position 
of stale-mate has resulted. ‘he point to be remembered here is that the 
American air weapon was safely transported to the scene of operations 
over many thousands of miles by sea power. Further, it should be remem- 
bered that American surface forces had been so crippled by the treachery 
of Pearl Harbour that they were at no time in a position to take on the 
superior Japanese surface forces available. In the final reckoning, when 
the air forces of one side are eliminated, it will always be the surface ship 
that commands the field. Admiral Nimitz tells us that the result of the 
action off Guadalcanal on November 18-15th, 1942, when neither side 
employed aircraft carriers and each relied on the air weapon flown from 
shore bases, justified the American faith in battleships. ‘he surface ship 
may quite possibly have to be held back till the air weapon of the enemy 
is reduced in strength, but once this phase is reached the superior surface 
force will win the day. Already, in the Pacific, the Japanese are losing 
many men-of-war and invaluable merchant tonnage, and it is only a ques- 
tion of time before the American Forces will be able to re-assert themselves 
in this area. 

It is often necessary for air forces to be transported to the theatre of 
operations by sea power and by the establishment of local air supremacy 
to re-establish control over an area of the sea previously commanded by 
the enemy. ‘his indeed provides the chief problem for the United Nations 
in their offensive operations which are to come. At what distance from 
an enemy coast is the existence of surface transport threatened by the air 
weapon? Will a landing on an enemy coast be rendered impossible by 
the air weapon ? These questions are mainly tactical, but apart from the 
strength of the escorting forces, as far as can be foreseen the question 
resolves itself into the degree of air supremacy which the attacking force 
is able to achieve over the battle area, and this in turn depends on the 
strength of the defending fighter force and the distance of the defender’s 
fighter aerodromes from the position chosen for the landing. All sea 
control requires fighting for. The attack holds the advantage of the 
possibility of surprise and of being able to make the best use of the hours 
of darkness in the approach, and there is no reason to suppose that a 
force properly supported by ship-borne aircraft will not be able to fight 
its way through. ‘I'here may be areas adjacent to the enemy coasts where 
it is inadvisable to send battleships, more restricted areas where it is 
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inadvisable to send cruisers and still smaller areas where destroyers and 
small craft are seriously threatened from the air, but there is no part of 
the world where domination of strategic areas cannot be fought for and 
won by the combined action of surface and air forces. 

The outstanding strategical factor in favour of the United Nations is 
that they control at least nine-tenths of the sea area of the world and that 
they are possessed of bases from which to maintain and exploit this 
advantage. In such areas where control is in doubt, the air weapon is of 
the greatest assistance and sometimes the deciding factor in establishing 
control. The fight for sea power goes on, new methods of defence against 
air attack appear daily, but the advent of the air weapon has not made 
the task of maintaining sea power more difficult ; rather on balance it is 
proving an assistance. The fight which surface ships and their allies in 
the air are waging to-day is comparable with the first appearance of cannon 
at sea, the advent of the torpedo and the appearance of the submarine. 
To each new weapon which threatened sea power the antidote has been 
developed as is being done with the air threat to-day. Such measures as 
anti-aircraft gunnery, radio-location, kite-balloons, etc., have not defeated 
the air weapon, but they have made air attack infinitely more difficult and 
less effective and are therefore contributing their part to the fight for sea 

wer. 

Until sea transport can be replaced by air transport complete depend- 
ence must be placed on the former. It is true that this is not so with some 
other nations to anything like the same extent as in these over-populated 
little islands. The necessity for sea power is conditioned by geography. 
In other, more self-contained countries, the necessity for sea power 
depends on what is necessary for their over-sea trade and for their expan- 
sionist ambitions. Sea power is, therefore, for the British Empire some- 
thing essential for the defence of its citadel, and it is as important to safe- 
guard it as to defend the shores against invasion. It is also, if used rightly, 
something very precious which the Allies’ enemies have not got or have 
only to a very limited extent. For this one reason alone it is the weapon 
above all others that should relentlessly be employed against them. 

By the control of nine-tenths of the sea surface of the world, sea power 
opens up infinite possibilities for offensive action. The enemy can be hit 
where he is weakest ; it provides the inestimable advantage of the possi- 
bility of exploiting surprise; it forces on the enemy the necessity of 
defending long lines of coastline which may never be invaded. It is 
essential that Allied strategy should be based on this unique gift of geo- 
graphy and of past endeavour. What is the alternative? If interpreted 
aright, it appears that critics like Major Seversky would advocate the 
restriction of sea power to what is essential for the support of the air 
weapon and to concentrate effort into the air weapon in order to attack 
the enemy’s industrial resources by what is called ‘‘ elimination.” 

To begin with, it is not known whether such a thing as the “ elimina- 
tion ” of enemy resources is at all within the limits of possibility. Britain’s 
not inconsiderable experience of being bombed hardly suggests it. In 
the last resort, certain essential stores and even industries can be put 
underground, but what in fact was the British loss of production, even in 
places like Coventry, said to have been eliminated ? It is to be hoped that 
Allied air attack on Germany is proving far more effective than the raids 
on Great Britain, but the actual effect on the enemy’s morale has yet to 
be gauged. The feature of most air raids is the remarkably small loss of 
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life inflicted. That they had any real damaging effect on the morale of 
the British nation is doubtful ; in fact, the reverse seems to have been the 
case. Why should the enemy be credited with loss of morale from the 
same cause ? Destruction of resources and compelling surrender by fear 
may be possible, of course, and if it is so, well and good, but it has yet to 
be proved. A policy based on this assumption could be nothing but a 
gamble and as a gamble it must be bad strategy. But there is a greater 
danger in any restriction of sea power in favour of the air weapon, and that 
is that once restricted it could not be controlled. The risk would have to 
be faced of the possibility of sea power being destroyed before elimination 
by the air weapon had been achieved. Also, by restricting sea power to 
supplies, the military effort might be jeopardized. As far as is known at 
present, there is no way of enforcing surrender on any enemy without 
starvation or the occupation of his country. The restriction of sea power 
at the expense of air attack gambles with this fundamental truth. For 
the Allies sea power is necessary to occupy any enemy country. Any 
restriction of it wastes military effort and gambles on the possibility that 
occupation by armies will not be necessary. 

Thus sea power is still the basis on which all the United Nations’ 
strategy rests and this must be so until the day arrives when air transport 
can take an effective part in communications. This sea power has to be 
fought for and is being successfully fought for to-day. Far from the air 
having dominated strategy at sea, the air weapon is assisting sea power 
and making it more, not less, effective. Sea power is essential to the exist- 
ence and defence of the British Commonwealth. It is also an indispensable 
gift which can be used to exploit at will the military and air arms in any 
part of the world. In defending and extending sea power, the defence of 
the citadel from which all offensive power radiates is assured. Until the 
citadel is secure, no attack can be launched. Each arm of the Service 
has two functions, defensive and offensive. 

It is no part of the purpose of this article to determine how the advan- 
tages of sea power should be exploited by the military and air arm, but 
one thing is quite certain and that is that victory cannot be attained 
without the occupation of enemy territory. Whether or no oecupation 
after intensive bombing of enemy resources and the reduction of his morale 
will be easily attained or hard fought for, it is certain that air forces will 
be required in tactical co-operation with the Army. No doubt ample 
resources are available both for tactical co-operation with the Army and 
for independent strategical bombing, though such critics as Major Seversky 
would go all out for the latter. Let the enemy’s resources be bombed 
ad lib, particularly those with which he is attacking our sea power, but it 
is essential to remember that the Army cannot act without the co-operation 
of the air weapon, whereas the theory that bombing alone will induce 
surrender has yet to be proved. Good strategy can only be based on well- 
tried and proven theories. ‘here will be plenty of aircraft available for 
bombing, but it is essential that they are not provided at the expense of 
what are known to be tactical commitments. The air arm is the tactical 
weapon on which navies and armies largely depend. All work together 
for the defence and extension of sea power and each makes use of sea 
power to act offensively in its own element. 
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REFERENCE SECTION 


DIMENSIONS AND PARTICULARS OF BRITISH 
AND FOREIGN WARSHIPS. 


Warships are arranged in classes, except in some instances where 
they are arranged alphabetically. The following abbreviations are 
used throughout the List :— 


a.g.b. Armoured gunboat. s.c. Seaplane carrier. 


g-b, Gunboat. H.N.8. Harvey nickel steel. 
b. Battleship. a.8, Harveyised or similar 
b.c. Battle cruiser. hard-faced steel. 
ler. Light cruiser. k.s. Krupp steel. 
c.d.s. Coast-defence ship. t. Speed and 4.P. at trials 
M.Cr. Minelaying cruiser. (in speed and H.P. 
cr. Cruiser. columns). 
A.a.orH.a. Anti-aircraft guns. bp. Length of ship between 
a.c. Aircraft carrier. perpendiculars. 


a.t. Aircraft tender. 
u. Light guns under 15 cwt., including boats’ guns. 
mu. Machine guns. 
m.p.p. Multiple pom poms. 
Torpedo Tubes: (D.) = double; (T.) = triple; (Q.) = quadruple; (sub.) = sub- 
merged; a.w. = above water. 


The following abbreviations are used to distinguish the various 
types of boilers :— 


W.T. Water-tube boilers, where the I. Indret. 
type is not known, K. Kanpon. 
A. Ansaldo. My. Miyabara. 
B. Belleville. Nic. Niclausse. 
Bl. Blechynden. Pen. Penhoet. 
B. & W. Babcock and Wilcox. T. Thornycroft. 
DA. D?Allest. T.8. Thornycroft-Schulz. 
G. Guyot. W.F. White-Forster. 
Y. Yarrow. 


The following abbreviations distinguish types of machinery :— 


P.T. Parsons turbines. tur. Turbines, where the type is 

C.T. Curtis turbines. not known. 
B.C.T. Brown-Curtis turbines, R. Steam reciprocating engines. 
(G.) Geared turbines. 1.C. Internal combustion engines. 
D. Diesel. W.G.T. Westinghouse geared turbines. 


Rat. Rateau. 


In later pages (marked Pl, P2, etc., towards the end of the 
volume) plans of most of the ships appear. 


Unless otherwise stated, the displacements are Standard displace- 
ments (i.e. deep less fuel and reserve feed water). 
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SHIPS OF THE LESSER NAVIES. 


BELGIUM. 
CorvettEe.—1 in number (ex-British). 


BULGARIA. 


Moror Torpepo Boats.—2 in number (Lurssen, 1939), 60 tons, 30 
knots, 1 M.a.a., 2 21-in. torpedo tubes. 

PatROL VESSELS. —Derzki, Khrabri, Letoutschy, Shumni, Smeli, and 
Strogi (ex-French, 1907-08), 97 tons, 17 knots, 2 1-85-in., 1 m., 
2 18-in. torpedo tubes. 

MInEsWEEPERS.—2 in number (ex-French, 1918), 350 tons, 17 knots. 

Trarninec Suips.—Tsar Assen (ex-Dutch, 1912), 240 tons, 9 knots, 
2 2-6-in., 1 m.; Kamcia (1898), 10 knots; Simeon, 600 tons, 2 
8-in., 4 1-5-in. 

Motor Boats.—Varif and Capitan Minkoff (ex-French, 1918), 40 tons, 
14 knots, 2 m.; Belmoretz and Chernomoretz (ex-French, 1918), 
77 tons, 17 knots, 1 1-85-in., 2 m. 


CHINA. 


Gunsoats.—Chang Ning, Cheng Ning, Wu Ning, Sui Ning, Wei Ning, 
and Su Ning (Shanghai, 1983-34), 300 tons, 11 knots, 2 2-25-in., 
3 m.; Min Chuan (Shanghai, 1981), 460 tons, 16 knots, 1 4-7-in., 
1 4-in., 1 8-in., 2 2-24-in.; Chu Chien (Kobe, 1906); Chu Kuan 
and Chu Tung (Kobe, 1907), 11 knots, 1 8-in. ; Yung Sui (Shanghai, 
1929), 600 tons, 18 knots, 1 6-in., 1 4-7-in., 8 8-in., 2 2-24-in., 
21-5-in. a.a., 4 M.; Tutuila (Shanghai, 1928), 370 tons, 14} knots, 
2 8-in., 10 mM. 

River Gunsoats.—Sandpiper (ex-British, 1933), 185 tons, 11} knots, 
1 3-7-in. howitzer, 1 6-pdr. ; Falcon (ex-British, 1928), 372 tons, 
15 knots, 1 8-7-in. howitzer, 2 6-pdr. ; Gannet (ex-British, or 
310 tons, 16 knots, 2 8-in. H.a.; Kiang Hsi and Kiang Kan 
(Germany, 1912), 140 tons, 9 knots. ’ 

TorrEpo Boat.—Hu Chun (Kobe, 1908), 96 tons, 20 knots, 1 1-85-in., 
1 1-5-in., 3 14-in. torpedo tubes. 

ArmepD LauncHes.—15 in number. 

ARMED TRANSPORTS.—25 in number 

Patrou VEssELs.—4 in number. 


COLOMBIA. 


Destroyers.—Caldas and Antioquia (Yarrow, 1934), 1,282 tons, 
819 ft. B.P., 31 ft. beam, 36 knots, 4 4-7-in., 3 1-5-in. a.a., 2 depth 
charge throwers, 8 21-in. torpedo tubes, 236 tons of oil fuel, 140 
complement. 
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Gunsoats.—Mariscal Sucre (Yarrow, 1909), 500 tons, 28 knots, 2 
8-in., 3m. ; Cordoba (ex-French, 1919), 450 tons, 16 knots, 4 8-in.; 
Pichincha, Carabobo, and Junin (ex-French, 1925), 200 tons, 13 
knots, 1 8-in., 2 mw. ; Barranquilla and Cartagena (Yarrow, 1930), 
140 tons, 13-5 knots, 2 8-in., 8 m.; A, B, C, D (ex-German L.M. 
15, 17, 19, 20, 1918), 12 tons, 28 knots, 2 m.; Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 
(Yarrow, 1913), 20 tons, 12 knots, 1 1-pdr. 

River Gunsoat.—Presidente Mosquera, 200 tons. 

TRANSPORTS.—General Mosquera (Caledon Shipbuilding Co., 1910), 
8,500 tons, 2 8-5-in.; Bogota (ex-German, 1919), 500 tons, 16 
knots, 1 8-5-in., 2 8-in., 2 m.; Boyaca (ex-U.S.A., 1920), 3,000 
tons. 

Trainine Suip.—Cucuta (ex-U.8.A., 1918), 12,000 tons, 10 knots. 


CUBA. 


Licur Cruiser.—Cuba (Cramp, Philadelphia, 1911), 2,055 tons, 18 
knots, 6,000 H.P., 2 4-in., 6 8-in. H.a., 4 6-pdr., 4 8-pdr., 2M., 
250 tons of coal. 

GunBoats.—General Zagas, 500 tons, 2 1-pdr.; Capitan Fernandez 
Quevedo (Havana, 1932), 115 tons, 12 knots, 1 8-in. H.a., 2 1-pdr. ; 
Habana, Pinar del Rio, Villas, and Matanzas (Havana, 1912), 80 
tons, 12 knots, 1 1-pdr. ; 24 de Febrero and 10 de Octubre (J. S. 
White, 1911), 218 tons, 12 knots, 3 8-pdr. ; Baire (Danzig, 1906), 
500 tons, 14 knots, 4 8-in., 2 8-pdr., 1m. ; Yara (Middlesbrough, 
1905), 450 tons, 12 knots, 1 3-in. o.a., 2 6-pdr.; 20 de Mayo 
(Glasgow, 1895), 200 tons, 12 knots, 2 8-pdr., 1 1-pdr. ; Enrique 
Villuendus (ex-U.S.A., 1899), 178 tons, 16 knots, 2 3-pdr. 

Trarnine Sxip.—Patria (Cramp, Philadelphia, 1911), 1,200 tons, 16 
knots, 2 8-in., 4 6-pdr., 4 8-pdr. 


DOMINICA. 
ARMED TRANSPORT.—Presidente Trujillo (Germany, 1910), 1,300 tons, 
11 knots. 
Coast Guarp Curters.—8 in number (ex-U.8.A. C.G. 110, 144, 302) 
(1924), 87 tons, 13-5 knots, 1 1-in. 
Yacut.—Ramsis (er-Camargo, 1928), 969 tons gross, 2 8-pdr. 


ECUADOR. 


Patrou VEssEL.—Tarqui, 50 tons, 1 torpedo tube. 

TraIninG Su1p.—President Alfaro (Southampton, 1917), 1,030 tons: 
16 knots, 2 8-in. 

Gunsoat.—Abdon Calderon (ex-Cotopaxi) (1884), 700 tons, 10-5 
knots. 

TRANSPORT.— Patria. 

DespatcH Boat.—Atahualpa. 


EGYPT. 


Patrot VessEets.—Ragib (Alexandria, 1938), 15 knots, 1 1-46-in. ; 
Al Sarea (J. S. White, 1937), 18 tons, 36 knots, 1 1-46-in.; El 
Amira Fawzia (Swan Hunter, 1929), 2,640 tons, 14 knots, 2 
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8-pdr. ; El Amir Farouq (Hawthorn Leslie, 1926), 1,441 tons, 
17 knots, 1 6-pdr., 2 m.; Mabahiss (Swan Hunter, 1980), 618 
tons, 11 knots, 1 8-pdr. 

Trainine Sarp.—Abdel Monaym (Clydebank, 1902), 610 tons, 13-5 
knots. 

InsPEcTION VESSEL AND STORE CaRRIER.—Naphtys (Kiel, 1905), 650 
tons, 7-5 knots. 

TRANSPORT.—Sollum (ex-Syringa, Workman Clark, 1917), tons 1,290, 
16 knots, 1 8-pdr. 

Roya Yacut.—Mahroussa (Poplar, 1865), 4,561 tons, 16 knots. 

Coastat Motor Boats.—Darfeel and Noor El Bahr (Thornycroft, 
1926), 20 tons, 17 knots, 1 1-46-in. ; Qamar, 23 tons, 11 knots ; 
El Hoot, 24 tons, 7 knots. 


ESTONIA. 


Torrepo Boat.—Sulev (ex-German, 1917), 200 tons, 26 knots, 2 
8-in., 2 18-in torpedo tubes, 10 mines. 

SuBMARINES.—Lembit and Kalev (Vickers, 1937), 620/820 tons, 
13}/8} knots, 1 1-57-in., 4 21-in. torpedo tubes, 20 mines. 
MINELAYERS.—Suurop and Ristna (1906), 500 tons, 12 knots, 1 8-in., 

1 1-pdr. 
IceBREAKERS.—Suur Toll (Stettin, 1914), 4,000 tons, 15 knots; 
Tasuia (1914), 1,100 tons ; Jaan Poska (1929), 250 tons, 11 knots. 
Perpus Lake Gunsoats.—Ahti (1908), 144 tons, 10 knots, 2 1-5-in., 
21-pdr. ; Tartu, 108 tons, 12 knots, 2 1-5-in., 2 mM. 
Gunsoat.—Laine (1915), 450 tons, 12 knots, 2 8-in. 

River GunBoat.—Mardus (1911), 100 tons, 10 knots, 2 8-in., 2 m. 
MinEsweEPERS.—Keri (ex-Kalev) and Vaindlo (ex-Olev) (1914), 50 
tons, 9 knots, 1 3-pdr. ; Tahkona (1919), 45 tons, 12 knots. 

Tue.—Tallin (1900), 100 tons, 10 knots. 
TenpERS.—Kompass (1919), 300 tons, 9 knots; Sakala (1906), 30 
tons, 8 knots. 


PINLAND. 


Armourep VESSELS.—Vainaméinen (Crichton-Vulean, 1932), 300 ft. 
length, 54 ft. beam, 8,900 tons, 15 knots, 4 10-in., 8 4-1-in. a.a., 
4 ., 2-in. armour belt. 

Motor Torrepo Boats.—Sisu and Hurja (ex-Italian, 1920), 13 tons, 
25 knots, 2 M., 2 18-in. torpedo tubes ; Isku (1925), 54 ft. length, 
11 tons, 25 knots ; Syéksy, Nuoli, Vinha, and Raju (1929), 18 tons, 
35 knots, 2 M., 2 18-in. torpedo tubes. 5 ordered in U.S.A., 
March, 1940. 

SusMantnes.—Iku-Turso, Vetehinén and Vesihiisi (Abo, 1930), 
490/710 tons, 14-5/8-5 knots, 1 8-in., 4 2l1-in. torpedo tubes, 
20 mines ; Vesikko (Crichton Vulkan, Abo, 1933), 250/300 tons, 
12/7 knots, 1 m., 3 21-in. torpedo tubes; Saukko (Helsingfors, 
1930), 100/136 tons, 8/5-5 knots, 1 M., 2 18-in. torpedo tubes, 6 
mines. 

Gunsoats.—Turunmaa (ex-Russian Orlan, 1918), 842 tons, 14 knots, 
2 8-in., 5 6-pdr. ; Uusimaa (ex-German Beo) and Hameenmaa 
(ex-German Wulf, 1918), 400 tons, 15 knots, 2 4-in., 1 1-5-in. 
a.A.; Vakava and Aallokas (1935). 
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Minevayers.—Pomni, Paukku, Lieska, Miina, Loimu (1916), 80 tons, 
8 knots, 2 m., 24 mines; Vakava and Klercker (building), 300 
tons. 

MineswEEPERS.—Rautu (ex-Russian Murman, 1917) and Vilppula 
(1916), 165 tons, 12 knots, 2 8-in., 1 1-5-in. a.a.; Ahven, Kiiski, 
Muikku, and Sarki (1937), 17 tons. 10 knots. 

Satvace VesseL.—Mursu (ex-Stannum) (1902), 615 tons gross, 8 
knots. 

SupmarinE Deport Suip.—Louhi (ex-Russian Voin, 1917), 640 tons, 
11 knots, 2 1-85-in., 150 mines. 

Motor LauncHEes.—Haukka, A.37, A.38, A.40, A.42, A.43, A.45, 
A.F.2, B.3, B.V.A. and B.V.D. (1934), 9-25 tons, 8-10 knots, 1 1. 

Patrot Boats.—V.M.V. 1, 2, 5, 6 (1931), V.M.V. 8-17 (Germany, 
1935), 80 tons, 25 knots, 1 -75-in. 

Trainine Surp.—Suomen Joutsen (St. Nazaire, 1902), 3,000 tons, 6 
knots. 

IcEBREAKERS.—Sisu (Helsingfors, 1939), 2,000 tons, 15 knots, 2 
4-in.; Otso (1936), 800 tons, 18 knots; Jaakarhu (1926), 4,825 
tons, 15 knots ; Sampo (Armstrong, 1899), 1,850 tons, 15 knots, 
84-7-in. ; Tarmo (ex-Sampo II) (Armstrong, 1907), 2,400 tons, 
14 knots; 8 4-7-in.; Murtaja (Stockholm, 1890), 820 tons, 11 
knots, 1 4-7-in. ; Apu (Kiel, 1899), 600 tons, 13 knots, 2 4-7-in. ; 
Voina (Sandvikens, 1924), 2,000 tons, 14 knots, 1 4-7-in. 


HAYTI. 


SpeciAL SERVICE VESSELS.—Nord Alexis (1891), 1,280 tons, 14 knots, 
24-T-in. ; Veretieres (1889), 270 tons, 9 knots, 2m. ; 17 Décembre 
851 tons; Pacifique, 488 tons, 14 knots. 


HUNGARY. 


Parrot VeEssELs.—Debreczen, Gyor, Baja, and Sopron (Budapest» 
1918), 140 tons, 15 knots, 2 2-75-in., 2 m.; Kecskemet and 
Szeged (Budapest, 1915), 183 tons, 15 knots, 4 2-75-in., 2 m. 

Auxitiany VessELs.—Csobane (1926), 300 tons, 8 knots; Kérdés 
(1916), 170 tons ; Maros (1927), 40 tons ; Mecsek, 35 tons. 

Motor Boats.—Honved, Huszar, and Tuzer (1916), 17 tons, 7 knots, 
2m.; 2 in number, 80 tons; 10 in number, 10 tons. 

TraInine Sxip.—Badacsony (1909), 230 tons, 10-5 knots. 


ICELAND. 
Fisnery Protection Vesseis.—Aegir (1925), 500 tons, 14 knots, 1 
2-24-in. ; Thor (ex-German, 1922), 300 tons, 10 knots, 1 2-24-in. ; 
Odinn (1938), 72 tons, 11 knots, 1 1-85-in. 


IRAQ. 
Patrox VEssELs.—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 (Thornycroft, 1937), 100 ft. length, 
64 tons, 12 knots, 1 8-7-in. howitzer, 4 M. 
Yacut.—Panfield X (ex-Sans Peur, J. Brown, 1923), 1,200 tons, 18 
knots. 
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LATVIA. 


SupMaRinEs.—Ronis and Spidola (Nantes, 1927), 890/514 tons, 
14-5/9-2 knots, 1 8-in. a.a., 2 M., 6 18-in. torpedo tubes. 

SusmarineE Depot Sxuip.—Varonis (1908), 250 tons, 10 knots. 

Gunsoat.—Virsaitis (ex-German, 1917), 380 tons, 16 knots, 2 8-in. 
2 6-pdr., 1 8-in. H.a., 1 torpedo tube. 

MineswEEPERS.—Imanta, Viesturs (1926), 215 tons, 14 knots, 1 8-in. 
4M. 

IceBREAKER.—Krisjanis Valdemars (Beardmore, 1925), 2,800 tons, 
14 knots. 

Surveyine VEssEL.—Hidrografs (Danzig, 1918), 450 tons, 10 knots. 


LITHUANIA. 


Parrot VEssEL.—Prezidentas Smetone (ex-German, 1917), 500 tons, 
17 knots, 2 8-in., 3 m. 


MANCHUKUO. 


DestroveR.—Hai Wei (ex-Japanese Kashi, Maizura, 1917), 755 tons, 
81-5 knots, 8 4-7-in, 3 m., 6 18-in. torpedo tubes. 

Gunsoats.—Chingjen and Tingpien (Harima, 1935), 290 tons, 18 
knots, 2 4-7-in., 8 m.; Shun T’ien and Yang Min (Harima, 1934), 
270 tons, 12 knots, 2 4-7-in. a.a., 3 Mm. ; Li Sui (ex-German, 1910), 
270 tons, 18 knots, 2 2-24-in., 2 m.; Li Chi (ex-German, 1904), 
270 tons, 18 knots, 1 8-in., 4 m.; Kuang Ning, Kuang Ch’ing, 
and Chiang T’ung (1900), 200 tons, 9 knots, 1 8-in., 4 m.; Ta 
T’ung and Li Min (Kobe, 1933), 65 tons, 10-5 knots, 3 m. 

ArmeD LauncHes.—Chi Min (Kawasaki, 1934), 20 tons, 10 knots, 2 
M.; En Min, Hui Min, P’u Min (Kawasaki, 1933), 15 tons, 10 
knots, 2 M. 

Patrot Boats.—Hailung and Haifeng (Kawasaki, 1933), 184 tons, 
14 knots, 2 8-1-in., 2 m.; Hai Kuang, Hai Jui, Hai Jung, Hai 
Hua (Kawasaki, 1933), 42 tons, 12 knots, 1 2-24-in., 2 m.; Daichi 
Kaihen and Daini Kaihen (Yokohama, 1938), 42 tons, 15 knots, 
2M. 


MEXICO. 


Coast Derence VesseL.—Anahuac (ex-Brazilian Deodoro, La Seyne 
1898), 8,162 tons, 15 knots, 2 9-4-in., 4 4-7-in., 4 6-pdr., 2 1-pdr., 
14-in. armour belt. 

SLtoops.—Durango (Valencia, 1936), 1,600 tons, 20 knots, 4 4-in., 
2 twin 1-in. pom poms, 2 quadruple -5-in. m., can carry 500 men 
and 80 horses ; Protosi (Cadiz, 1935), Queretaro and Guanajuato 
(Ferrol, 1935), 1,200 tons, 20 knots, 8 4-in.,2 twin 1-in. pom 
poms, 2 quadruple -5-in M. a.a., can carry 250 men and 20 horses. 

GunBoats.—Nicolas Bravo (Odero, 1904), 1,227 tons, 12:8 knots, 
2 4-in., 4 6-pdr., 2 m.; G@. Nos. 20-29 (Bilbao, 1935), 180 tons, 
26 knots, 1 twin -5 pom pom, 1 quadruple 1-in. pom. pom. 

TRANSPORTS.—Progreso ((Gienoa, 1907), 1,590 tons, 18 knots, 4 6-pdr., 
2 M.; Bolivar (1920), Washington (1920), Moctezuma (1919), 
Coahuila and Jalisco (Philadelphia, 1916), 5,794 tons, 10-5 knots. 

Om TankeR.—Mexico (1913), 2,559 tons (gross). 
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Patrot Boats.—Mazatlan, Acapulco, and Vera Cruz (Canada, 1918), 
486 tons, 8 knots, 1 2-2-in., 2 1-5-in., 2 Mm. 


NICARAGUA. 


GunsBoat.—Momotombo, 400 tons, 2 8-in., 1 6-pdr. 
Parrot Boat.—1 in number (ex-U.8.A., CG274) (1924), 87 tons, 75 
ft., 18-5 knots, 1 1-pdr. 


PARAGUAY. 


Gunsoats.—Paraquay and Humaita (Genoa, 1931), 686 tons, 17 
knots, 4 4-7-in., 4 8-in. H.a., 2 M.; Capitan Cabral (Haarlem, 
1907), 120 tons, 10 knots, 1 8-in., 2 6-pdr., 2 m.; Taguari 
(Hosking, 1910), 150 tons, 10 knots, 4 8-in., 2 1-46-in. 

Despatcn VesseL.—Teniente Herreros (Conrad, 1908), 100 tons, 12 
knots, 1 8-in., 2 1-pdr., 2 m. 


PERSIA (IRAN). 


Gunsoats.—Babr and Palang (Palermo, 1982), 950 tons, 17 knots, 
2 4-in., 2 8-in. H.a., 2 m.; Shahin (Vienna, 1917), 150 tons, 3 
1-pdr. ; Homay (Ancona, 1935), 700 tons. 

Patrot VEssELs.—Moti (ex-Karkas), Lal (ex-Simorgh), Hira (ex- 
Chahbaaz), and Nilam (ex-Chahrokh) (Naples, 1932), 325 tons, 
15 knots, 900 B.H.P., 2 8-in., 2 m. 

Motor Boats.—Azerbaijan, Gehlani, and Mazenderan (Palermo, 
1935), 68} ft., 28 tons, 14 knots, 1 1-5-in. 

Tua.—Niru (1935), 14 knots. 


PERU. 


Licut Crursers.—Almirante Grau and Coronel Bolognesi (Vickers, 
1907), 3,200 tons, 24 knots, 2 6-in., 8 3-in., 8 m., 2 18-in. torpedo 
tubes. 

Destroyers.—Almirante Guise (ex-Russian, 1917), 1,400 tons, 35 
knots, 5 4-in., 1 2-pdr. a.a., 1 m., 3 18-in. torpedo tubes ; 80 
mines; Almirante Villar (ex-Russian, 1918), 1,185 tons, 35 
knots, 4 4-in., 1 2-pdr., 2 m., 8 18-in. torpedo tubes, 80 mines. 

Supmarines.—R.1-4 (U.S.A., 1926-28), 576/682 tons, 14-5/10 knots, 
1 8-in. 4 21-in. torpedo tubes. 

Gunsoats.—Amazonas and Loreto (Electric $.B. Co., 1934), 250 
tons, 15 knots, 4 8-in. H.a., 2 -8-in., 2_M.; America (1904), 350 
tons, 14 knots, 2 8-pdr. ; Coronel Portillo (ex-San Pablo, 1902), 
49 tons, 7 knots, 2 8-pdr. ; Iquitos (1875), rebuilt, 1896, 50 tons, 
7-5 knots, 4 1-46-in., 2 -8-in., 2 m. ; Napo (Yarrow, 1921), 98 tons, 
12 knots, 8 1-8-in. 

Transport.—Rimac (ex-Eten, 1907), 6,848 tons gross, 12 knots, 
cargo capacity, 7,000 tons. 

Omer.—Parinas (Thornycroft, 1921), 2,820 tons, 10 knots, carries 
4,300 tons of oil. 


PHILIPPINES. 


Motor Torpepo Boats.—4 in number (Thornycroft, 1939), 40 knots, 
4 Lewis guns, 2 torpedo troughs. 
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POLAND. 


DestroyErs.—Blyskavica (J. 8. White, 1937), 2,144 tons, 89 knots, 
7 4-7-in., 4 1-57-in., 2 triple 21-in. torpedo tubes; Burza ‘(Chantiers 
Navals, 1982), 1, 540 tons, 85 knots, 4 5-1-in., 1 2-9-in. H.a., 
6 21-7-in. torpedo tubes; Piorun (1940), Krakowiak, Bnitish 
built ; Garland, ex-British, Greyhound class ; Slazak, ex-British, 
Hunt class. 

Supmanrnes.—Sep (Rotterdam, 1989), 1,090/1,450 tons, 14-5/11 knots 
1 4-1-in., 2 1-57-in. a.a., 12 21-7-in. torpedo tubes : Zbik, Bys, 
and Wilk (built in France, 1981-82), 965/1,280 tons, 14/9 
knots, 1 8-9-in., 1 2-pdr. a.a., 6 21-7-in. torpedo tubes, 40 mines ; 
Sokol (1941), British Ursula Class. 

MINELAYER.—Gryf (Havre, 1988), 2,100 tons, 20 knots, 6 4-7-in., 4 
1-57-in. a.a., 800 mines. 

MiINESWEEPERS. ~ Oxhoft (ex-Zuraw) (Gdynia, 1939), 200 tons, 17 
knots; Westerplatte (ex-Czajka) (Modlin, 1936), 140 tons, 15 knots, 
18-in., 4 M. 

Trarnino Snip.—lskra (ex-British, 1917), Three Masted Schooner, 
500 tons. 

Motor Gungoats.—ex-British, number unknown. 


Nors.—Sep, Zbik, and Bys are interned in Sweden. 


PORTUGAL. 


Destroyers.—Douro, Tejo, Dao (Yarrow, Lisbon, 1935-36), Lima 
and Vouga (Yarrow, Glasgow, 1933), 1,220 tons, 33,000 S.H.P., 36 
knots, 4 4-7-in., 8 1-5-in. a.a. pom poms, 2 quadruple 21-in. 
torpedo tubes, 20 mines, complement 164; Tamega (Lisbon, 
1924), 520 tons, 11,000 8.H.P., 27 knots, 1 4-in., 2 8-in., 4 18-in. 
torpedo tubes, complement 80. Three Destroyers building. 

Motor TorPepo Boats.—6 in number, building. 

SusMaRINEs.—Golfinho, Espadarte, Delfim (Vickers, 1934-35), 900/ 
1,100 tons, 2,300/1,000 B.H.P., 16-5/9-2 knots, 1 4-in., 2 m., 6 
21-in. torpedo tubes. Three submarines building. 

Gunsoats.—Faro and Lagos (Lisbon, 1928, 1982), 300 tons, 18 knots, 
21-85-in. ; Beira (1910), Ibo (1912), Mandovi (1918), Zaire (1297), 
Diu (1932), built at Naval Arsenal, Lisbon, 400 tons, 18 knots, 
2 8-in., 2 8-pdr., 2 m.; Limpopo (Blackwall, 1890), 200 tons, 11 
knots, 2 8-pdr. 6 in number building. 

River Gunpoats.—Macau (Yarrow, 1909), 95 tons, 12 knots, 2 6-pdr., 
83 mM.; Bio Minho (Lisbon, 1904), 87 tons, 7-5 knots, 1 1-pdr., 
2mM.; Tete (Yarrow, 1904), 70 tons, 7-5 knots, 2 8-pdr., 8 1-pdr. 

Stoors.—Bartolomeu Dias and Afonso de Albuquerque (Hawthorn 
Leslie, 1935), 1,780 tons, 21 knots, 4 4-7-in., 2 8-in. H.a., 4 pom 
poms, 2 depth charge throwers, 40 mines; Joao de Lisboa (ex- 
Infante don Henrique, 1937) and Pedro Nunes (1935), built at 
Lisbon, 1,080 tons, 17 knots, 2 1-85-in., 4 1-57-in. a.a., 2 depth 
charge throwers ; Goncalves Zarco and Goncalo Velho (Hawthorn 
Leslie, 1933), 950 tons, 16-5 knots, 8 4-7-in., 2 1-85-in., 2 2-pdr. 
pom poms. ; Republica (ex-H.M.S. Gladiolus, Scotstoun, 1915), 
950 tons, 17 knots, 2 4-in., 2 3-in. H.a., 4 8-pdr., 2 mM. 
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TRAINING Su1ps.—Vulcano (Thornycroft, 1910), 500 tons, 12 knots ; 
Lince (Leghorn, 1911), 77 tons, 12 knots ; Sagres (Bremerhaven, 
1896), 3,100 tons, 7 knots. 

FisHery Protection Vesseis.—Lidador (Birkenhead, 1884), 200 
tons, 9 knots, 2 8-pdr. ; 2 in number, building, 250 tons, 18 knots, 
4 1-in. a.a. 6 in number building. 

Hospitat Suip.—Gil Eanes (Bremerhaven, 1914), 2,700 tons, 10-5 
knots. 

Surveyine Suirs.—D. Joad de Castro (Alfeite, 1941), 960 tons, 14 
knots, 1 8-in., 1 aircraft ; Berrio (La Loire, 1898), 350 tons, 10 
knots; Carvalho Araujo (ex-H.M.S. Jonquil, 1915), 900 tons, 
17 knots. 

Licurnouss Tenper.—Almirante Schultz (Penhoey, 1929), 520 tona, 
11-5 knots. 

Tanker.—Sambraz (building), 7,000 tons (capacity 8,500 tons), 12 
knots, 1 8-9-in. a.a. 


ROUMANIA.* 


DestroyErs.—Regele Ferdinand and Regina Maria (Naples, 1930), 
1,785 tons, length 848} ft., 42,000 8.H.P., 88 knots, 5 4-7-in., 
1 8-in. H.a., 2 triple 21-in. torpedo tubes, 50 mines; Marasti 
(ex-Italian Sparviero, 1917), 1,460 tons, 40,000 S.H.P., 35 knots, 
5 4-7-in. 4 8-in. H.a., 2m., 2 double 18-in. torpedo tubes, 50 
mines. 

Motor Torpepo Boats.—Viforul, Viscolul, and Vijelia (ex-British, 
1939), 70 ft. length, 30 tons, 41 knots, 8 M., 2 21-in. torpedo tubes. 

TorrEepo Boats.—Naluea, Sborul, and Zmeul (ex-Austrian, 1913-14), 
260 tons, 28 knots, 2 2-6-in., 2 torpedo tubes in Naluca and 
Sborul. 

SusMarines.—Delfinul (Fiume, 1936), 700/950 tons, 1,600/1,300 
8.H.P., 14/9-5 knots, 1 4-2-in., 6 21-in. torpedo tubes; 8.1, 8.2 
(Galatz, 1941). 

SupMaRINE Depot Suip.—Constanta (Fiume, 1930), 1,821 tons, 13 
knots, 2 4-in. 

River Monitors.—Lascar Catargiu, Ioan Bratianu, Mihail Kogalni- 
ceaunu, Alexandru Lahovari (Trieste, 1907-08), 680 tons, 13 
knots, 3 4°7-in., 1 8-in. a.a., 2 1:85-in., 4 m.; Bucovina (ex- 
Austrian Sava, ‘Budapest, 1916), 550 tons, 12 knots, 2 4-7-in., 
2 4-7-in. howitzers, 2 2-6-in. a.a., 2 1-85-in. 6 m.; Basarabia (ex- 
Austrian Inn, Budapest, 1915), 590 tons, 12 knots, 2 4-7-in., 
2 4-7-in. howitzers, 2 1-85-in., 9m. ; Ardeal (ex-Austrian Temes, 
Budapest, 1904), 450 tons, 10 knots, 2 4-7-in., 1 8-5-in. a.a., 
2 1-85-in., 2 ut. 

Gunsoats.—Stihi (ex-French Friponne, Lorient, 1917), Dumitrescu 
(ex-French Mignonne, Brest, 1917), Ghiculescu (ex-French Im- 
patiente, Brest, 1916), 850 tons, 15 knots, 2 8-9-in., 2 mM. 

Patrot Boats.—Nos. 1-7 (Thornycroft, 1908), 100 ft., 50 tons, 18 
knots, 1 8-pdr., 1 M. 

River Gunsoats.—Bistritsa, Oltul, and Siretul (Blackwall, 1888), 100 
tons, 12 knots, 1 6-pdr., 1 1-pdr. 

Minevayers.—Admiral Murgescu (Galatz, 1940), and Cetetea Alba 
(Hamburg, 1940), 812 tons, 16 knots, 2 4-in., 2 1-46-in., 185 mines. 


* Under the control of Germany. 
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Yacurs.—Luceafarul (Glasgow, 1981), 1,580 tons, 17 knots; Taifun 
(J. 8. White, 1938), 84 tons ; Macin, ‘Stefan Cel Mare. 

TRaINING Surp.—Mircea (Hamburg, 1989), 1,750 tons, 10 knots. 

Motor Boats.—10 in number (some armoured), 40 tons, 14 knots. 

ArMED Motor LauncHEs.—7 in number, 80-50 tons. 


THAILAND. 


CruIsers.—2 in number, building at Trieste, 4,200 tons, 45,000 
S.H.P., 80 knots, 6 5°9-in., 6 3-in. a.a., 2 triple 18-in. torpedo 
tubes. 

DesTroveR.—Phra Ruang (ex-British Radiant, Thornycroft, 1917), 
718 tons, 29,000 S.H.P., 35 knots, 3 4-in., 1 2-pdr. pom pom., 
1 m., 2 double 21-in. torpedo tubes. 

TorPEDo Boats.—Jumbara, Pattani, Surasdra, Chandaraburi, and 
Rayong (Monfalcone, 1987), 470 tons, 10,000 8.H.P., 81 knots, 
8 8-in. a.a., 4 -8-in. M., 6 18-in. torpedo tubes ; Puket and Trad 
(Tireste, 1936), 880 tons, 9,000 S.H.P., 31 knots, 8 3-in. a.a., 
4 -8-in. m., 6 18-in. torpedo tubes. Three in number building at 
Trieste. 

Motor Torrepo Boats.—6 in number (Thornycroft, 1980-85), 55 ft., 
18-5 tons. A number building. 

SusMaRINES.—Blai Jumbol, Sinsamudr, Machanu, Virun (Mitsubishi, 
1938), 825 tons, 14-5/8 knots, 1 m., 5 21-in. torpedo tubes, 
complement 24. Four others projected. 

Gunsoats.—Dhamburi and Sri Ayudhya (Kobe, 1938), 2,000 tons, 
15-5 knots, 4 8-in., 4 3-in. ; Sukhodaya (Vickers, 1930), 890 tons, 
13 knots, 2 6-in., 4 3-in. a.a., 24-in. armour belt ; Mongkut Raja- 
kumarn (ex-Filipinas, Hong Kong and Whampoa Doca Co., 1887), 
700 tons, 11 knots, 2 4:7-in., 2 6-pdr., 3 8-pdr. ; Sugbrib (1901), 
410 tons, 11-5 knots, 1 4-7-in., 5 6-pdr., 2 M.; Suriya Monthon 
(Thornycroft, 1908), 190 tons, 14-5 knots, 1 6-pdr., 4 M.; 
Ratnakosindr (Armstrong, 1925), 890 tons, 12 knots, 2 6-in., 
4 8-in. H.a., 2}-in. armour belt. 

Mive.ayers.—Bang Rachan (81) and Nong Sarai (S2) (Monfalcone, 
1986), 868 tons, 12 knots, 2 8-in., 140 mines. A third vessel is 
building at Ancona. 

Parrot Boats.—Klongyai, Takbai, and Kantang (Yokohama, 1987), 
110 tons, 18 knots, 1 8-in., 8 -8-in. M., 2 18-in. torpedo tubes. 
Twelve in number building, 100 tons. 

Trarnina Suips.—Tachin and Maeklong (Uraga, 1987), 1,400 tons, 
17 knots, 4 4-7-in., 2 -5-in. M. a.a., 2 double 12-in. torpedo tubes, 
20 mines; Chao Phra (ex- British Havant, 1918), 700 tons, 16 
knots. Two others projected. 

Survey Sxrps.—Cuong, Han Thale, Lieu Thale, and Chen Thale, 400 
tons, 8 knots. 

FisHeryY Protection VessELs.—Sara Sindhu, Thiew Uthok, Travane 
Vari (Bangkok, 1936), 50 tons, 9-5 knots, 11-5-in. Three others 
buiding. 

Tua.—Samet (ex-Pi-Sua-Nam), 90 tons, 9-5 knots. 

TRansports.—Angthong (ex-Maha Chakkri, Kawasaki, 1918), 2,700 
tons, 15 knots, 4 3-in.; Chang (ex-Vides Kichkar, Maryport, 
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1902), 750 tons, 9-5 knots; Pagan and Sichaun (Harima, 1988), 
650 tons. 

Ow Tanker.—Samui (Hakodate, 1936), 1,800 tons, 12 knots. One 
other projected. 


TURKEY. 


BattLE CruisER.—Yavouz Sultan Selim (ex-Goeben, Hamburg, 1912), 
22,784 tons, 52,000 8.H.P., 27 knots, 10 11-in., 10 5-9-in., 8 8-5-in., 
A.A., 14 1-5-in. m.p.p., 4 M., 4.19-7-in. torpedo tubes, complement 
2 000. 

Cruisers. —Hamidieh Wrpacgars 1904), 8,790 tons, 12,000 H.P., 
22 knots, 2 5-9-in., 6 8-in., 8 8-in. H.a., ) 18-in., torpedo tubes, 
70 mines ; Medjidieh (ex- “Russian Prutt, Cramp, 1904), 8,300 
tons, 12,000 H.P., 22 knots, 4 5-1-in., 2 3.in. HaA.,4M. Two in 
number projected, 8,000 tons. 

Destrovers.—Kocatepe and Adatepe (Ansaldo, 1932), 1,300 tons, 
88,000 S.H.P., 88 knots, 4 4-7-in., 8 2-pdr. w.a., 8 m., 6 21-in. 
torpedo tubes, 40 mines; Tinaztepe and Zafer (Riva Trigoso, 
1932), 1,840 tons, 50,000 8.H.P., 38 knots, 4 4-7-in., 8 2-pdr. a.a., 
2 triple 21-in. torpedo tubes ; Sultan Hisar and Demir Hisar 
(Denny Bros., 1941), Muavenet and Gayret (Vickers, 1941), 
1,870 tons, 34,000 8.H.P., 85 knots, 4 4-7-in., 6 1-5-in. a.a., 2 
quadruple 21-in. torpedo tubes. 

TorPepo Boats.—Berk (ex-Berkisatvet) and Peyk (ex-Peikishevket, 
Kiel, 1907), 830 tons, 20 knots, 2 6-in., 4 6-pdr., 2 1-pdr., 2 m., 
8 18-in. torpedo tubes, 30 mines. 

Moror Torrepo Boats.—A number building. 

Patrot Motor Boats.—Doghan, Marti, and Deniz Kouchou (Venice, 
1932), 81 tons, 34 knots, 1 3-in., 1 1-in. pom pom., 2 18-in. torpedo 
tubes, 6 depth charge throwers. Six in number building. 

Supmarines.—Burak Reis, Murat Reis, Uluc Ali Reis, Oruc Reis 
(Vickers, 1941), 624/856 tons, 1,200/708 H.P., 13-7/8-4 knots, 1 
41n., 8 m., 5 21-in. torpedo tubes; Atilay, Yildiray (Istanbul, 
1941), Saldiray (Kiel, 1939), 820/1,100 tons, 4,800 H.P., 20/9 
knots, 1 4-in., 6 21-in. torpedo tubes, 40 mines; Dumlupinar 
(Monfalcone, 1982), 985/1,220 tons, 2,400/1,400 H.P., 15/9:5 
knots, 1 4-in. H.a., 83 M., 4 21-in. torpedo tubes, 40 mines ; Gur 
(Cadiz, 1981), 750/260 tons, 2,800/1,000 H.P., 20/9 knots, 1 6-in., 
1 -8-in. m., 6 21-in. torpedo tubes ; Inénii I and Inénu II (Rotter- 
dam, 1928), 438/556 tons, 1,100 H.P., 13-5/8-5 knots, 1 8-in. H.a., 
1 M., 6 17-7-in. torpedo tubes ; Sakarya (Monfalcone, 1982), 610/940 
tons, 1,500/1,100 H.P., 14-5/9-8 knots, 1 4-in., 1 -8-in M., 6 21-in. 
T.T. 

Susmarine Depot Suips.—Erkin (ex-S.S. Trier, Bremen, 1923), 
16,000 tons, 12-5 knots, 2 m.; Akin (ex-Rasit, Smith’s Dom Co., 
1913), 33 tons, 12 knots ; Marmora (ex-R.S. Syria, 1906), 1,500 
tons. 

MrnesweEeEpers.—Hizar Reis, Issa Reis, and Kemal Reis (La Seyne, 
1912), 448 tons, 14 knots, 8 8-in., 2 8-pdr., 2m. Twenty others. 

Mrnexayers.—Sivri Hisar and Yuzbashi Hakki (Thornycroft, 1940), 
850 tons, 15 knots, 1 8-in., 80 mines ; Atak and Dalgital (Ismidt, 
1940, 1941), 500 tons, 18 knots, 40 mines; Nusret (ex-Yardim, 
Kiel, 1913), 860 tons, 15 knots, 2 m., 25 mines; Uyanik (ex- 
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Intibah, Port Glasgow, 1886), 600 tons, 12 knots, 50 mines. 
Sixteen others. 

Ort TanKER.—Gdleik (Ismidt, 1937), 1,400 tons, 10 knots, 750 tons 
capacity. 

Yacuts.—Gunes Dil (ex-Savarona, Hamburg, 1931), 5,700 tons, 21 
knots, 2 8-pdr.; Ertougrul (Armstrong, 1903), 900 tons, 21 
knots, 8 8-pdr. ; Acar. 

Gunsoat.—Aidin Reis (St. Nazaire, 1913), 502 tons, 14 knots, 2 4-in., 
2 6-pdr., 4 a1. 

Boom Drrence VEssELs.—A.G.I. ; Geyve. 

Deport Suip.—Torghud Reis. 


URUGUAY. 


TorPepo GunBoat.—Uruguay (Stettin, 1910), 1,150 tons, 23 knots, 
2 4-7-in., 4 8-in., 6 1-pdr., 4 m., 2 18-in. torpedo tubes. 

Parrot Boats.—Paysandu, Salto, and Rio Negro (Ancona, 1935), 150 
tons, 16 knots, 2 8-in., 2 m. 

Surveyine Suips.—18 De Julio (Leith, 1879), 680 tons, 12 knots, 
2s.; Capitan Miranda (Cadiz, 1930), 516 tons, 12 knots. 

Tucs.—Zapican (ex-Atlantico, 1911), 162 tons, 10 knots; Van- 
guardia (Glasgow, 1908), 95 tons, 12 knots, 2 1-5-in.; Corsario 
(1888), 130 tons, 10 knots, 8 1-5-in.; Huracdn (ex-Fortuna, 
1879), 197 tons, 12 knots. 

Trarninc Sup.—Aspirante (ex-Exir Dellen, 1919), 250 tons, auxiliary 
motor. 


VENEZUELA. 


MineLaYErs.—General Soublette (ex-Italian Dardanelli) and General 
Urdaneta (ex-Italian Milazzo) (Monfalcone, 1926), 615 tons, 15 
knots, 2 4-in., 1 8-in. H.a., 80 mines. 

Gunxsoats.—Mariscal Sucre (ex-Isla de Cuba, 1886), 1,125 tons, 10 
knots, 2 6-in., 2 6-pdr., 6 8-pdr., 2 1-pdr., 1 m.; General Salom 
(ex-U.8. Atlanta, 1884), 750 tons, 12 knots, 1 8-in., 4 6-pdr., 2 
M.; Miranda (Clydebank, 1895), 200 tons, 10 knots, 5 6-pdr. ; 
Brion, 150 tons. 

Tucs.—Aragua (ex-Caroni), 154 tons, 7 knots, 1 mM. ; José Felix Ribas 
(ex-Zumbador, 1894), 300 tons, 10 knots, 2 6-pdr., 1 mM. 

River Gunsoats.—2 in number. 

Yacuts.—Maracay (1902), 800 tons, 8 knots, 2 8-in., 2 a.a., 1 M.; 
Leandro (ex-Dr. Brinkley, U.S.A., 1925), 320 tons, 18 knots, 2 
1--46-in. 

YUGOSLAVIA.* 

Destrroyers.—Premuda (ex-Dubrovnik) (Yarrow, 1932), 1,880 tons, 
42,000 $.H.P., 37 knots, 4 5-5-in., 2 3-4-in., 6 1-5-in. a.a., 4 2-pdr., 
2 triple 21-in. torpedo tubes, 2 depth charge throwers, 40 mines ; 
Beograd (Nantes, 1939), Sebenico (ex-Ljubljana) (Split, 1939), 
1,190 tons, 40,000 §.H.P., 38 knots, 4 4-7-in., 4 1-57-in. a.a., 
2 triple 21-in. torpedo tubes, 30 mines ; 1 in number (building at 
Split), 1,875 tons, 38 knots, 5 5-5-in., 10 1-57-in. a.a., 2 M., 6 21-in. 
torpedo tubes. Two others building. 


* Under the control of Germany. 
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Torrepo Boats.—T. 1-8 (ex-Austrian, 1918-15), 200 tons, 5,000 
8.H.P., 28 knots, 2 2-5-in. a.a., 2 M., 2 21-in. torpedo tubes. 
Moror Torrepo Boats.—Durmitor, Dinara, Kajmakcalan, Orsen, 

Rudnik, Suvobor, Triglav, and Velebit (Bremen, 1936-87), 92 ft., 
62 tons, 34 knots, 1 1-57-in. a.a., 2 21-in. torpedo tubes ; Cetnik 
and Uskok (Thornycroft, 1927), 59 ft., 13 tons, 40 knots, 1 m., 

2 18-in. torpedo tubes. 

SupMaRINEs.—Hrabri and Nebojsca (Armonstrong, 1928), 870/1,146 
tons, 2,400/1,600 B.H.P., 15/10 knots, 2 4-in., 6 21-in. torpedo 
tubes ; ; Smeli and Osvetnik (Nantes, 1929), 570/7 797 tons, 1,480/ 
1,120 8.H.P., 14-5/9-2 knots, 1 4-in., 1 2-pdr. a.a., 1 m., 6 21-in. 
torpedo tubes. 

River Monitors.—Varda (ex-Austrian Bosnia, Budapest, 1916), 580 
tons, 18 knots, 2 4-7-in., 2 4-7-in. howitzers, 8 2-6-in a.a., 2 
1-85-in., 8 m.; Drava (ex-Austrian Enns, Budapest, 1915), 450 
tons, 18 knots, 2 4-7-in., 2 4-7-in. howitzers, 2 2-6-in. a.a., 7 M. ; 
Sava (ex-Austrian Bodrog, Budapest, 1904), 380 tons, 18 knots, 
2.4-7-in., 1 4-7-in. howitzer, 1 2-6-in. a.a., 1 2-6-in. howitzer, 5 M. ; 
Morava (ex-Austrian Koros, Budapest, 1892), 890 tons, 9 knots, 
2 4-7-in., 2 9-pdr., 3 M. 

MINELAYERS.—Galeb, Jastreb, Kobac, Labud, Orao, Sokol (ex-German 
M class, 1918-19), 330 tons, 15 knots, 2 8-9-in. H.a., 2 m., 40 
mines. 

MinesweEerers.—Malinska, Marjan, Meljine, Mjet, and Mosor 
(Yarrow, Kraljevica, 1931-82), 180 tons, 9 knots, 1 2-5-in. a.a. 
D2 (ex-Austrian, 1889), 78 tons, 17 knots, 2 1-45-in., 1». 

SgapLane TENDER AND Depot Suip.—Zmaj (Hamburg, 1929), 1,870 
tons, 15 knots, 1 4-in. a.a., 10 seaplanes. 

SupmarineE Deport Suip.—Hvar (ex-Vintali, Sunderland, 1896), 2,000 
tons, 18 knots; Sitnica (ex-Najade, 1891), 370 tons, 9 knots, 
2 8-pdr. 

SaLvacE VeEssEL.—Spasilac (Kiel, 1930), 740 tons, 15 knots. 

Trainina Sxrps.—Old Cruiser Dalmacisa, (ex-German Niobe, 
Bremen, 1901), 2,360 tons, 22 knots, 6 3-4-in. a.a., 2 19-7-in. 
torpedo tubes; three masted schooner Jadran (Hamburg, 
1933), 710 tons, auxiliary motor, 8 knots, 2 2-pdr. 

Yacuts.—Vila (ex-Dalmata, 1896), 280 tons, 12 knots ; Dragor (1928) 
250 tons, 20 knots. 

Tuas.—Jaki (1915), 860 tons, 15 knots, 2 1-85-in. ; Mocni (Antwerp, 
1939), 260 tons, 11 knots, 2 1-85-in.; Silni (1914), 200 tons, 
10 knots, 2 1-85-in. ; Marljivi (1898), 130 tons, 10 knots ; Snazni, 
100 tons, 10 knots; Ustrajni (1917), 160 tons, 9 knots; Cer 
(1909), 250 tons, 15 knots, 2 M.; Sisak (ex-Triglav, 1915), 90 
tons, 11 knots, 2 m.; Sabak (ex-Avala), 90 tons, 8 knots, 2 . 

Patron Boats.—Granicar and Strazar (1929), 86 tons, 9 knots, 1 


8-pdr. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN FLOTILLAS. 
Great Britain. 


Dimensions. Z| 8 ; 2 3 
| 3 ae ly 3| 2 | da H : lis 
= S| 5 }& lee 
Name or Number.| Built by. b = | g |48 a3 = | SEs q | as 
| a |S i & |8a\33) # | aes z EIS 
¢ % 2 2 a < ts 
° | 83 a | a) ® 5 & 
ae pala 2 oe eee Faas | alse a 
| Frormta Leapens. 
‘Tribal Clase : | ft. ins. |ft, ins.) ft. ins. Tons. Knots. | 
Arunta Warra- | Built in | ~ 
munga and others Australia | 1942 
Two in number .. | Building in 
Canada \ 
i eee 1938 . 
fatiae 1.2L | Viewmre Waker | 198 fe | 386] .. | 2/1910 [44,000] 364 | 8 4-7-In, guns | 10, | 200 
Matabele oo | Boots... 5. | Tsmailer, — | 21 
Tartar .. .. | Swan Hanter, 
Maori.. .. +. | Fairfields | | | 
Nubian’ :. .. | Thornycroft |: | 
Inglefield .. .. mmell Laird 1937 .. | 340] 2 | 1530 |33,000 364 As |29| 178 
Faulkoor .. .. | Yarrow .- | 1935] 343° | 339] 88 | 2] 1460 |s8,000 | 36$ Li torre "| 135 
Duncan .. .. 4] ard {| 1933 | 329 | 330| 38 | 2| 1400 |36,000 | 353 { eat }ize. us 
| | 
Codrington .. | Swan Hunter ..| 1930 | 345-0 | 33-9 | 10.0 2 | 1540 |39,000 | 35 
Wallace ++ )| Thornycroft — ..| | | | 
Keppel... .: 19254) te i 
ere as Hoots te | cess eo | at uy 12.4 | 2] 1400 fe0,000) 98 | 2 
Douglas .. .. 1918 
Campbell .. } 1918 | | | : 
{ Cammell Laird “| yor9}| 3826 | 31.9 | 123 | 2] 1830 |40,000 | s6-s 2 
1919]| | 1 
Montrose |. 1. | Hawthorn Leslie | i918 | 


+ Escort vessel armed with ¢-in, gune, 


Dimensions. q § r z 
z ca 3 s_ Fy H a ¢ é z 
Name or Number. Built by. 2 ag 5 & igs) 43 < | 2 E 3. 
ef] a | 2 Ge)ae| E lgst| 2 [ETE 
& |8g|/ 8 | & 28| 28 | a |S°s é |3= 
sham, Quilliam,| : Feet. | ft. ina ft. ins, Taal Knots. 7 


Rotherham, Quilliam, 

Pakenham, Onslow, 
Napier, Milne, La- 
forey, Kelly, Jave- 
lin, Intrepid, Hero, 
Greyhound, _ Fear- 


loubt . 
Relentless. . 
Rotherham 


Torpedo tubes: T. = triple. Q. = quadruple. 
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Dimensions, g 
bs Elgg] 2 = |§ 
z q # lee) 2 | oe | feule 
Name or Number. Bullt by. & 4g 3 6 (ge a a la & sig. 
2} 22| | 2 leeds] & lest] g | EE 
3 E . 
8 |A8] 8 | & l23| 48) 2 lees] & | é ge 
Feet. | Feet. | Feet. Tons. Knots. 
Orwell... 
Napler (leader) Fairfield .. . 
rissa. 
Nim: Jona Brows eb | ogi ls sey tobe | ceeebae |) Gey chee [tees [Pe aeraes 
loble os 
Nonpareil Denny 42 
Norseman: ‘ Thornycroft 
ine ¢ er) 
Marksman Scotts 
Mame ... Parsons (Hulls by 
Martin “ Vickers . Bldg.) .. o. . +. | 1920 | 48,000] 36 6 4-7-in. at 
teh . 
Meteor |. Stephens .. - 
lusket 
Myrmidon Falrfields .. ae ¥ 
Laforey (leader) -.| Yarrow... sf 1941]. Br ae «+ [1935 
Lame e :-|Cammell Laird .. 3 8 
Hawthorn Leslie ton |. ia. w]e. [1920 SEO RO BAT 21" 
Scotts oe 
--| Swan Hunter _ 
Kelvin... ..| Fairfied . 
Kimberley ae Thornycroft 1939 o 350 a .. | 1690 | 40,000} 36 
Janus... .-] Swan Hunter 
Javelin .. «| Thornycroft 1939 o 350 ons .. | 1690 | 40,000] 36 175 
Jervis (leader) ..| Hawthorn Leslie 
ee J. Brown .. 
.-| Yarrow... 1937 | 323 33 8t 2 | 1370] 34,000] 36 145 
}| 4.8. white 
+:| Yickers (Parsons) \| 1996 | ses | 330] 86] 2| 1340 | s4,000| 36 ue 
| Vickers-Arm- nd 
ee 1936 | s23 | 33 8| 86] 2] 1335] 34,000] 36 At 
.| Stephen & Sons 
Brown . 
: 447-10. | 59 | 145 
J.8. White 1935 | 329 | 333] 86 | 2|'1350] 36,000] 36 | 2-5-in. m. Prd a 
Pareons/Vickers- 5 smaller 
Armstrong 
Denny... 
.| Scotts 1934 | 329 | 383 8] 86] 2] 1875 | 36,000 
Hawthorn Leslie 
.| Swan Hunter 
Decoy .. ..| Thornycroft ..| 1988 Piet 33 86] 2] 1375 | 36,000 
‘ .| Brown Ba 
cea . Hawthorn Leslie 
reas. :-| Palmers .. 1931 | 323 32 8h 2 | 1360 | 34,000 
Brent 2 } Swan, Hunter Sarat 


Torpedo tubes: T. = triple. Q. = quadruple. 
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Great Britain—continued. 
Dimensions. z ga ly 4 Zz ¥ 
a ees —|s |.2] & |82 2 |&8 
z 3 s & |#e2/ & Pal 
Name or Number. Bullt by. 2 ES alg & (8 gE g $ F 2 e 25 
a [2e| 2] z |ge)se| & lds Ele 
§ |88/8 | 4 lez Es g [7 8 & |8& 
Feet. | Feet. | Feet. Tons. ‘Knots. 
1930 
..| Brown ee ++] 1930 
‘| Hawthorn Leslie “"| 1930 4 323 | 323] 81 2 | 1350 | 34,000] 353 | 4 4-7-in., ]29.] 140 
3 P 1930 22-pr., | 21° 
..| Scotts os .-| 1980 1M, 42. 
..| Vickers-Armstrong 
Thornycroft Type : 
Amazon .. ..| Thornycroft ++| 1927 | 323 314] 9 2 | 1350 | 39,500 | 37 4A reialy 27./ 140 
2-pr. 1°” 
Yarrow Type: imi4n.) 5 
Ambuscade ..| Yarrow... «+| 1927 | 822 31 8t 2} 1170 | 33,000 | 37 21” 
Admiralty "'S”’ Class :| 
Saladin .. ..| Stephen .. -.{ 1919 
Sabre % ” . «-| 1918 
Sardonyx Z i t) 0 T) 1919 
Scimitar ..| Brown oe .-| 1918 3 4-in., 
Thanet ..| Hawthorn Leslie ..| 1919 >| 276 26} 10% 2 905 | 27,000] 36 12-pr., |2D.} 103 
Thracian .. an «-| 1922 1m. 41, | 21° 
Stronghold Scott or «-| 1919 
Scout . tte av :-| 1918 
¥ oxfol 
Shikari Doxtord: }} 1924 
Admiralty 8. 
Vansittart ..| Beardmore ..| 1919 
Venomous Brown si --| 1919 
Verity .. «|e o «| 1919 5] 312 204 108 2 | 1120 | 27,000} 34 
Volunteer. . -.| Denny  .. «| 1919 
Wanderer. . .| Fairfield .. ++] 1919 44-7 in.,|27.| 130 
Whitshed ..| Swan Hunter -.| 1919 2 2-pr., 
Witherington .,| J. S. White «+| 1919 1M, 41, 
Wivern so ” --| 1919 
Wolverine ma ” «+{ 192 312 293 10 2] 1120 | 27,000] 34 
Worcester. . "| + swat? Hunt a+] 1922 
wan Hunter 
Whitehall. . : ‘feat. } 1925 
Walpole .. ..| Palmer... :.| 1918 
Windsor .. .| Scott oe «-| 1918 312 294 10% 2 | 1100 | 27,000) 34 
Wrestler {: ||| Swan Hunter —..| 1918 
+ Winchester ..| J. 8. White --| 1918 2.) 120 
+ Wolfhound .| Fairfield .. «.| 1918, 
+ Westminster ..| Scott. a +-| 1918 
Westcott .. ..| Denny... «.| 1918 
Walker ..  ../ Denny... +.| 1918 
Warwick .. .| Hawthorn Leslie ..| 1918 >| 312 29} | 10:7 2] 1100 | 27,000} 34 
Watchman ..| Brown +. ++| 1918 27,| 120 
Winchelsea .| J. S. White «-| 1918 21° 
Vanessa .. Beardmore -.| 1918 
tVanity A ” --| 1918 
Vidette Stephen .. ++} 1918 1 
e z 
Vimy" (late Van-\| Beardmore ..| 1918 1p. 
Vanoc lw. .| Brown as ss] 1927 8 
Vanquisher ” 1917 312 204 108 2 | 1090 | 27,000] 34 27. 
Velox o» .. 1918 it, 
+Verdon Hawthorn Leslie 1917 1b. 
Versatile. » 1918 22. 
s Tr. 
Vesper... Stephen .. —..| 1918 3 
Vivacious ‘| Yarrow 22 21) 1917 } iz 
Thornyeroft 
“V" Class: 
Witch Thornycroft 1924 44-7-in.,|27.| 1380 
ea oe ++! Devonport 312 | 302 | 10-9 | 2 | 1140 | 30,000] 35 2 2-pr., 
Wishart .. Thornycroft 1920 IM.,4 1, 
Viceroy 5 t} 1918 444," |27.| 120 
1 2-pr., 
Viscount .. +81 «+| 1918 312 303 103 2 | 1120 | 30,000 | 35 1M, 41, 


Torpedo tubes: p. = double. 7. = triple, 


tT Escort vessels armed with 4-in. guns. 
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Ti, . 
Dimensions. 3s , £ 
§ é 2 
i be 3s |e] & iF zg [8/5 
z s o7 & g ° 
Name or Number. Built by. z t ; | & (Bs i 7 i 2 a 
I 8 r-4 8 
addi a (eel a [iE 
& ff F A lz EE aols°s} = |& [sé 
DEsTROYERS— Feet. | Feet. | Feet. Tons, Knots 
Admiralty “R" Clase] 84in., |2D.| 98 
Skate... ..| Brown .| 1917 | 276-| 268] 108| 2] 900] 27,000] 86 K 12pr., | 21° 
2763 1M, 4h. 
Hunt Class 
Atherstone .-| Cammel Laird | 1940 
‘Alredal : 
Fernie . Clydebank 1940 ‘ea 2 19,000 | 27% |44-in. H.4. 
jarth 1940 
«| 1940 
i] Swan Hunter —..] 1040 
1940 
1940 
1] Sootte 1940 
{| White 1940 
{| White 1940 
Stephen 1940 
1940 


..| Stephen 


15 
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Great Britain—continued. 


Name or Number. 


Built by. 


Completed. 


Dimensions. 


ij 


Screws. 
Standard 
Displacement. 


Length 
=| 
Number | 


Horse-Power. 


Armament. 


on Trial, 
or expected. 


‘Torpedo Tubes. 


DesrroyERs— 


Town Class (ex U.S.N.) : 


Churchill (ex-Herndon) .. 
Chesterfield (ex-Wood) .. 


Clare (ex-Upshur) 

Beverley (ex-Branch) 
Broadway (ez-Hunt) 
Burnham (ex-Alden) 


Cameron (ex-Welles) 


Bradford (ex-McLanahan) 


Burwell (ez-Laub) 
Buxton (ex-Edwards) 


Sherwood (ex-Rodgers) .. 


Ramsey (ex-Meade) 
Reading (ex-Bailey) 
ipley, or ‘Shubrick) 


Rockingham (ex-Swasey) | 


*St. Croix (ex-McCook) 


*St. Francis (ex-Bancroft) 


Caldwell (ex-Hale) 


Castleton (ex-A. Ward) |. 


Lancaster (¢x-Philip) 
Mansfield (ex-Evans) 


Honey (ex-Wi iokes) ; 


Wells (ex-Tillman) 

Salisbury (ex-Claxton) . 
Richmond (ex-Fairfax) .. 
Leamington (ex-Twiggs). . 
Lincoln (ex-Yarnall) —.. 


*Hamilton (ex-Kalk) 
Georgetown (ez-Maddox) 
Brighton (¢z-Cowell) 
Roxborough (ex-Foote) 
Newport (ez-Sigourney) 

* Niagara (ez-Thatcher) 
Charlestown (ez-Abbot) 
St. Albans (ez-Thomas) 
St. Mary's (ex-Doran) 

*Columbia (ex-Haraden) . . 
Newark (ex-Ringgold) 
Newmarket (ez-Robinson) 

* Annapolis (¢r-Mackenzie) 

*St. Clair (ez-Williams) 


Leeds (ex-Connor) 
Ludlow (ez-Stockton) 
Lewes (ex-Conway) 


ae Fore River 
|) SB. Co. 
“+ || Newport 
ee News 

i 8.B.6. 


Bethlehem 
S.B.6 


Bath I.W. 


Mare Island 
Union I.W.. 
New York . 
Cramp 


Union LW. 


Union Plant 


8 penny } 


1920 


1919 


1919- 
1921 


1919 
1918 
1919 


+ {1918 


1918- 
1920 


1918, 


1919- 


Ft. 


314 4/31 1,190 


314-431 1,190 


3144) 95 1,090 


314-4| 95 1,090 


314-4) 9-8 


rey 


1,060 


‘Tons. | 


25,000 


27,000 


124,000 


124,000 


27,000 


18,500 


4 4in., 1 3-in. 
MAL 


4 4in., 1 3-in. 
AA 


4 4in., 1 3-in. 


AA, 


4 4in., 1 3-in. 
AAS 


4 


4, 4-in., 1 3-in. 
aA 


4 4in., 1 3-in, 
| ALA, 


30 


4 Trip.| 


21-in,) 


4 Trip.| 


21-in,} 


Var). 


¢ 
Fuel. 


Complement 


122 |375 


4 Trip. 


21-in, 


Trip.| 
21-in. 


4 Trip. 


21-in. 


4Trip. 


21-in. 
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Great Britain—continued. 


SusManiwes, 
i . | __ Dimensions. Fl 4 " g 
a Sep spans g 2 
Name or ‘i 2 2 ; Z a a q 
Name oe Where Built. a 5 i Sisla| ¢ E Armament. | 2 
3 53 Els & Ss i 
a z . a 
Feet. | Feet. | Feet. Tons. Knots, 
P3i eS 
40} 615 | 113 
180 | 161 | 129 | .. | 540) 615 | 13) 2 sma 
° 730 | 835 | “10 ran 
J.0n0 tin, 
1,575 
1,000 2,500 | 15% f 
265 | 264] 12 ie7s| taco | |) in. gun 
315] 28 | 13-7 | 2| 1:25)10,000 | 293 | 14-in.,2smaller| .. 
2,723) 2500 | 10° 
289 | 29-8 | 13-8 | .. ped 3,300] 16 | 14in., 2 smaller] 
1,630 | 33 
2714 | 254] 15 | 2 ae 3,300 | 158 14.in., 2 amaller} 
157) 7630 | aE 
208-7| 24 | 105 | 2| -87| 1,550 | 133 
a 1,300 | 10. 3-in., 1 smaller 
2025) 24 | 10-5 | 2 1,550 | 138 _ 


290 | 290-8 | 13.8 | 2| 1,476 
2,035 
‘= aS 14in., 2 smaller, 
290 | 29-8 | 13-7 1,475) | 1-320 
2,040 
2834 | 20:8 | 13-7 1,478} 4,400 | 178 | 1g is 
3,038] i320 7 14-in., 2 Lewis 
c 1,311| 2,050 | 15 ‘ : 
270 | 28 | 132 | .. Ta30| 1350 | 5: | 1 +in.. 2 Lewis 
Otway +. | Vickers... | 1027 | 275 | 27-7 | 13-3 | .. | 1,354] 3,000 | 153 | 1 gin 2 Lewis 
L Clase: 1,872] 1350 | “9” 
127... | Vickers. ..,| 1926 2 i05 
«eae | Vickers... | 1926 > 9385 in7 | .. | 760) 2400) 173 r 
Tes 1.1L | Vickers.) 1] | 1928 1,080| 1,600 ] Tog | 1 “in 1 Lewis 
i Clase: 
H50 Beardmore 1920 
Hu +. | Armstrong 1920 
43. on «. | 1919 1 13 i 
HM .. —.. | Cammell Laird.. | 1919 | 171 | 18°75] 125 | 2 2» pa Toy | | ew 
33... —.. | Cammell Laird.. | 1919 " 
H32 .. 0... | Vickers... | 1919 
H28 .. .. | Vickers... | 1918, 


© Minelaying submarines, 
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Great Britain—continued. 


4 

E 
Displacement. 
tenia. 


Horse Power. 


Where built. 


Date of 
Completion. 


Armament. 


Speed (knots). 


Complement. 


Alisma . 
Amaranthus: 
Anchusa 
Anemone 
Arabis 


A ja. 
Ashphodel 
Aster. . 
Aubretia. 


Columbine 
Convolvulus) 
Coreopsls 
Cowslip . 
Croc! 


us. 
Cyclamen 


Delph inium| 
Dianella. 
Dianthus 


Erica. . 
Eyebright 
Freesia . 


Geranium 
Gloxinia . 
Harebell 

Heartsease | 
Heather . 
Hemlock. 


Jonquil . 
Kingcup 
Lavender 
Lily... 


Marguerite 


SLOOPS. ift. ins.| 


6 | 3,300 


6 | 3,800 


1936 


6 4-in. Ha. 
10 smaller 


bin, 5 


6 4-in, HA. 
10 smaller 


193 


198 
182 


188 


125, 
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Great Britain—continued. 


Name. Where built.| Maker of 
Machinery. 


Beam 
(Extreme). 
Draught: 
Horse-Power. 


Displacement. 
Le 
(xtreme). 


Date of 
Launch. 


Complement. 


Speed (knots). 


Ea 
5 
5 


ConverrEs. |re. ins.tt.ins te, ins, al ; 
Flower Class. 


Marigold. 
Marjoram 
Meadow- 
sweet 
Mignonette 
Monkshood 


Nigella . Se te oa ae Philip 


Samphire Pea er ee -» | Smith’s Dock| 


Stonecrop 
Sunflower 
Sweetbriar 


aia . . on o - on 1940- 
saw, etc. 41 


Kia_fisher Fairfield Fairfield 1935 | 1935 
Mallard . 510 26 6/ 6 6 | 3,600 | Stephen Stephen oe. 


26 6] 6 6| 3,600 | Thornycroft| Thornycroft 1937 


‘ter gat ||stes | sa Pe |e 8. ie 
P.C.74 610 | 247 | 26 9| 8 0 | 3,500 | J.S. White | J.8. White | 1918 | 1918 1 12-pr. 20 
Leith. Devonport 1933 |1934 
Loesare Devonport 1933 |1934 | |2 4°7-in.guns, 
ton. >| 990 | 266 | 36 0/7 6 | 2,000 | Devonport >| J.8. White | 1935 |1935 12 smaller 
' 
derry . Devonport 1934 |1935 
Chatham J 


3 4-in. 
Aberdeen | 999 Devonport | Thornycroft | 1935 12 smaller 
a9) od oe ss Devonport | Thornycroft | 1935 is 


Tahoe) (/1900 | 250 |42 0/16 O 3,000 | on “ sys aay 


163 


16 
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Great Britain—continued. 


Name, Where built.| Maker of 


Machinery. 


Armament. 


Displacement. 
Length 
(Extreme). 

mn 
(Extreme). 
Draught. 
Horse-Power. 


Date of 
Complement. 


Date of 
Launch, 


CUTTERS (ex- ft. ins,|ft.ins.ift. ins. 
US. 


(ex-Port- 
chartrain) 
Land- 


guard 
(ez-Sho. 
shone) 
Lulworth 
(ex- 


2 


900} 250 | 42 0/16 0 | 3,000 o oe ea 1929-| 
ex- | 1932 


60 in No. | 
Algerine Class: 
Acute. | 
Alarm. 
Albacore. 
Algerine . 
Cadmus . 
Circe. } 
Cockatrice | 
Espiegle . 
Fantome. | 


Bangor | Harland & 
Blackpool Wolff 
Denny | 
B y 

Blyth | Blyth 

Boston. . aise, 


Dunbar. | oa het 


Llandudno | Hamilton 


Peterhead Blyth 
Polruan . Ailsa 


Kis | 

y! . | 

Romney . | Lobnitz 
prseats Hamilton 
Sidmouth | 
Stomoway | Bobb 
Tenby Hamilton 


60inNo.  .. on on ve we Building in on 1941-2) 
Canada 


| J. Brown | J. Brown 1934 | 1934 
1,770 | Thornycroft| Thornyeroft | 1934 | 1934 2 4-in, 

Hussar fT | of Thornycroft; Thornycroft | 1934 | 1934 5 smaller 
Speedwell) | | Hamilton Beardmore 1935 | 1935 

Salamander | 815 | 246 | 33 6| 7 7 | 2,000 | J. 8, White | J.S. White 1935 | 1935 2 dein, 
9 smaller 


Halcyon | 
Class : | 
| 


Halcyon . 
Harrier 


@ 
ty 
= 
cy 
oo 
cy 
o 
a 
co 


Hebe. . | .. | .. | .. | 2. | .. | Devonport a3 1936 | 1937 
Sharp- | 


shooter os 
po a Fe | 
Gleaner . 


' 2 bein 
Devonport 1936 | 1937 | $2 /-in. 
Win. Gray 1936 | 1937 | { > smaller 
Wm. Gray a6 1937 | 1938 


Speed (knots). 


| Complement, 


; Google 
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Great Britain—continued. 


MINRSWEEPERS AND SLOOPS 


3 = a Ss i 2 rs 
E|s 2|& 34 | <8 5 |¢ 
E] Maker of 2 &|&8 
Name, § | Be Hy 3 * | Where Built.| 1 9niner $2 | 82 | Armament. eile 
2 a g "| aa | ag A 
@ | 73 A| § g E/E 
a SAA eae c 2/8 
_ it ins,|ft.ins.| ft. ins. 
aleyon 
Class—cont. 
Seagull 815 Devonport | Richardsons, | 1937 | 1938 | 24-in. Ha. | 17 
Westgarth 5 smaller 
Franklin )| 830 Ailsa Thornycroft | 1937 | 1988 7 
Jason . 230 | 386] 7 0| 1,750 | Ailsa Thornycroft | 1937 | 8938 ag 
Scott . - bp Caledon Parsons 
ome Berea | Bice Qu 
> Vonpol ‘clay le de 
Speedy J Hanuiton | JS White | 1938/1939 | 24in. ma. | 17 | + 
5 smaller 
Sioors 
Class: 
Repeat Shore- 
ham Class : 
Falmouth. Hawthorn / | i: 
Leslie bose || 2 44m. aa. 
Milfora . 7| 1060 |281 4/850) 8 3 2,000 Devonport: Yarrow 1932 4 spr. 16} | 100 
Weston . (GQ) Yarrow 1933 Te 
| 
Bideford . (Devonport 3,8. White & | 1931 | 1931 
von) 
Rochester. Chatham =| J. & Wiite & 1932 | 1932 || Lin, 2 
“in. A.A. 
Fowey 1105 /281 4/350) 8 0) 2000 /(Devonport | J.8. White &| 1930 | 1931 |/ “4 3-pr. Ae 100 
(G.) Devonport 8L. 
Shoreham . ) |\chatham | J. 8. White & | 1930 | 1931 | Fowey 24-in. 
Chatham HA. 
13 smaller guns| 
| 
Hastings 
Class : Devonport | Devonport | 1930 | 1931 
Hastings . | 1025 Swan, Hawthorn, | 1930 | 1930 16} | 
Folkestone 2664/341]) 9 1] 2,000 Hunter Leslie 
hross P.T. |) Swan, Hawthorn, | 1930 | 1930 
borough (G.) Hunter Leslie J-in., 9 smaller} 
Bi 
lass : 
Bridgewater)) 1045 | 266 4/340] 8 6| 2,000 {| Hawthorn | Hawthorn 11993 | i929 |_ 9 wine aa. | 164 | 05 
P.T. Bridgwater 10 
(G.) smi Sand- 
wich 11 smaller 
Arabis Class: 
Lupin 1175 | 267 9 | 336/12 0| 2,000 | Richardson | Blair 1915 | 1916 | 1 4-in,, 2 
2 2 2-pr.| 16 | 100 
Rosemary recip | Duck 20,8. | -17 
Acacia Class : 
Foxglove . | 1165) 262 6|330|12 6| 1,800 | Dunlop Dunlop 1915 | 1915 16-17] 100 
recip, | Bremner Bremner | 


Google 
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Great Britain—continued. 


Moreswrerens, River Goxpoars. 


3 Ble 
a = a 
i 3 i Maker 34 BH i H 
of 
H ie E : Where bullt.! yrathinery. 33 +: Armament. | ~ 3 
ics a So 8 i 8 
pol 8 & 
“let. a ins, 
Allsa Alls 1918 | 1918 
‘Alls 1918 | 1910 
Allsa W. H. Allen | 1919 | 1019 
W. H. Allen | 1918 | 1919 
by Dock 
de 8.B.Co.|Clyde 8. B. Co,| 1918 | 1018 
eae co Cer & Greig tole | 1019 || 1 44m. 1 22- 
Dunlop, Dunlop, 1918 | 1918 Pr. ak 
Bremner Bremner Alresford, 
Simons Simons 1918 | 1918 Cater! 
710 | 210/287] 9 0 McMillan | Yarrow Fart 
recip. Murdock & Do. 191 | 1919 |] Saltburn no 
Do. Do. 
Do. D. Rowan 1918 | 1919 
Lobnits Lobnits 1919 | 1919 
Napler wan 1918 | 1918 
Walleend 1918 | 1918 
Biupway 
F Fairfield 1918 | 1919 
Rennoldson | Shields 1918 | 1918 
yn Sta. 
675 | 2810| 280) 9 0| 1,800 | Simons Simons, }| 2017 | 2017 |'2 54m. aa. 
800} 2810}28 7] 7 6] 2,200 | Simons Stmons 1919 | 1019 | 13-7". 
recip. 
AUSTRALIAN 
Mim 
SWREPEES. 
Number 
uncertain Bldg. 
CamapuNn 
1m- 
i) 
0 in No. Bldg. 
12 special type Bidg. 
2 4-in,; 1 S°7-in, 
700/208 9/348] 5 5| 4,500 | J.8. White | White 1987 roae{ Li pstiec 
585 Yarrow Yarrow Bldg. 
Allsa Ailsa 1915 | 1916 | 26-40, 1 3-in, 
Fy py » 1 8-pe.,| 
Barclay Barclay 1915 | 1916 | 264m, 13-4n, 
Curie Curle aa, 8 L. 
Lobnits Lobnits 1916 | 1915)| 26-40., 1 3-tal 
625 | 2876/3860] 4 6|}2,000 I Aa, 1 £-pr., 
recip.| Lobnitz Lobnits 1915 | 1915)} 81. 
Wood, 8kin- | N.E. Marine | 1915 | 1015 | 26-in., 1 34a 
ner ah 1 2-pr., 
Wood Skin- | N.E.Marine | 1915 | 1916 | 1 6-n., 1 3-in, 
ner ome 1 2-pr, 
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Argentine Republic. 


z ee Sy F : Z 2 z nes 
Name or Number. | where wae} 2 | 38 g iE 5 é : 32 
gedit a] | AU 
am <q & = < é 
Feet. | Feet. | Feet. Tons. Knots. Tons 


Promaa Leapers— 
rvantes (es-Spanial; 
Charruca) 5eTin, 
Juan de Garay (ez-|}Cartagena ..| 1925 | 318 | 31g | 10, | 2 | 1522 [42,000 a ‘0 8-In. a.a.,|2 triple} 160] 540 


Spanish Alcala au a1-in. 
Galiano) 
Mendora 3.8. white, | 928 86 {| 6 4-7in., 
La Riga... } “Cows * | 1928 | 335 31°8 | 12¢ | 2) 1466 [45,000 (LaRiojayj1 3-in. a. 2 triple] 160] 700 
Tucuman bad 1929 39°4¢,) (12 2-pr., 4m.) 21-in. 
Dasrxorers— 
See ss { Gebloham =} apna | 298-7 | are | 10 | a] 972 [28,000] 32 sate. | ¢ | 100] 220 
Gente, 2a Taio ae [as | ae | 2] som finn | sere | f 3 [040] ao 
fen Joan 2s: {| J. Brown ..| 1937] sas | 33 | 63 | 2] 1380 |s4,000 | se | g4tite | 22 | ol an 
Misiones: Cammell 44tin,, | 29 
Sante Crus .. H Laird] 1937] 823 | 38 | 8 | 2} 1860 [34,000 | 35H |) fg grater | 2i-in. |170| 450 
Buenoe Aires Pickens 
Entre Rios .. Garrow| 1937| 328 | 33 | 8¢ | 2] 1350 [34,000] 35% | «erin, | 20 | 160) 450 
Semaller | 21-in. 
Suemanmrre— 
SentaFe ..  ..)! 1931 
Salta... | Taranto...) 1932 | 2264] ag | 18 | 2] 850 | 3.000] 17°6 | 1 47-in, 8 aye 
Santiago del Estero 1933 1080 | 1,300 9 1 3-pr, 4.4, 21-in. 
Torpedo tubes; Q= quadruple. 
Brasil. 
Dimensions. 2 x Z|. 
is |e |e z 2 |e Fuel. 
= —leal & "| 3 
Name or Number. | Where Built. E FA HE g 4 i i i 2 | coat 
£ 3| & Coat 
3 s S & yon 
a\d|iFl4| 4 : 
Peet. | Feet. | Feet. Tone. Knots. | trons. 
3 i 
pe Se Bldg. Nene 4g | 910] 2 | 1500 | 48,000! ses ne na 190] 500 
A. se a 
1940 
1908 
1908 at 
1909 ci : (at-1- | 3 4tm, @] 2 140 
Yarrow .. 1909 340 ae 75 2 | 560 8,000 28,7 Spr. 18-in. 1% = 
Sante Catarina. 1909 lon trials) 
prpisa liars = Por. ste 3 bel a 21-4 
jaranl Ca 1 ‘ R -in., -{n, Fiat 
erase)?" POF}! Thommyerof..| 1918 | 265-3| 26-5 | 10 | 2] 934 [22,600] 31 tape Pa 2°°] ase 
Supmaninzs— Spesta 
185 §/le-T-imaa.:|? 6 = 
eet on +14] dfaaaldoFtat) ieaT | m2 | 356) 16 | 2 sO au, BO cainesl fs -40 551 ite 
‘amola : 
tees Spesia O20; 111 1850.31) 2 508. 13-9-in, ‘ 
nn, se } (rlando) | 1937] 19TH] Bt) Mb] 2) BEE] g00 Py au.aa, | ain. | $3] ++ 
ee 
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Chile. 
Fuel. 
Coal 
On 
Dasrrorazs— Feet. | Feet.| Feet. Tons.| Knots. Tone. 
Serrano... 
Orella .. .. 
Riquelme .. Thornycroft’s| 1928 | 300 | 29 | 9 2 | 1090 |28,000 | 35 Satin. |2 triplejiso | 
Videla :. 2 134n.’ | ai-tn. 
frante | Lynch.}| \y, 1912 421 
aint orn) White... lens 3 | 1880 |30,e00 | 31 64-in. 4m. aa 00 | Sr 
Lh Sear ae 
pitan Thompeon 1520 | 2750 16 
Almirante Simpson || Vickers Arm- 218 | ores | 14-8 | 2 | jo90| i300 e 1 4-in. 84 | 300 
Capitan O’Brien. atrong’s 
H 1, Gualoolda 
HER leo m 
3, Rucumilla Fore River, 355] 480 13 « tal 
1915 | 160°8 | 15° g = x int 
USA. 1615) Is) 2) | ea it 19-In, 17-6 
\ 
3 submarines are projected, 
Denmark.* 
; Dimensi ls | B| 8 q zt 
| 3 mensions. |= | § | & < = | Fuel. 
| 2 oe| 8 & A & |g 
Name or " 3° e 3 (35) § v4 =| 
Number. Where built. = a8 ¢ = 28 2 Py <i ct g| 2 Coal 
2 ee) § | & |5a] & 2 3 £ @|\2 lor 
a [eel sleia | zis] é < Ela} 
sa}a}al | & mo} a lejoL 
25 — | -|—| —|-=-|—|— 
moapane Wise: | Feet. | Feet Feet) | Tons. | [knots \Tons. 
First CLass— | | 
. Glenten | ‘ = 
Hogen .. | 4} 1934 | 198°9| 19°56] 7:8 | 2 | 286 | 6,000] 274 a 
. Ornen .- | | 
. Laxen .. 1930 | | = 
. Dragen” 1. | 1929 } 1989} 195 | 7-4 | 2| 281 | 6,000] 274 = 
Hvalen |: | 1930 } | | 2 
Havkatten 3 1919 | 
Royal 1919 | 
t|) Dockyard, | 1918 | 
Makrelen t .. |{ Copenhagen | 1918 \| )_. | 15 
. Narhvalent.. 1917 }] 126-3} 13-9] 9 | 2,000 | 24-6t.| 26-pr.a.a.| 2 | 24) — 
. Havhestent.. 1917 (in| | 
S84. Séhunden f¢ -. 1917 R2- 
S82. Stérent | 1916 | 4) 
81. Springeren t.. Ip las Biya es 4 | 29 
BL. Hvabroesen | 1913 | 148-2 | 16-9 | 7-6 | [15 | 3,480 | 26-20.) 1 S4m., 1M. gs} se] 22 
$3. Sdridderen ¢ | Yarrow&Co. | 1911 | 1263/15 | 9 | 2|110 | 2000/2438 |26-pr.a.a.| ,b| 24) 25 
; | | z — 
Two innumber.. | Copenhagen | Bldg. | 279 | 27-4] 8 2} 700 |21,000] 35 | 24-in, 6 hinedbnees 
41-5-in, | 21] 
| | | | in. | 
SUBMARINES— Royal | | | | 6 | 
Daphne. D1. |{ pookyard, \} 1926 | 161 | 16 | & 305 | 900 1 8-in. A.A.,| 18 | 25 | = 
Dryaden. D2: |; Dockyard, 4 1026 | 8 loc 380 | 400 | 1°78. “lin. Té 
Flora. C3 se] | 301 | 900 | | 5 = 
Bellona. C2 .-S i | 1919 | 155-7 | 15-7 | 9 | 2) -3e0 | a0 | | 1 6-pr. ; 28 “ly 
BOSC) §, 5 | » . | | | 1s1 | 450 | | 
Galathea. B12 ” -. ‘ : << = = - 3 
Triton. B10 :: = 1914 1833/1384) 8 | 2) 37 | 340 16-pr | 3] a4 
Ran. BO... | Hs | 1915 | | | 4 
Havkalen. E3 .. | 18 1937 | | | 
| 
Havfruen. E2 .. ‘ | 1937 | 155-6 15-3 | 9-4 | 2 3 
Havmanden. El a 1936 | | 
Havhomen "y | Bldg 
© Under the control of Germany. + Used as minesweepers. ¢ Used as patro! vesse 


$ Rota has one deck tube in addition. 
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France. 
Sale ae ee FA Elg 
¢ 
2 HE | 2 Ele 
Name or Number. Where Built. i zs| & 3 | =| on 
id a 
z g = E g 
i}! al: 
‘Tons. 
lon. ae Bre-| 1936 Feet. | Feet, | Fees. Tons. Knots. seein, ||. 
aoe, Bente) * 18-in. [21°17] 240] 630 
tagne, Nantew i937 | 451 | air | 16 | 2 | 2,e84/ 92,000| 3s {2 renin, [27 
Lorient... .. | 1994 ¥ 
Ch. 434 29, “4 2 | 2,569 | 74.000 37 5 5-4-in., lai" 
Mediterranée Piste Terrible did {cei 2 | 220] 660 
+ Ch. de France (| 1° 45 knots on AeAs «) 
- |Ch. Naval trial, 
Frangals 
Dunkerque | 1932 1 
antes. | 1981 36 lai*7| 20] 660 
Wastin”. s: = 42st | 39 | 14 | 2 | 2,441) 64,000) om 
Nantes |<. | 1981 : 
ankerque 
423, | 40 | 14 | 2| 2,441 [64,000 | 36 Todo aa PET 29] 680 
1 
5 1 
423 | 40 | 16 | 2| 2,441 [68,000 | 37 Peto Pa aan| 650 
2 
5 5-4-in., 4 [21-7 
at | 39 | 15 | 2} 2,486 64,000 | 36 [Tete mele 207| 650 
7) 
2 
: 21°7| og] 580 
aic | 37g] 174 | 2| 2,126/55,000 | 38-5 | 5 6rl-in. | jy. | 20 
Lorient 2 (1) 
} Bordeaux . 
i | Laseyne . Bldg, 
$f] Lotre.. .. 
? 6 61-In, fay ’e| 75 
1] Gironde .. |} joa | 73634 | a6z| 108] 2] 2,772/5¢,000 | 37 | 2 a-s-in. [277] 175) 480 
La Seyne 
Forbin Havre.. 
Nantes” 
Maritime 
Bordeaux 
Nantes | '351°7| 32°2 | 10°2 | 2 | 1,378|31,000 | 33 
perenne: 
Ef 
Nantes” 
Havre 
St. Nazaire., | 1924 
Nantes .. | 1925 M 
Harfiecr 2; | 10% 47 | g3-0 | 13-9 | | 1,819!33,000 a ftSchine 2 {lato 300 
Bordeaux |, | 1925 n, 
Bordeaux ,, | 1925 
L’Entreprenant | ‘ 
Ea Woretete: i -- | Biag. | 2958] 304 | 84 | 2/994 |n8000 | 34 | 4a9-im | 4 


© Operated by the Allies. 


Digitize 


Google 
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France—continued. 
Dimensi | é ; ; 4 7] 
F mensions, | | 5 j 
% = oul 8] Eg ; 5 s | & |Fuel. 
. . . 4 = fl ge 2 8 & f=} 
Name or Number. | Where Built.| 3 33 | e 2 3 #4 3 3 | 
2 14é|a|é fg # |i 
3/2) 8 | F Be) e) & | 2 F é 8 | oi 
Sela | ERS a < ‘ 38 
_ | ce - = & ape | 
| Feet. | Feet.| Feet.| | Tons. | Knots. {Tons 
Torrepo Boats— | | 
La Melpoméne * | | 
ie ae ete | Nantes .. 1935 | 
L’Iphigénie | | | | 
Bombarde .. Nantes 1936 
Bouclier .. :. ..| Le Trait ..| 1937 | sibs 
La Bayonnaise .. .. | Bordeaux .. | 1936// 264-9 | 26-0 | 9-2| 2| 610 |22,000 | 34-5 so 
La Poorsuivante Dunkerque 1936 
La Cordeliere* .. .. | Normand .. | 1936 
L’Incomprise * | Le Trait ..| 1937]| | 
Baliste.. .. .. .. | Dunkerque 19377} | 
ler Crass SUBMARINES 
La Martinique .. .. | Cherbourg.. | Bdg. | 3254 | 27¢/ 14 st bes 
Sidi-Ferrach .. .. | Brest 
Ch.. de la 
** | Loire... a ale in 
ee - 1st9 | sooo | 18 |13-9-In.,1 os| .. 
++ | Cherbourg .. 303-8 | 27 | 16 | 2) scee | do00 | “Te | ein. ana. 
++ | Brest 
++ | Lotre 
«+ | Cherbourg . 
«+ | LaSeyne 
++ | St. Nasaire 1379 | e000 | 17 | 13-%1o,1) 1 | 61 
St. Nasaire sole} a7 | 16 | 2] aoe5| g000 | qo | 1étn. aa. s 
Nantes .. 1930 
1379] 6000 | 17 n ou 
1928-| 302°6| a7 | 16 | 2! g060| a000 | To " 
1929) 
5 . 1384] 6008 17 {1 3%in. aa} 11 
1928 | 302-5 | 27 Gita) Fae Le 5 6 | 96 
a i, ‘2080 | 2000 To jl l-pr. a.a. 
1924) 
thee 974 | 2900 16 
1927 . 
, rosy) 28% | 23 [178 | 2) ars] Gaoo | To |! 3%tn-aa] to | B46] - 
) 1921 lai-7 
{ 1924 
1920) 


* Operated by the Allies. 
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France—continued. 
, Pa . q 3 
i zien He gs |g |ié 7 5 5 rue. 
Nomber and Name | Where Built. i a 3 HY & 7 kr : 3 z 
j a2 5 € | on 
a i e4| 22 3 E 
ag & 6 = 3 é'|§ 
2np Crass SuBMARINES Feet. | Feet. | Feet. Tons, Knots, Tons. 
L’Aurore .. .. .. | Toulon .. 1940 
a Cree os «+ | Havre.. 1940 
‘avorite 
Lrafricaine 1. aus ae 803 | 3000 | 14° 9 
L’Andromaque., .. | Havre., ig) ap* ' ee | OR Se reese. be F 
TW hraiare 238-3} 20°3} 123] 2] aie | igo | @ a5 uM. [att | 44 
Worms Bldg. 
1: | Nantes 
. ; 600 | 1800 | 14 1 3-in, 9 ‘ 
} | Le Trait twas | 223.5 | a3 | 11s] 2) o> | as | ax. far-7 | 48 
Cherbourg .. | 1934 
Havre am |as 597 1300 | 14 64 9 
Worms Mt} 18 | 2) goo | Ta90 | ou Yt Hime BIg 7 | 43]. 
Dubigeon 
Ch.Normand,| 1932 
Havre 1931 - 
1931 558-570 | 1300 21-7 | 43] ., 
«| Ch, Normand |) a0 | 20 | as | 2 ee lo ae 13-in., aa. 
LS hon ..| Worms .. |) i939 15-7 
Ta Vestale i 
La Sultane.. i Schneider 
Amphitrite «. .. | Le Trait ., | 1932 
Antiope .. .. .. | Havre.. ., | 1932 
‘Atalante |... _, | Schneider .. | 1930 6 
Amazone .. .. .. | Le Trait .. | 1932 |\ ics | a9 13 q | 565-571 | 1300 M4 lh stn. aca. [22:7 43)... 
Diane .. -- Havre 1930 Tat ooo | oa Le Ane 2 
Méduse.. sts | 1930 15-7 
1929 
Schneider .. | 1999 ) 
192 s 1200 u 7 
Havre., .. aut aes 20 13 2 joo0 7 13-In. aca. [ore | 40 
1925 “ % 
, 2045 t soz | 1250 | 14 : 7 
Schneider .. isa || ay fave} a) FS | ios | 13-in. aca. for | 40 | ,. 
1925 |) 548 1300 4 | 34 1 | 39 
Tox | taro | au | te | 2] SER | ER) Se ft oein. aa *% 
St. Nazaire | i995 
3 1933 
ve 1933 > 669 34 Veta tats Re «0 
. 1930 | 216-5) 23°3 | 13°5 | 2) > = mines |21° 
a Toulon 1928 eae 910 9 
FA 1929 
Turquoise .. 1929 
Emeraude +» | Toulon .. | Bldg. 1 3°9-in. 4 


French submarines are divided into two classes, 1st class: All vessels of 900 tons and above in the surface condition ; 
‘2nd class; All smaller vessels, including the minelayers. 


* Operated by the Free French. 
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Name or Number. 


BRASSEY'S NAVAL ANNUAL, 


Where Built. 


Launched. 


Destrorens— 


(Z 4) Richard Beitzen 


(Z 5) Paul Jacobi .. 


Z 6) Theodor Riedel 
as 


Hermann 
Schoemann 


(2 10) Hans Lody .. 


G 14) Friedrich Ibn) 


Z 18) Erich 


Stetnbriack 
dt 


(Z 16) Friedrich 
Kckol 


7 20 Karl Galster 
Z 23-40 Bere 


Torrepo Boats— 
T. 1-80 oe oe oe 


Sunmartves—+ 
U 26 


U 7-11, 17, 20-24 ., 
U2s-30.. 0... 
U Sb... oe oe 


U 31, 38,48. 3. 3. 


U45-55 .. .. 


U 56-63 .. 

U 65-68 .. 2. oe 
U69-76 .. ., 
{UBIO ua 


{Peschimag, 


Bremen 
Bremen 


Wilbelms- 
baven 


Deutsche 
Werke, Kiel 
Germania 
Werft, Kiel 
Deschimag, 
Bremen 
Germania 
Werft, Kiel 


Deschimag, 
Bremen 


Krupp 
Germania 


Deutsche 
Werke, Kiel 


Deachimag, 
Bremen 


Krupp 
Germania 


* Classified as torpedo boats in German official lists, 


Dimensions. 


Germany. 


z 
Rl | 
par 
s & & 
2 
we 6 
5 By 4 
a A 
Feet. Tons. 
9 | 2] 1625 
% | 2] 181 
% | 2 | 1870 
ag | 2| 800 
o% 2} 800 
6t | 2] 600 
1 | 2} 250 
13 | ..| 500 
13-5 | ..| 740 
1s-1{ 2] S517 
125 | 2] 250 
135 | 2] 740 
is-1} 2] S17 


Horse-Power. 


40,000 


55,000 
55,000 


25,000 


24,000 


25,000 


Designed Speed, 


36 


33 


36 


t The strength of the German Submarine Fleet is not known. 


¢ Captured by British Hudson Aircraft. 


dgtizes ty GOOgle 


Armament. 
| Complement. 


Knots. 


Fuel. 


oil 


‘Tons. 


500 
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Greece.§ 
Dimensions. ¢ 4 es Z s na 
s El ay E | i [Pe 
Name or Number. Hi i qe i 4 | Goal 
lz = aE & é oe 
Desrrorens— inal Tons. Knots. Tons. 
Pindos .. 
Kanaris .. Pe ars bs ry ger Wee as 
A a 
Paul Cundouriotis. 2| 1230 30,000] so ji*4Tin ays. 188 
5 i 2 | 1308 | 30,000) 40 
Thyella .. 2| 305] 6000 | 36 
Sphendoni§ .. .. 2| 308 | 6000 | 30 { 
Basileus Giorgios I 2 | 1350 | 34,000) 36 { 45-in., 8 {150 
Basiliesa Olga 2 | 1350 | 34,600 32 41°5-in. |21-in, 
Niki.. 2. 30 23-in.,4)| 2 | 70| 90 
Aspis . 275 | 6000 i hg tg Varin, - 
* Actos, 32 44in., | 6 = 
Panther, *Ierax .. }Birkenhead 2| 1013 |19,750 iL 2ape i. 102 e- 
Panther and] (T. 
reer he 
TorPRpo Boats— mines) 
Aig .. oe oe aes is 1913 | 147-8] 9 4 | 2| 142 | 2400 25 2 6-pr. a | +} 3 
ul 18-in ar 
tPergamos .. ..| Flume 1914 | 1784] 18°83] 5 2| 237 | 5000 28) 1 1l-pr > 3 | a5 | 24 
2 es oe oe | Plume 1914 | 178°4 | 18°8 5 2 | 237 5000 2u¢ 1 1l-pr. 18-i. 31 
Surf. Surf. 
SupMaRINEs— Bub. Bub. 
Se-cuss ee eld 
es ese ser | 1300 | 14 Jidin,1 )| 6 | 39] -- 
1926 | 2039] 17-7 | 123 | 2 Po 
Papanicolis ++ |Ch. dela Loire, sadly 760 | 100 | 9-5 | 2pr. A.A. j/at-in. 
Nereus .. .. .. |Ch.delaLoire,| 1927 | 2263 | 19g | 12-6] 2 roo | 14 | dainga i] & | a2] 
Nantes 200 ro 2-pr. a.a, (al-in, 


* Reconstructed by Messrs. J. S. White & Co., Cowes, 1 
§ Under the control of Germany. Some of 


25. ¢ Surrendered Austrian torpedo-boats. 
above vessels are under British control. 


Italy. 
4 Dimensions, |; | 2 g ev a £ ld. 
4 — —— 5 #| 8 2 He € & g Fuel, 
Name or Number, | Where built.) 2 | ag i 1a asl § : ga & 3 |< 
S| BE) 2 | 2 27) 2] & | 33 BE E 2 | ou 
83 a & a a BS < 3 
DestRoYERs— Feet. | Feet. | Feet. Tons. Knots Tons, 
U. Vivaldi. Genoa 1929 | 
A, Usodimare (Odero) 1929 
L. Malocello .. Genoa 1929 
(Ansaldo) 6 4T-In. 
A. da Noli .. .. |(Cant, 1929 (in pairs) 
Navalt) 415-in, 3 | 
E, Pessagno .. .. ‘Aneons 1929 >| 353 | 33°6 | 10-5 | 2] 1628 |50,000) 38 Aas TosT 185 | 600 
N. da Recco ., .,5|(Cant. Navall)) | 995 Carry | @-) 
Zeno .. 1938 = 
ia Verazzano Fiume ., | 1928 
Pigafetta .. 1929 
Angusto Riboty 1916 F 
aah Mirabelte Ansaldo .. |{13is}| 340 | 32 | 9-8| 2| 1382/35,000/ 35 <i 
Camicia Nera. 
Ascari s 
s+ ++) Odero-Terni f 
razel ae 19: 5 . z 20 | | 4 4-T-In. 6 
Corussiere nots ‘Orlaato 38 | 350 | 33-4] 109] 2 | 1820 | +8,000 99 |e Vets. aca] atin! | s60 
Aviere .. 2). | | 
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Italy—continued. 


Number of 


Screwa, 
Horee-Power, 


Name ot Number. | Where Built. i di 
ih 


2 | 1620 | 48,000| 39 44-7-in. 
4 1-5-in. a.a.) 


2] 679/19,000) 34 3 3-9-in, 
6 1-5-in. 


1936 | 350 | 33) 10 2 | 1570 | 48,000) 39 |41-5-im a.a,|21-in.]157]| .. 


ese | 267 | 27 | 7-6] 2] 652] 19,000) 34 | 3a-9m. | 4 | 22). 
6 1-5-in. a.a.| 18-in. 


269 a7 12 | 2] 652 | 19,000 uM 


350 | 33$| 10 | 2] 1449] 44,000) 38 


315 | 32 | 9°56 | 2] 1206) 44,000) 38 | 4m. aa. 


‘i 1073 
Genoa 1927 | 307%] 30 | 9°5| 2] jo90f/ 35,000) 36 


Francesco Crisp! Hf Naples tise 278-6 | 98-2 | 8-6 | 2| 935 |36,000| 35 


Quintino Sella .. | (Pattison) § |{1925, 
*Giuseppe Sirtori .. | Genor (Odero) | 1916 2374 mu“ 9-0 | 2] 669 /15,000 |32-33* 

E. Cosenz -- 1918 

Giacomo Medici 1917 

G.La Farina 2. 1918 y , 

Nicola Fabrizi (baer) iit $| 2378] 24 | T9] 2] 685 [15,500 | 31-34 

‘Angelo Bassini 1917 

Giacinto Carini ., 1917 

G. La Masa .. .. 1917 


® Designated torpedo boats in Italian official lists, 
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Italy—continued. 
i Dimmnelces. sed] £ | g 2 i Z [Fae 
oon aa ry gq 3 
‘Name or Number, | Where Built.| 9 | 3 & HE 33 & £g i 2 
4 | ee esl a2| @ | a2 i ; 
aH £ a els a 4 g Oi 
Ag & a] = & 
Sede See: Feet. | Feet. | Feet.| | Tons: Knots in ~~ }Tone, 
Asweie Mowe (Pattoon ) 
Giuseppe Abba senile i9i4| uso] 24 | 8-8] 2| 615 |14,500] 30 150 
Bosalino Pilo .. (Odero) 
ai Desza 1914 
Giuseppe Missor! 1915 |} 286 | 24 | 8-8) 2] 615 13,500} 30 180 
*Gen. A. Cantore 
*Gen. A. Chinotto Genoa } 19a. alia 
grt A Pape: (Odero) 2414] 24 | 1-9] 2] 635 [18,000] 39 {osm aad! (iy [10° | 180 
Gen. M. Prestinari \ 1993 ae 
Gen. C. Montanari ate 
in. 252 
Audace (ex-Japanese (D.) 
Kawakase).. ../ Yarrow ../ i917 | 287 / 27-5] ®°8! 31! 656 !21,500| 34:5 1 fia 
Solferino —.. : 
8. Martino, Curtatone { Leghorn } {isl 269 | 6-5 | 9:6) 5 S ites ‘ 
‘Castelfidardo, nA. 
ae tardos Cala- (| LCOrtando)) | Yroaa{| 28! 52 Wha ae, af] 2etn,|t05 | 170 
hae tn ee mines 
Sunmanrnns— 
A. Cagni.. .. .. | Monfalcone 1940 | 286 | 25°6 | 17°2| 2] 1461 | 4600 18 23°9-in., wai. oo 
Nl [Seat oo 4m, aca, | 18-in. 
L, Torelli La Spezia .. | 1940 3600 
5 47 | 226 | 16-6 1036 | 3600 18 1s-in., | 2s 
echked La Spesia ‘| 1930 |} 2 | 1036 ge | ea Jann] | 
. Bagnol 1939 3 : 
R. Giultant Taranto .. 11939 |}250 | 23 | 1s-e| a | 1020 | 3600 | aa [ate | | + 
Barbarigo 1938 
Veniero .. 1938 8 
pandelo .® Adrlatico .. [2 1938 | boae4] 23-5 | 16-5 | 2] 94; | 3,000 + 2o%im Tarvin] + | + 
Mocenigo 1938 ae 
E 2 
ae 10 a | rsem | 4 
Guglielmotti .” s+ e+ 93a | 231-4) 226] 138 | 2] p96] 3,000] gag A aaa” | oncinf ss | 
Cappellini Spexia ... | 1939 | 238/235 | 16 | 2] 960 | 3,000 G on auin,| 8 | ++ 
Alegi.. Adriatioo .. | 1936 
Aradam Adriatico .. | 1936 
Asciangbi Orlando: | 1937 
Axum. Adtlatleo .. | 1036 
agabur fost... 1936 19 2 144 2 620 | 1330 4 13 9-4 6 
Dessle .. To ©: 3] 1936 waa | B00" : ™ 40} .. 
Uarsbeich Toei “12 | dose ba Pee ea hose] ta 
ire, Orlando ¢: | 1938 
Beilal Orlando °. | 1938 
wig Adriatic .. | 1936 | 206 |22°6 | to-s |"a] STE) 1380 | M4 | 13 Doe | a ao] 
Diaspro .. 
Turchese Adriatico .. | 1936] 197] 21 | 14-4] 2] 620} 1380 arin,| 40] 
Coralie te B44 | 800 "| 
Mi ite 2 “ 
Ambra Orlando 1s3e | 197 | 21 | rea] 2] £20] 1350 uae in 6 | 40} .. 
Onice 644 | “800 i pia 21-10, 
-in, 
Atropot .. 119 0} 2880 “aM. fn| 60] «= 
Zoeat re, a Tell. 25 1937 | 2663 23) 123 2 1650 | 1300 80 mines 21-in, 
G. Finsift .. tf * 1332 | 4400 2 4-7in. 4u,| 8 
E. Tassolit Speala seh |ig DBE | 978: 28281888 Teae 14 mines ‘| 21-1n,| 0% | +* 
© Designated torpedo boats in Italian official lists. + Minelayers, 
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Italy—continued. 
Zs . 7 
3 Dimensions. Ss H g g 2 j 2 |ruel. 
ress idé 
Name or Number. | Where Built. | ‘2 ai Z HG HI é 1 i an 
gs] ¢| 2 EE [ 
Sa), 2 F | 2 < 
Sosmantmxs—contd, Font. | Feet.| Feet. Tons. Knots. Toms 
sinerel do Se. eet f POM ee: ae 
copasio «. ¢. .. | Flume. waetltiveeo [4g < 
Zaffiro & Ametinta do. oe) | EeER,|\ conan | yt Sota wf 
Sirens, "Nereide, on 1983] 197] 31 12 | 2] waz | 800 a4 au 21-in 
Galatea... '.. p| Monfaloone 
dina 2) an 
Arcbimele . 2° | Taranto .. | 1994] 23g] 334] a3 | a [aoe po ” 
860 | 3,000 os 
Otariat .. .. .. | Monfalcone | 19%] 260) 233] 14a! 2] Ti67 | ihoae 
371 | 3,000 “ 
Pietro Miccat ..| Taranto ../ 1935| 296] 25)| 17-6] 2 pH 1,500 
Squalo, Narvalo, | Cantiere N., 810 | 3,000 ” 
Deitizg, Trichecs }] “‘Triestino” }| 1920] 229] 19 | aa-e] a} 316 _ 
Jalea & Jentina .. | Odero-Ternt al 599 | 1,200 
Sorpente & Saipe <. | ‘Taranto a ee ee ss 
torre Santarosa 
Giro Menottl -« Ansaldo .. | 1929 815 | 3,000 a 
telli Bandiera |. 1078 | 1,300 6o| .. 
Liane Mt ara r1}] Menfatcone | 1929 }] 239] 19 | 15-5] 2 1étn. | a1in, 
igi Settembrini 
Baggiero Settimo Taranto .. | 1930 
E, Fieramosca {Taranto} | reas | arr] ar | ase | 2 7) 
Fi comiiont” Yaranco | 1929 6] | 2 a 
g eg (Tosi) 1930)| 233 
1927 
8 1928 140 
‘Ansaldo | 1928{| 287 | 25-6 | 18:6 | 2 
1927 
1927 
“s 
1997 - : 
Montfatoone, | 1928 | 223] 187] 13:8) 3 
Trieste 1928 
x 1936 . 
‘aranto .. | 1928 # 
1oge/] 222 | 21-8 | 18 2 
15 
X23 4. o os | Ansaldo ., | 1916 | 189-9) 18 nu 2 
H1,2,4,6,8 Vickers ..| 1917] 180-3] 15-812 | 2 18 


+ Minelayers. About 14 submarines projected, 
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Japan 
: Dimensions. Pe 2 
|, Ree hy = E 5 z 2 g |Feel. 
s = ae = 
Name or Number. | Where Built | 3 | 33 3 Se] & | & q i 3 
2/32] ¢/] 2 Ba) 2] é@ é a | on 
lsa}a]/eF]4] 2 < | 5/3 
Feet, | Feet, | Feet, Tons. Knots. Tons 
Fujinacata,. 
a 
Uraga.. .. | 
Maizoru .. 
Fujinagate 
Taga... : 2 
Maizura to, 360 | 33°3| 9 | 2/1500-|33,000| 34 65-in.  jas-in, 500 
2000 (Q) 
2 
r9s7a| 358 | 83'3| 9 | 2] 1500 |38,000/ 34 65-in. |a4-in, | 200] 500 
(Q.) 
Maizara 1. 
Maziuru 1 
1935-| 5 Bi i 
jail ties sin. | ai-in, 
igse| 386 | 318] 9-1] 2] 1368] 57,000] 34 aro, |g | 200] 400 
2 
ee 33a | 32-7| 9-8] 2| 1368 |387,000| 34 55-in. gunslg}_in, |200| 400 
am. fcr) 
3 
1929- 
371°5| 34 | 10°7 | 2] 1700 | 40,000] 34 6 5-in,, 2». | 21-in. | 200) 420 
1932 (r) 
1929" 
1929 
1930 
1930, 
1929 
1929 
1927 + 
ho 371-5, 34 | 10°7| 2/1700 | 40,000! 34 | 6 5-in., 2m.| 21-in.|i97 | 420 
1928 | (T.) 
Shinonome 1927 
Usugumo.. .. 4] jima (Tokyo) 1927 
Shirakumo Fujinagata.. | 1927 
Tsonami Tl | Uraga.. c. | 1997 
Uranami «+ +e | Sasebo a+ | 1928, 


A number of the above ships have been destroyed. 
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Japan—continued. 
ee 3 gle 
. —————yJ> 3 é cae = FI 
3 sz id Hy & | g Fuel. 
Name or Number. | Where Butlt,| ‘3 at , EE i & | oF 5 
5 | a 2 E] A 
EI , 
PII a PRS a] | 3 8 | cou 
S| 8:18 a 5 on 
Daasiotune = obnid Feet. | Feet. | Feet.| | Tons. Knots. Tons, 
Finst Ciass—contd. 
Minadzuki Uraga.. .. | 1926 
Fumitsuki Fojinagata.. | 1926 
Nagateuki Ishikawajima| 1926 
Kikudzuki Maizuru .. | 1926 
foe : 2 
fochidzul Uraga 2 
Yudzuki Fujinagat $20 | 30 | 9-8] 2| 1316 | 98,500) 34 44tns | atm) es | — 
Yayoi. Drags «+ {t924, 26] [ >-P- 2M. das 1" ony rrr] 
Udzuki ° Isbikawajima| 1925 
Mutsuki .. Sasebo.. .. |1924, 25) 
Kisaragi .. Maigura .. | 1925 
Satsuki 21 2. | Fojinagata:: | 1925 
Oite oes Uraga.. .. |1924, 25 
Hayate . Ishikawajima] 1925 
fe ° Sasebo.. .. |1924, 25] 
amikaze 
Nagasaki .. | 1922 3 
fone ip.| 32 | 86) 2| 1270 | 38,500] 34 4 &t ino in, [48 | — 
Matsukaze Maidzura .. 1922-24 Fy 400 
Hatakaze.. 
Asanagi Fujinagata.. | 1924 
Nadakaze, Yukaze, '}| Nagasaki . 1 
Hakaze, Minekaze’ {| le1e-aa 
Namikaze, faldzoru .. 
Numakaze, Nokaze, $20 | 29-25] 9-6 | 2| 1215 [38,600] 34 {4070 avin 149 | — 
Tachikaze, Shiokaze, || Mitsubishi, -P- 2M. a8)" (Dy eee 
Hokaze, Yakaze, Kawasaki,” }|1926-29! 
Akikaze Maidzurn 
Szconn Crase— 
take ‘i 
Koretake Hayat. 1922 \ 
uyo 
Karukaya Fujinagata.. |1922,23)' 275 | 96.5 | 9-3 | 2| 820 la1,s00 | 31° 3 4°2-in.. jaa fue | 
Asagao Ishikaw bp. sal cade hon Poe era ae ed 
tes 1922-23 
Yanagi, Momo :, | Uraga-. =. | 1923 } 


Hinoki Maidzuru ~.}{1o16-18 iad 25-3| 7-9] 2| 755 |i6,o00| 31-6 esrb} 


Kawasaki .. 
Kuri. es lianere re 
Nire, Tsuga + | Ishikawa-  (|1917-19] arr’ 2 | 8 2] 770 [21,500] 31-8 ss 4-7 in., 
jima “P- 2M. AA. 
Heel. oe «| rage 
Susu, Yomogl (| Iehikawa- 
Sumire .. ‘on 
Hishi, Hasa <... | (rages r 
Tade, Fuji -. -- | Fujinagata, }} 19205 | 275°8 og | 8 | 2/ aro |21,s00] si-s |f34-7in. 2 9: - 
Aol, Kiku 1) "y 1922 | p.p. Horwit 80 | 
Tenuta, Asbi, .. (| Kawasaki : 
Nashi, Take Kobe... 
Kaya.. .. .. .. | Yokosuka... 
TORPEDO BoaTs— 
Chidort ++ | Maizurn ..)] i933 ) 
janazuru Fojinagate 
*Tomazuru oe | \ 254 | 24 6 2 527 | 7000 26 34:7 in, Rae aaiiPh as 
Hatsukart 3. :. | Fufinagata }| 1933 
+Yamasemi .. .. | Schichau.. | 1912 | 196| 21 | 9 | 2) 390 20 2:9. || sano ong 
Kawasemi .. .. | Kawasaki.. | 1908 | 135 | 15, “2 , 4 1 1°85-in.,| “3 18 
t r Ka’ 190: 135 | 15% | 72] 1] 96 | 1200 23 Seren! tain, | 4t | =e 
-Otori ow... | Maizuru 
Hiyodori.. 2. 1. | Isbikawa- 
jima 
Hayabusa’ .. .. | Yokohama 
Kasasogi.. .. .. | Oraka | 
Kari.. .. .- «| Mitsubishi 1935 | 263 | 26 | 6 2] 595 | 9000 28 3 4-7-in. Ae ee eer 
Sagi. ce... | Harima 1a.c. [21 In. 
Hato 2... 2. | Isbikawa- 
jima 
Kifl.. .. ..  -. | Miteuf | | 
Tama, | | | 


* Capeized in 1934 but has been repaired and put into commission again, t ex-Chinese Chien Kang. { ez-Chinese Ho Ngo. 
A number of the above ships have been destroyed. 
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Japan—continued. 
Dimensions. 2 " : Bile 
liza t Eley | ¥ [2 | Erm 
Name or Number. | Where Built, | 3 a5 . q BE & : a} i 3/2 
He 3 E A 
a) 3 i £ Bs Z| 22 < 5 |8|on 
Feet. | Feet. | Feet.| | Tons. Knots, Y}Tone, 
‘SusMaRINEs— 
eS .. 4. ee 
169 ‘ Surf. é 
170 Pee Sub = 13-9 in. | 91 in,| 60 | -- 
an 2 ssi} at | ia | 2| M40] Socg | 
M7zand 173... =\= = ‘ 
1 4.1-in 
114 and 175. al-in| 6° 
950 | 6000 Ww 
3i4| 29-9 | 14-4] 2 ioe ea) 25-5-in. |o14n| 60 
oo 344 | 29°9 | 1404] 2] 1950 | Geoo | 17 5 4 
: 2500 | 7800 9 25°6-In, | 91-40.) 60 | .. 
30 | 18-7 | 2| 1900 | 6000 | 17 1 5-in, 6 
Baty 28-1128 3600 | iso | 3 1 seaplane | 21-in.| 60 | + 
. 3 1638 | 6000 | 19 Ladin. ‘ 
21 | 26-9 | 15 2632000" | 28e . 
shel ma 2109 | 1800 9 1M. 21-in,| 70) °° 
1635 | 6000 21 
al is 2606) p-e000) ').=3h 14 6 
i | 1 3204) 257 | 16 | 2) 3100 | 1800 79 aa ig at-in.| 56 | 255 
Te saredi 7 | Kawasaki .. “7 | 2 | 1955 | 6800 17 “6-in. 6 
i 13,1 J) Kawasaki .. | 1926 }) s20 | 0-2 | 18 azo | Ta00 | —a et atin.| 61 | 520 
latex Iai... « 
Hager 122 3...) Kaw: 1928 3 1162 | 408" | 14 5-H. Ory 
ge >| Kawasaki .. | toast] 278 | 246 | ae | a] EAE) | Te | a s-sain 
#1128 ex las aed 
es 1927 
155 1997 
Ise i). 1929 
154 1927 ri P 
Iss 3 1928 \I'ggiy} 26 | 16 | 2 — 4 14-tTin. |orin.| 56 | 255 
SO. Ae ce 
WO) ce 4e 
188: sis; as 
EU Tie ss 16 13°15-in. * 
Ro, 33 Kare .. .. i 2393 | 22 | 10°6| 2 = * | 21-in oo 
Ro. 34 .. . | Mitsubishi... | 1 es 
Ro. 31... .. | Miteubisht.. | 1927 | 2499 | 20 | 12-4] 2 io ag 
Ro, 60-68... ., | Mitsubishi.. | 1924~- | 250 | 24-2 | 124 | 2 16 1 3°15-in,| 6 5 
; 26 % io Ady LM, ay “a 
Saree 1924 | 300 | 28-7 19 
Usa.. 2) 21 27} ware .. 4] 1925 | a30 | a5 | a6-s!] 7 aay] Tm | 21-in.} 60 | 190 
Bs Kawasaki ..| 1924 as] 2 13 . ‘ 
Ro. 90-82. .. Kawasaki .. | 1923$ [23'S] 20 |» i 147in. | g1-in,| 43 | ™ 
Ro. 2 .. .. 
i or 0-1] 12 | 2 16 raisin, | 4 | oo | as 
Ro. 26 3. 70 13-pr. | 21-in 
Re.BT 5%, i 7 5 
Ro. 58,59. { ica Mal Tos te een 65 | 76 
Ro. 54-56 Mitsubishi. , | 1922 ig 
Ro. 63 6. Mitsubishi... tat 231°] 23°56 | 13 2 i 1 3°15-in, 
Bel 8 Giase’ Mitaubishi., | 1920 Tor6 | w.a., 1 3-pr. 65 | 76 
get Class. 15 


+ Fitted for minelaying. 
A number of the above ships have been destroyed. 
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i 
é 
i 


| Complement. 


87 


81 


Ei 
£ 


: 


ou 


oul 


Netherlands.* 
—_——— 
EY Dimensions. 3s] 8 : cn 
Name or LS aF gE a 8 1a 
Number |Where built.) 2 | ce] . | # |e! 8 aE Armament. 
a | ee ge) 2 | B [3° 
REY bt fered Nee 
aa Feet. | Feet. | Feet. Tons. Knots <5 
DESTROYERS =| 
‘an van Galen 
‘Tjerk Hiddes }ex-British | 1941 ay 6 47-In. 
1st CLass Tor- 
PRDO BoaTe— 1918-| 
ere (FiJoacora }) “foral}162°5| 17°8 | oo | 1 | 150 | 2,600) 25 | 2s-tn. 
Z8.. .. | Amsterdam| 1917 | 201 | 204} 6 | 2 | 277 |5,500| 27 | 23-in., ou. 
z5-8 .. |{Scheldt . }) 1015 | 192 | 198 | 5:6 | 2 | 264 | 5,600) 27 | 2s1n, 20. 
Surf. 
SUBMARINES— Bub. 
pois i ++ ez-British . Ee - =| iy lasoo| a7 Pera 
K XV. .'}} Rotterdam 1932-8) 242 | 21-6 | 12°5 | 2 7030 1000 | 9 2pr. 
019 Rotterdam | Bidg.| 265 | 246 | 125 | 2 | 966 |5,000] 17 1 8°6-In., 
1,020 | — 9 2 15-in. 
De Behelde | 1930 
939 
Rotterdam | i940 seal 252 | as |2 | S88 (20? 20 1352. 
1940 4 1,205;-— | 9 “6-in. 
Rotterdam | pigg. 1,205 
Wilton | Biss 
mt 560 | 1,900) 15 
De Schelde | 1931 | 199 | 187 | 115 | 2 | 700} 600 | 8 | 21°6in aa 
15 . 
660 }2,400| 15 | 13°5-in. 
Fijencord 1924 | 2188/20-2 | 12-2 | 2 gio | 726 | & | 1 maxim 
506 | 900 | 129 q 
pinstardam |) 1926] 1798 |18-7 [118 | 2 | 627] — | 9 | 2 Pisiae” 


* Under the Contro] of Germany. 
A Netherlands Submarine operating with the British Navy reported lost. 
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Norway.* 
ites Saest i 3 § i bs i i 
Name or Number. | Where Built, j rE BF g 4 cf 
3 % n7| = F az 
a ee | 3 Elé 
Dusrrorzns— Feet. | Feet. | Feet. Tons. Knots. 
2 Destroyers ae. | Borten .- | Bldg. 319 32°9 a9 2 | 1220 | 30,000] 34 44°T-ip. at 120 
2: 1°67-in, | -in.| 
. Troll .. .. | Horten  .. |1908-13| 226 | 28°6 | 8.8] 2] 540 | 7,600 | 27°0 6sin. [8 18) 5, 
Two troyers § .. | ex-British .. bh 
Toxrxpo Boats: 
Horten.. |{182g j] 173-0 | 18 2| 250 | 3,500 | 25 asin, 4 0 
Horten .. | 1900 | 30-9 | 10°0 1] 100 | 1,100 | 21 a Ty 
-in. 
Horten .. | 1900 | 1264 | 18°0 1] 100 | 1,160] 21°8 am 718 a9 
Horten —«. | 1996 4) ages | use 2| 625 | 12,500] 30 Séin., |2 21) 5) 
Fredriketad | 1939 1 1-6-4n. aa. -in. 
Fredrikstad | ‘gost | 14°68 | 14-8] e-@] 1] 13. |es0-750] 19-20 aM) av] 
133 | 14-5 | 6-6 | 1] 100 | 1,600] 35 23-pr. | 
Horten .. |1906-7 { 2 18] 
ur | r4ee5 | Bet] 2] 72 | 2,100 | 29 au. -in, 
Horten ..| 1903/ 113 | 1468] 5-7] 1] 13 | “s80| 38 am | 
Horten ., | 1912] 135 | 14-9] 6:4] 1/100 | 1,800] 25 a3-pr. / 
Herten tora | rer-3 | ar-5 | 10-5 | 2] 28 | 9 | 18 yt yyy lt tel og 
a ws | seo 10 } -ip. 


ez-British 


* Under the contro] of Germany. 
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Soviet Union. 


Name or Number. 


Prone LrapERs— 

Ingrad =... 
Kharkov er 
Minsk «. .. oe 
Stalingrad 1... 
Moscow .. .. .. 
Kiev 


Petrosavodsk . 
Desrrorers— 
Bdeetelni .. 
Beau rechi 
iny 
Bolid. . 
ti 
Reshitelni 
Serditi . 
bee .- 
Gromki> *: 
Grom. 
Bodri.. .. 
Gnevni.. 


Gordy.. .. 

oe hehi.. 
rozovoy ..  .. 
Grozyashchi va 
Besposhtchadni 
Felix Dzerzhinski 
Petrovski on 
Nezamojni || 


Gross, Metall, 
Smertsch, Taifun, 
Uragan, _ Wiche, 
Vyvga, Tsiklon, 


Borys. Purga, 
Tucha 


Grom, Vikbr, | 


Lukoil...) 


Where Built. 


Leningrad, , 


Leningrad. 


Nikolaev 


Leningrad 


1938— 
1940 


3917 


1915 


1914 } 
194 

| 
1915 


1914 


1932 


1933-35) 


321 


315 


236 


236 


29-5 


31-3 


31 


a1 


sil 


4 


24 


10°56 


7 


9°25 


10 


a8 


1600 


1326 


1260 


1100 


700 


700 


50,000 


32,700 


32,000 


30,000 


23,000 


18,200 


13,200 


29 


2 


3 


29 


Armament. 


5 5*1-in. 
2 Sin. a.a, 


45-1 in., } 
2G Aa, 


4 4-in., 2 7- 


24-in., 
3 3-in., 2m. 
40 mines 


72 


2 


400 


by Google 
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. Dimensions. = a g Z 2 |Fuel, 
3 rs = < 3 . 
il mele | 2]2e | 2 lelé 
Name or Number. | Where Built.| 3 a a | a /E8] & PE ¢ = 
| 2/3] 2 2? Fy i | 34 z [fl 
Rg 4 ‘J 3 id oad ak 
Guarp Sure Feet. | Feet. | Feet. Tons, Knots. | 9 gin = rss 
oe Ansaldo | 1934 [250 | 27 | 9 | 3| goo | 5400) 20 |(? fin 
SuBMARINES— 6 
tami * Be 1930- 1039 Vor}. |. 
= ee ee a 1933 | ** =k ** isa: | = in. 
Karbonari .. .. . 
Dekabrist m3 bs 
Narodovoleets . } 1931 
Krasnogvardeets, . 
Secodetas. S|: wa | a | vse] 2] sate] tam | oe [tite Lar] a 
Revolustoner’ Dt aes Bete Ee Age 
Spartakovets || 2 
Ls orbs “Ty ps 1936 2 
About 100° ‘Type 
By Ais ss or meas uso |. | we [ef agot ee | 22 | rasta, a8-| 0 | 
oO. 
About 100 Type f o} . - 11°6-in, | 
Sakiok Soe - ve 200 as s+ | ee] 500 . 2 ol. 
in, 
Pravda... .. «. 8 
WARTS 505. ss a6 1936 aed so [2 dim. Bw] Ble] ** | oe 
Zvezda and 4 others wey er We Bee ited: Bei in, 
Bolshevik... 
Komissar “2. V1 
Kemmunar .. 1. 
Tovarisnch .. 
Krasnoarmeets .. 
preceathels ae eso | 2600 4 
inyak .. 1916- 7 650 | 2600 16 1 33 
Proletarit .. .. St. Petersburg} “igiy | 79% | ME | 198) 2) soo! poo] > in. “ 
Rabochi” <) 1! 
Metallist 2.1) 
Kommunist 
Marxist... 6.0 |. 
Politrabotrik ., 6 
870 | 2400 17 1 4-in., 1/1. t 
‘L55 (ex-British) .. a i917 | 230 | 2 13 | 2) it39| 100} To” MG. in.| 22 | 78 
emblty .. 620 | 1200/ 184 | 1 151-in., | ot 
*Kalev.. |. ey Vickers | 1937 | 190 | 2] WM | 2) 0) 00 cy 20 mines me + 


Google 


> 
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Spain 
: Dimensions, 2 : 
3 iS E 
Name or Number. war | 2 lage] 1 ee 
4 # i H EB 2 |? 
Sg a |e 
Feet. | Feet. | Feet. Tons. 
1934 
1930 
Cartagena .. | 1930 | $38] si-7 | 10-5 | 2 | 1596 | 42,000 
1931 
1929 
1930 
1928 
1928 
1926 
Juan Lasaga.. .. 1994 
Valeseo .. .. “} Cartagena .. tsa} 283 | 27 ® 2 | 1044 | 33,000 
Alsedo 120! 1923: 
Velasco Centa 
yearn Conte =} Naples ...| 1920] 310] 31 10 | 2| 1706 | 60,000 
Huesca .. 6... 
L eae at “} Anealdo ..| 1915| 170] 96 ® 2 280 | 20,000 
To ke 16, Mt 1913] 
B . 16, 17, i 
35, Mp MM 1S 1%5}) Cartagena .. If 1922 |{ 164 | 16-8 | 6% | 3] 107 | at50 
SusmaRinus— 1938 1050 | 5000 
Duae .. ses. | Cartagena .. [{tos5}] 276] 22° | 93 | 91 i396 | neo 
lee: - : 900 | 2000 
Tanne Perai (e2-C 1)}] Cartagena .. l{ tgzo}] 247 | 20-8 | 13-5 | a | 900 | 2000 
B2 on oe oe ae +» (1921-24) 310 | 18- 4 Beo/):1600 
Cartagena 8-9 | an-as) a) | 
General Mola... .. _ 880 | 3000 
General Sanjurjo <_}| Taranto 1934 |asi-s| 22.6) as | 2] oe | Be 


| Comptement. 


5 4°7-in, sti ee 

13m, a.a, | 22-in. 

if u. ay | 

t 
3 4-in., 2 2 
1 185-in, | 21-in.| 70 
Aa. @.) 
4 erin, | 3 
\ 28-in, | 17-7] 139) 
aM. (D) 

H 2:1°67-in, | 17°77 | 99 
aa. am, | (D.) 
31-9in. | 3 

1e-in,| 3 
40 
4 
1 Sim. A.A. og jn | 28 
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Sweden. 
Dimensions. ss 3 i a 2 | 3 Iron 
Name or Number. B a) .| 2 Eg] @ & i a/ 8 
mye aT] aa) Elle 


Karlakrons .. | 1638 |} 304] 205 | 125 | 2 1020 32,000] s0 {$470 | at-fasi |a5 


2 
Malmo $4-7-in.,2 Se 
Karlakrona | 1°51 {| soa-2] 29-2 | 105 | 2 | 1,000/%4,000°) 35 pre, [yDh 2s | 
Goteborg 1926 Ade 2M lin 
Malmd 
Maimo —.. | 1906 | 216 | 208] 9 | 2| 354] 8,000 | 30 | 23-m..a6-|,¢ |  |80 

pre. in. 1 

Malmo -» | 1909) 
Gothenburg .. | 1909 2 07 
Malmo 31 | 1909 $] 216 | 208 | 9 2] 354 8.000-N} ate. { 43-in., J | 18- | 80 
Gothenburg .. | 1909 9,000, 2M. in. 3 
Malmo ++ | 1910, (D.) 

6 | 72 li07r 
Gothenburg .. | 1917 | 2978/22 | 92 | 2/ 458/ 11,000) 34-0 | 43:tn.20,) 18 = 
Gothenburg .. | 1938 a 6 |130) __ 
Kariskrona .. | 1930! 304 | 29-5 | 12°5 | 2 | 1,080] 82,000| 80 tf grin St ai) | 
Gothenburg .. | 1940 2 in, 150 
Gothenburg .. | 1940, 


‘4 4°7-in., 106 
Naples «+ | 1026 | 278-6] 28-2 87 2 935 | 36,000 35 21-6-in,| 4 


A.a,,2 x, | 21- 

40 Mines| in. 
Naples ... | 1034 | 263-6/ 26-0 | 7-4 | 2| 638 | 19,000] 36 |3 3-0-n.,| 4] °° | °° 

6 1-5-4, [17-7 

AA. in, 
mr Bigg. | .. | .. | .. | .. | 1,000] .. A e Sa perl bee 

580 | 2,000 6 
Kockum .. | 1041 | 206 | 205 | 11 | 2] 335 | — # 1éin., 20) 21-] 2. |. 
Naval Yard, |(1930 4 = 
Karlskrona ' {41026 }/ 213 | 21 | 10-8 | .. me 2.800 | 16 | 14-tn,1a.| 20-| 32 | 
ea 1928, = 9 in, 40 
faval, Yard, 600 | 2.800 | 15 4 - 
Tatiurons } war [195 | 385 | 92] .. | eso |S |g | tSim.aM.) 18) .. Pay 
Kockum ©o., 450 ‘ = 
Malmo 1920 [171 [165 [115 | ..| seq | 2802] ++ | a8tm.a a] 28 |. | 
= in. 33 

492 15 4 
Kalskrona .. | 1925 | 186 | 23-2] 94]..| 50 | -- | —g | 28dm.tm./18-] .. |= 
hh. 34 

4 
Kockum 1985 >| 199 | 208 | 11 | .. 50 « | 28 [ae [2i-] 28] .. 

10 in: 

1936 4 
zoe | oor far | 2] 829] 2. | 45) | 1asin,e }21-] 32] .. 

Kockum .. | 1938. = 10 ua. | in, 

Kockum =... | 1041 +e a sent [les | 8824) Fe, Ea + aeeltae 

ss Bldgs | con | ae | ae Pand| ee | mse <3 = seal eeeilbos 


t Ez-Itallao. + Fitted for mine-laying, 
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Dimensions, 


Name or Where bulit. 
Number. 


Maxim 
Speed. 
Armament. 


Completed. 


i 


Horse-Power. 


(Extreme.) 
Beam. 
t., 
Mantes of 


Complement. 


Torpedo Tubes. 


Feet. | Feet.| Feet.| Tons, Knots. 

DESTROYERS— 
Fletcher. } 
Radford . 


Jenkins =... f| N.Y. 

Ta Vallette .-\\| Federal 8.B. 

Nicholas 

penn Bath, LW. 

Chevalier . 

+ ?| Federal 8.B. 
00, 


Bath LW. 


Bethlehem 
Fullam - Boston, N.Y. 


* \) Charleston, 
N.Y. 


Puget Sound, 
N.Y. 


Federal 8.B. 
Co, 


Spence’ |. Bath, LW. 


Bldg.*| .. oa on oe o . — 5-in. guns 


Putnam +. 
Stephen Potter 


Bradford: (| Bethlehem, 
Brown os San Pedro 


Taylor .. Gulf 8.B. Co. 


John D.Henley 
ks 


Fran! a 

Seattle 
Haggard... 
Hailey aieone 


Johnston 1, )| 8: B- Co. 


* Some of these vessels completed In 1942, 


Digitize 


» Google 


FOREIGN TORPEDO-CRAFT. 


j = i fila! q A | j [me 
mas [om | i i te i i : il 


Steel Co., 
Orange 


Boston, N.Y. 


Bldg.* 


— 5-in. guns 


* Some of these vessels completed in 1942. 


Digitize 


y Google 


242 BRASSEY’S NAVAL ANNUAL. 
— — - = 
g a. # 5 Fuel. 
Name or Where built. 2 3 
Number. g Dn in, 
Knots. Tons 
DesTRovERS— } 
continued. 
Barton 77 Q| Bethtebem | 
Boyle.. 1. (| Fore River 
Champlin .. 
Meade . 
Murphy ss 
Parker 3 
Calewell Bethlehem, 
San 
Frazier o- 
qe ae Franesico 
Gillispie 
Hobby a 
Kaless i: 
Kendrick |) 
Bethlehem, 
San Pedro 
Bidg.* “8 Ao r a ee ca loom cs 
Boston, N.Y. 
Philadelphia, | ) 
N.Y, | 
Herndon. 
Shubrick 2} acho, | 
Beatty Charleston, 
Tilman =: N.Y. 
Stevenson |. 
Stockton Federal 8.B. 
Thorn . 
Turner. 
Souett 4 1989 
Davis.. |. }| Bath, I.W. 1938 
Sampson. 19: 
Warrington |:4|| Federal 8B. f) 1938 
Somers. Co, 1988 
winsow: New York 
3 36t | 108 | 2 | 1,850 | 50,000 | 37 | 8 5-in. 8 
Seltrde BAAD: eet te 8 I'L in, 2i-in. | 200 | 500 
Balch. . 1937 AA. 
Moffett Bethlehem, 1937 
Clark Fore River }| 1936 | 
Phelps 1936 
sT 2 |. 1,720 | 50,000 | 37 | 5 6-in. 12 | 160) .. 
poate a Federal 8.8.1! yogq_ | 941 | 954 | 108 eit, 
= hi bad N.Y. is 1941 
Nicholson | nya 
Woolsey .>| Bath, LW. 1941 
Monssen 4| Fades Gomet | |'- 1064 
Wilkes =. 
Haiccoon, 22 ¢| Boston. N.Y. 0! oq | 
Ludlow . 341 | 354 | 10¢ | 2 | 1,630 | 50,000 | 37 5 5-in, ot | fo 
Grayson... {| Charleston, 194i (| WE | in. 
Edison. zpet | 
Gwin., 1940 
Eberle 1 | | 
Livermore 1. }| Bath. IW. 1940 | 
Kearney - Federal 8.B. 1940 | | 
Plunkett =... Co. | 


* Some of these vessels completed in 1942. 


Digiti 


Google 
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United States—continued. 


Mame or Where built. 


Completed, 
of Screws. 
Horse-Power. 
Speed. 
Armament, 
Torpedo Tubes. 
Complement. 


: 


1939- | 341 | 354 | 10¢ | 2 | 1,620 | 50,000 | 37 | 5 5-in. 10 
Bath, LW. 1940 | W.L. 21-in. 
Maine 


.¥. 
Norfolk, N.Y. 
Charleston 


N.Y. 1939 
Norfolk N.Y. 341 354 | 10 2 | 1,570 | 50,000 37 5 5-in. 12 160 


Boston, N.Y. wi. 21-in. 
Federal S8.B. 1939 


N.Y. 
Norfolk, N.Y. 
1938 


Teleral. 2.8: on | 34] 9| 2 | 1,500 | 50,000 | 37 | 45-in, 


16 | 155 
& D.D. Co. wh 21-in. 


Navy Yard, |} 1936- 834 | 342 oF 2 1,500 | 42,800 364 4 5-in. guns, 190 


12 
a) 1938 on 8 ua, 21-In. 


Mare Is. 

evr, yen 1,305 
Navy” Yard, - 
ae, 1935 | 334 | sat | 98] 24 | 1,395 | be2,800] sot | 4 5-In. an, 160 


8 mo. 
torr tas, 1,875 (Q) 


bigtz sy Google 
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BRASSEY'S NAVAL ANNUAL. 


United States—continued. 


, Dimensions. |g i e il? 
e Hy = hee i é i 2 é i Fuel. 
jame or a ; .4 
Nunben Where built. 5 q Ba a Z 
& ¢ z < é on. 
£ 
DestroyErs— Feet. | Feet.| Feet. Tons. Knots. Tons. 
continued, 
Farragut. { a 1,365 
Dewey - 1,345 
MEGA s5, 2 334 | s4t | 94 | 2¢] 4995 | hgon00! sot | 4 5-im. aa.,| 2Q. | 160 | 400 
MacDonough 4 a 1,395 ca ba 
Worden .. | Navy Yard 1,410 
*William B. 
Preston’ .. || Norfolk, N.W. | 1020 
Noa... 1921 
“Hulbert 1920 
Decatur 1922 
+Perry ne 1922 26,000 
Trever :. || Navy Yard, | 1922 
Wasmuth :. |" Mare Island. | 1921 
tZane .. a 1921 
Litchfield ¢! 1920 
‘Thornton |.) | Bethlehem 
*Ballard [>| 8B. Co. 
SGreene J] Squantum' |} 
Gillis... 1 
*Onmond Ta: || Bethlehem 44-in,,13-in, 
gram as .B. ee AA. Fo: 4 
“Belknap |. Quiney , (Kane, Fox. | tripe | 122 | 375 
Ppa i021 P| 8144] 31 | 9-8] 2 | 1.290 a b yn 
fae Gilmer, and 2 
+Hopkins « 1921 Hatfield 
Gon. pet have 4 S:in. 
Bainbridge .. 1921 guns.) 
“Williamson | 
: 27,000 
F New York ] 
“(| 8B. Co. 
te 1920 
¥ 1921 
} cramp. Pa. {| 1955 
te 44-in.,18-In, 
ae A.A. (Parrot,| 
3 3144} 31 | 98] 2 | 1,190 | 26,000 | 35 ¢] Whiprle | tripe | 122 | 375 
me poe S| atin. 
a3 4 5-in, guns.) 
Borie . .. (| Cramp, Pa. 1920 
Barker | 
Broome = ge , 
welts ey and Hovey 
plover. 38 1019p} 314-4| 31 | 9-8] 2 | 1,190 | 27,000 | 35 4] haveod-in, | fine | y29 | gas 
fChandler 2 | Sahn eee 
Dallas 7 1920 Add 
bees Newport N 44-10 & 
Badger .. \| Newport News | 1921 - 5 Sy 
scodsborouth’ (| SB. Co. 1920 p] 144] st | 08] 2 | 1.190 | 25.000] 95° | PE%h,.4, | triple | 122 | 75 
ariel y 
“Clemson 2 1919 
* Beaplane tenders. t Minesweepers. 
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United States—continued. 
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Dimensions. 3 s 5. 5 3 
op Fy q 
3 ; i i g z Fuel. 
jame or 1 
Number. Where built, 3 Ez é a 
3 g 5 & | on. 
ES A FS 
Feet. | Feet.| Feet. Tons Knots. ‘Tons. 
4 
sit] 31 | 98] 2 | 1,060 | 27,000 | 35 | 4 4-in., triple | 122 | 283 
{ 13-in.’a.a. | 21-in, 
tPalmer 1918 
| Herbert S 
Gebenck = f| N-¥- 8B. Co. 4) i919 | sia) 31 | 9-8] 2 | 1,000 | 26,000 | 35 4 440. teipie | 122°} 288 
| Dickerson. rams Ashe 21-Mn, 
|S, Fred Talbot 
Elis... 
Bernadou * 
Dupont | 
=, 
Blakeley *. : 
. p. Phu. | 1919] s1d4] 31 | 98/ 2 | 1,000 | 26,000 | 35 | 4 410. tripte | 122 | o86 
Breckinridge ein. AA: | 8t-mn, 
r : 
Elliot 
Greer s 
Tarbell =| 1918 
Upshur 1918 
= tH , 
Val o 
vee Mare Island, | yoyo bf 814] 21 | 95] 2 | 1,000 | 24,200 | 85 | 4 tin. tripte | 122 | 296 
Kilty .. . 1918 ee | Sith, 
t 1918 
Bader 14) N York | 1919 | 3144/31 | 9:8] 2 | 1,090 | 26,000 | 35 
r oe lew ‘orl * 4 Af .! 
Tattnall |! f| ~8.B. Co. 122 | 286 
Newport News a 7 
Lamberton Af Ait 1918 | 3144] 31 | 98] .. | 1,090 | 25,000 | 35 ise esd 
Tacs 1918 
Dent te ; 
Rent; 71 | Cramp, Pa. 1818 si4-4| 31 | 98] .. | 1,090 | 26,000 | 35 Bot poe 
Rathburne |! 1919, 
Crane... 1919 4 
Chew). :. P| Union Plant. | jo1g p| 8144/31 | 98] .. | 1,060 | 27,000 | 35 | 4 4-In.. triple | 122 | 283 
Schley ; 1sin“aa, | 21ein, 
§McKean ..__| Union, IW. 1918 | 314-4] 31 | 9-0] .. | 1,000 | 27,000 | 35 | 44-in, triple | 122 | 286 
she 13-in.'a.a, | 21-in, 
fOomoes cst os er! i918 | sia4| 31 | 9-8] .. | 1,060 | 27,000 | 35 | 4 4-in. 4 
jeren oy SB, Oni 13-in. a.a. | triple | 122 | 288 
SGregory 21-in, 
Manik .. | Bath, LW. 1917 | 815:5| 30-7} 9-5] .. | 1,020 | 20,000 | 32 in, 12 
: ad in, A.A 21-in, | 122 | 260 
Alen... {Bath, LW. 1917 | 315-3] 20-0] 9-8] .. | 920 | 17.500 | 30 in, trie 
in, A.A. | Sih | 192 | 290 
DESTROYERS NOW |FITTED 
| AS MINELAYE|nS— 
Erecie ++ \| Bath Iron 1920 4 41n, 
i works 1920 f| 314-4] 30°5] 9 | 2 | 1,160 | 27,000 | 35 | 13-n.a.4. | — | 107 | 975 
‘Tracy 22° | Cramp 1920 92 mines 
Ramey « 44-in, 
Gamble .. }) Newnort News | ioig (| si4-4| 05] 9 | 2 | 1,100 | 25,000 | 95 | 13-in as. | — | 120 | 286 
Breese f| Bo 2 mines 
+ Minesweepers. 


t Equipped as targets, wireless controlled. 


17 
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BRASSEY’S NAVAL ANNUAL, 
United States—continued. 


Where built. 


Number 
Screws. 
Horse-Power. 


Completed, 
Length. 
= 
Beam. 


Gato .. 


Silverrides 
Trigger 
Wahoo 
Whale 
Albacore 


‘Amberjack | 


Electric Boat Co. 


Manitowog 8.B. Co. 


Navy Yard, 
Portsmouth 


Navy Yard, 
Mare Island 


Electric Boat Co. 


Portsmouth Navy Yard. 
Mare Island Navy Yard. 


Electric Boat Co. 


Portsmouth Navy Yard. 


Mare Island Navy Yard. 


Electric Boat Co, 


lili 
Feet.| 


Feet. | Feet.| 


Blag. | .. | «| .. | + | 1.526 


1941- | 208 27 | 13-2 1,475 


1942 | W.L. ! 


i 


Bldg.*| 307] 27] .. 2 


@|5 


it. 


1 8-in. 


10 


10 
21- 
in, 


10 
21- 
in. 


* Some of these vessels completed in 1942, 


FOREIGN TORPEDO-CRAFT. 


United States—continued. 


: Dimensions, @ 8 H ! : 
iS . z LA 2 i » 
= : ue 
Name or 4 ; < ig a 
Number. Where built. F t 
5 5 3 s Ou. 
Beet, | Feet.|Feet. Tons. Knots. 
10 
Portamouth Navy Yard. | 1942 | 307 | 27 | .. | 2 Bee AEE alles 
Electric Boat Co. 1941 a2 
Portsmouth Navy Yard. 1942 2 = . e ha i: * 
Electric Boat Co. 
Portamouth Navy Yard. (| 1986-| 300¢| 25 | 1s) 2] 4880) |. | a7 Jasin ai-| 5a] .. 
ny. Z 1937 1,008 s in. 
Mare Island Navy Yard. 
1940 
Electric Boat Co. 1940 is 10 
208 | 27 | 18:3) 2] ‘ + | 1sin M-].. 4. 
Portsmouth Navy Yard. | 1941 {| W.L. = in, 
1041 
Mare Island Navy Yard. 1941 
Electric Boat Co. 1939 
Portsmouth Navy Yard, | 1938 
Mare Island Navy Yard. 
1939 6 
Electric Boat Co, 208 | 26 | 14t | 2) 1450) |. | 17 | 13-m. 21-| 55] .. 
w.L. = 8 in, 
Portsmouth Navy Yard. | 1940 
Mare Island Navy Yard. | 1939 
1939 
Electrical Boat Co. isnp 
1939 
Portsmouth Navy Yard. | 1986 ; 
Portsmouth Navy Yard. | 1036 | 283 | 24-9] 13 | 2 izle 5,000! 21 | 13-In, 21.) 66 | .. 
. 6 
Electric Boat Co. 1936 | 208 | 25-1] 13-9] 2] 1,315 | 5,000| 21 | 18-In. 21-) 56 | .. 
6 
Portsmouth Navy Yard, | 1932 | 319 | 278] 13 | 2| 1.540 | 4.250) 17 | 14.in, 2i-| 58 | .. 
2215 | 75 | 8 | 1m. in. 
ecetecsoms Hey Sart) 1934 | 2718] 24-8] 18 | 2 | 1,110 | 3.100) 17 | 13-mn.a.a.,] 21-] 45] .. 
Electric Boat Co. 1,650 | 800 | 8 | 1. in. 
4 
Portsmouth Navy Yard. | 1928 | 381 | 33-8] 15-4] 2 | 2.710 | 3.175) 146 | 2 6-in., 21-| 86 | 185 
4.080 | 1.200] 8 | 60 mines. | In. 
Pontenoutt ery Pera 1930 | 371 | 83-3] 16 | 2| 2.730 | 5.450) 17 | 26-In. 21-] 88 | 185 
Mare Island Navy Yard. cies 3,900 | 1,270] 8-5 ‘a. 
Portsmouth Navy Yard. its 341-5] 27 | 14-6] 2] 2,000 | 6.700] 19 | 1 3-in. a.a.,] 21-] 87 | 160 
1924 2,508 | 1,200] 8 M. in. 
5 
Lake T.B. Co., Bridgeport.| 1922 | 267 | 21-8) 13:5] 2 | 1,000 | 2,000] 148 | 1 4-in, 21-| 38 | 237 
1,458 | 1,500] 11-0 in. 
1925 
1925 4 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding | 1925 }| 226-3] 20-5] 16 | 2| _850| 1.200] 14 | 4 4-in. 21- | 44 | 154 
Corp., Quincy Plant. 1925 1,126 | 1,500] 10-4 in. 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 4 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding | 1923 }| 219-3] 20-5| 16 | 2] 800 | 1.200] 145 | 1 4in. 21-| 42 | 140 
‘ Corp., Union Plant. 1998 1,062 | 1,500] 11 i 
: 1923 
4s ® Je 1928 
i a 1923 
samc? 1920 
* Designed by Electric Boat Co., Groton, Conn. 17° 
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BRASSEY’S NAVAL ANNUAL. 


United States—continued. 


Dimensions. 3 g H - Z gle 
Loe ARSE ry | tH : 3 
Ni H 3 3 2 la & i 
Number, Where built. E ; 3 é a 
. ge 
A) glreigea| eee) & E 
Feet. | Feet.| Feet, Tons, Knots. 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding | 1023 800 | 1,200] 14-5 4 
jehem Shipbuilding | 1928 al tee 1,200] 145 
Corp., Quincy Plant. | 1922 (| 2198) 205} 16 | 2) ro65 | i500] a1 | 1 im. 8 low 
1923 - 
1921 PI 
Lake T.B. Co., Bridgeport. | 1920 \] 231 | 21-6] 13 | 2| 700 | 2.000) 15:25 | 1 4.in, a. | 38 
1921 1,002 | 1,200] 9 . 
1921 z 
1923 ps 5 
Portemouth Navy Yard. | 1923 }) 231 | 21-8] 13 | 2| 790 | 2,000) 14-75 | 4 4-in, a. | 38 
1923 1,092 | 1,200] @ =e 
Union, 1.W. 1918 
186-1] 17:5] 14:5] 2] 530 13°5 | 13-in, at. | 30 
680 10% in, 
Fore River 8.B. Co. 1919 
530 | 880 | 13-5 1- | 30 
- il a7s| 16 : : 21- 
Fore River 8.B. Co. tore | 186-1] 17-5] 145] 2) FR | Oe | Re | 1 3-in, KR 
o10* 
08° ‘ 
o7* a. 
06° Fore River 8.B. Co, 1918 | 172-3] 17-5] 144] 2 | 480 | 880 | 14 | 1 3-in 30 
o4r 624 | 740 | 10-5 fs 
03° 
02" 


* Designed by Electric Boat Co., Groton, Conn. 
‘The machinery contractors for the vessels of the E. B. Co, Design built in yards other than the Navy Yards were the New 


London Ship and Eng. Oo., 


Conn., and the halls were built under sub-contract 


Rae Google 


the E. B. Co, 


SHIP-BORNE AIRCRAFT 
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REFERENCE SECTION. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


DIARY OF NAVAL EVENTS IN 1942. 


Nore.—The dates given in this Diary are taken from accounts, both official and unofficial, 
which have been published in the Press. Dates derived from the latter cannot at present 
be guaranteed as accurate. 


JANUARY. 


2.—Japanese entered Manila and Cavite. Bardia retaken. R.A.F. 
attacked Brest and Naples. 
8.—Loss of H.M.S. Neptune and Kandahar announced. 
5.—Japanese landings on W. coast of Malaya. Halfaya bombarded from 
sea. R.A.F. attacked Brest. 
6.—Combined naval and R.A.F. raid on Helle fjord. R.A.F. attacked 
Brest. 
7.—R.A.F. attacked St. Nazaire and Brest. 
8.—R.A.F. attacked Brest. 
9.—Loss of H.M.S. Galatea announced. R.A.F. attacked Brest. 
10.—Japanese began invasion of N.E. Indies. R.A.F. attacked Brest and 
Emden. 
11.—R.A.F. attacked Brest. 
14.—R.A.F. attacked Emden, Hamburg and Rotterdam. 
15.—R.A.F. attacked Emden and Hamburg. 
17.—R.A.F. attacked Emden and Bremen. 
18.—Japanese captured Tavoy; loss of H.M. submarine Perseus 
announced. 
19.—Loss of H.M. destroyer Vimiera announced. 
20.—R.A.F. attacked Emden. 
21.—R.A.F. attacked Emden and Wilhelmshaven. 
22.—Japanese landed at Rabaul and Kavieng. 
28.—Action in Macassar Straits; 15 Japanese transports sunk, 22 dam- 
aged. Japanese landed at Balik Papan. R.A.F. and F.A.A. attacked 
convoy in central Mediterranean. Loss of H.M. submarine H.81 
announced. 
25.—Japanese landed at Lae. R.A.F. attacked Brest. 
26.—Destroyer action off Malayan coast: 1 enemy destroyer and H.M. 
destroyer Thanet sunk. R.A.F. attacked Brest and Emden. 
27.—Loss of H.M.S. Barham (on November 25) announced. R.A.F. 
attacked Brest and Wilhelmshaven. 
28.—R.A.F. attacked Wilhelmshaven and Rotterdam. 
30.—Japanese landed on Amboina. 
31.—U.S. naval and air raid on Marshall and Gilbert Islands. R.A.F. 
attacked Brest, Le Havre and St. Nazaire. 


Fesruary. 


1.—Japanese attempted landing at Corregidor. 
2.—R.A.F. attacked Naples and Palermo. Japanese bombed Port 
Moresby. 
8.—R.A.A.F. attacked Rabaul. Japanese bombed Port Moresby. 
4.—_Japanese bombed Port Moresby. British evacuated Derna. 
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5.—Loss of H.M. submarine Triumph announced. 
6.—R.A.F. attacked Brest. 
8.—Loss of H.M. destroyer Matabele announced. 
10.—U.S. naval forces arrived Wellington (N.Z.). Japanese landed at 
Macassar. R.A.F. attacked Brest and Bremen. 
11.—R.A.F. attacked Le Havre and Brest. Scharnhorst, Gneisenau and 
Prinz Eugen sailed from Brest. 
12.—Scharnhorst, Gneisenau and Prinz Eugen passed up Channel to 
Germany. 
13.—R.A.F. attacked Le Havre. 
14.—R.A.F. attacked Le Havre. 
15.—-Singapore surrendered. U-boat sank Brazilian steamer Buarque. 
R.A.F. attacked St. Nazaire. 
17.— German vessel Spreewald announced sunk by U-boat off Azores. 
18.—U-boat sank Brazilian steamer Olinda. 
19.—Japanese invaded Bali: attacked by Allied aircraft and naval force : 
1 cruiser sunk ; 5 damaged ; 2 destroyers sunk ; 1 transport sunk, 
6 damaged; 1 Allied destroyer sunk. Loss of H.M. destroyer 
Gurkha announced. British convoy in English Ch. attacked: 2 
E-boats and 1 bomber destroyed ; no British casualties. 
20.— Japanese landed in Portuguese Timor. 
21.—French battleship Dunkerque arrived Toulon from Oran. 
22.—-R.A.A.F. attacked Rabaul. 
23.—H.M. submarine Trident torpedoed Prinz Eugen outside Trondheim 
fjord. U-boat shelled Californian coast. R.A.A.F. attacked Rabaul. 
24.—U.S. naval raid on Wake Island. R.A.A.F. attacked Rabaul. 
Japanese bombed Port Moresby. 
25.—R.A.F. attacked Gneisenau in Kiel. R.A.A.F. attacked Rabaul. 
Japanese bombed Port Moresby. 
26.—R.A.F. attacked hiel. Tirpitz located at Trondheim. R.A.A.F. 
attacked Rabaul. 
27.—R.A.F. attacked Kiel and Wilhelmshaven. Loss of H.M. destroyer 
Belmont announced. British raid on French coast. 
27-30.—Battle of Java Sea. Allied losses 5 cruisers (H.M.S. Exeter ; 
H.M.A.S. Perth; U.$.S. Houston; Dutch Java and De Ruyter) ; 
6 destroyers (H.M.S. Electra, Jupiter, Encounter, Stronghold ; 
U.S.S. Pope; Dutch Kortenaer. 
28.—Japanese bombed Port Moresby. Japanese landed in Java. 


Marcu. 


2.— Enemy aircraft raided Suez Canal. 

3.—U.S. Army Air Force sank thousands of troops in transports and 
30,000 tons Japanese shipping in Subic Bay. 

4.—U.S. squadron attacked Marcus Island. H.M.A.S. Yarra sunk in 
Indian Ocean, 

5.— Japanese aircraft raided Port Moresby. Repeated on 7, 9, 10, 18, 
14, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24, 25, 27, 28, and 30th. 

7.—Rangoon evacuated. 

8.—Japanese entered Rangoon. Japanese landed at Salamaua and Lae. 
R.A.F. raided Le Havre. 

9.—Tirpitz left Trondheim; attacked by naval aircraft. Japanese 
occupied Surabaya. 
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10.—Allied aircraft attacked shipping, Salamaua, and other bases ; more 
than 20 Japanese ships put out of action. 

12.—Allied aircraft attacked Rabaul. R.A.F. attacked Kiel. 

14.—Action in English Channel: 1 E-boat blown up, 1 sunk. British 
convoy in North 8. attacked: 3 E-boats sunk, 2 damaged. -H.M. 
destroyer Vortigern lost. 

16.—Naval and R.A.F. raid on Rhodes. 

20.—R.A.A.F. attacked shipping at Rabaul: 2 cruisers damaged. 

22.—British convoy from Alexandria to Malta attacked ; 8 enemy ships 
damaged, including battleship Littorio; slight damage to British 
ships. Loss of H.M. submarine P.88 announced. R.A.A.F. attacked 
Rabaul. 

23.—Sinking of two Italian submarines in Mediterranean by British sub- 
marines announced. 

27.—St. Nazaire raid. Dock gate rammed by H.M.S. Campbeltown. 

29.—German attack on British convoy for Murmansk. H.M.S. Trinidad 
and Eclipse dispersed enemy. 

80.—Loss of H.M.S. Naiad announced. 


APRIL. 
1.—R.A.F. attacked Le Havre. 
2.—R.A.F. attacked Le Havre. 
3.—Loss of H.M. destroyer Heythrop announced. 
5.—R.A.F. attacked Le Havre. Japanese aircraft attacked Colombo and 
sank H.M.S. Cornwall and Dorsetshire in Indian Ocean. Japanese 
bombed Port Moresby. 
6.—Japanese bombed Coconada and Vizgapatam; sank several mer- 
chant vessels in Indian Ocean. Japanese landed Bougainville and 
bombed Port Moresby. 
7.—Loss of H.M. destroyer Havock and submarine Tempest announced. 
8.—R.A.F. attacked Le Havre and Hamburg. Japanese landed on 
Lorengau. 
9.—Japanese bombed Trincomalee. H.M.S. Hermes sunk in Indian 
Ocean. Italian 10,000-ton cruiser sunk by British submarine in 
Mediterranean. 
10.—R.A.F. attacked Le Havre. Japanese bombed Port Moresby. 
Japanese landed on Billiton Island and on Cebu. 
12.—R.A.F. attacked Turin, Genoa and Le Havre. 
18.—R.A.F. attacked Japanese forces in Port Blair, 13 flying boats 
destroyed. 
14.—R.A.F. attacked Le Havre. 
15.—R.A.F. attacked St. Nazaire and Le Havre. 
16.—R.A.F. attacked Lorient and Le Havre. 
17.—R.A.F. attacked St. Nazaire, Le Havre and Hamburg. Japanese 
bombed Port Moresby. 
18.—Loss of Fighting French submarine Surcouf announced. Curacgoa 
shelled by U-boat. R.A.F. attacked Port Blair. 
22.—Loss of H.M.A. destroyer Vampire announced. Small raid on 
Boulogne. 
25.—Loss of H.M. destroyer Southwold announced. Japanese bombed 
Port Moresby. 
26.—Japanese bombed Port Moresby. 
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27.—R.A.F. attacked Trondheim. * 

28.—R.A.F. attacked Trondheim. 

28.—R.A.F. attacked Kiel. 

29.—R.A.F. attacked Trondheim. 

30.—H.M.S. Edinburgh damaged by U-boat in Arctic. 


May. 


1.—German destroyers attacked convoys to and from Russia. R.A.A.F. 
attacked Rabaul and Leros. 

2.—H.M.S. Edinburgh sunk. R.A.A.F. attacked Rabaul. Japanese 
bombed Port Moresby. 

8.—Gneisenau located at Gdynia, Scharnhorst at Kiel, and Prinz Eugen 
at Trondheim, all damaged. Japanese bombed Port Moresby. 

4.—Battle of Coral Sea ; American attack on Japanese ships at Tulagi. 
R.A.A.F. attacked Rabaul. Japanese bombed Port Moresby. 

5.—Allied force landed in Madagascar. 

6.—French cruiser and submarine sunk in Diego Suarez bay. Loss of 
H.M. destroyer Jaguar announced. R.A.A.F. attacked Rabaul. 
Corregidor surrendered. 

7.—Coral Sea Battle: Americans bombed Japanese squadron in 
Louisiades, sank one aircraft carrier; Japanese sank American 
destroyer and naval tanker. British warships entered harbour of 
Diego Suarez. R.A.F. attacked convoy off Dutch coast; 5 ships 
out of 12 hit. 

8.—Coral Sea Battle ; cross air attacks ; Japanese aircraft carrier dam- 
aged, U.S.S. Lexington sunk. R.A.A.F. attacked Rabaul. Japanese 
bombed Port Moresby. 

9.—Japanese bombed Port Moresby. 

11.—Two Japanese submarines sunk by aircraft off Australian coast. 
H.M. destroyers Lively, Kipling, and Jackal sunk in Mediterranean. 
U-boat sank cargo ship in St. Lawrence. Japanese bombed Port 
Moresby. 

18.—U-boat sank Mexican tanker. R.A.A.F. raided Rabaul. 

14.—Franco-American agreement re warships at Martinique. R.A.A.F. 
attacked Rabaul. Japanese bombed Port Moresby. 

17.—Loss of H.M. corvette Hollyhock announced. Japanese bombed Port 
Moresby. R.A.F. attacked Prinz Eugen off southern Norway. 

20.—U-boat sank Mexican tanker. Japanese bombed Port Moresby. 

22.—R.A.A.F. attacked Rabaul. 

25.—R.A.A.F. attacked Rabaul. Japanese bombed Port Moresby. 
Enemy landing attempt on Libyan coast frustrated by naval forces. 

28.—Mexico declared war on Axis as from May 22. 

80.—Japanese submarine penetrated into Diego Suarez harbour. 

31.—4 Japanese midget submarines penetrated into Sydney harbour ; all 
destroyed. 


JUNE. 


1.—Loss of H.M. cruiser Trinidad announced. Two Japanese naval 
officers shot in Madagascar. 

3.—Japanese bombed Dutch Harbour. Midway Battle. U.S. Army 
aircraft attacked Japanese fleet, hit one cruiser, one transport. 
Japanese occupied Attu. 
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4—Midway Battle; 4 Japanese aircraft carriers sunk, two battleships 
damaged. U.S.S. Yorktown damaged. 
5.—Midway Battle; Japanese fleet and transports retreating ; weather 
bad ; one cruiser damaged. Arrival of very large convoy in India 
announced. 
8.—H.M. the King reviewed Home Fleet and U.S. “ task-force” in 
British waters. Midway Battle; two Japanese heavy cruisers and 
a destroyer sunk. U.S. aircraft carrier Yorktown and destroyer 
Hammann sunk by Japanese submarine. 
9.—Sinking of Italian destroyer, 8 supply ships, 1 small explosives vessel 
by H.M. submarine Turbulent, in Mediterranean announced. 
183.—Convoys for Malta sailed from Alexandria and Gibraltar. Loss of 
H.M. submarine Olympus announced. 
14.—Air attack on convoy from Alexandria. Italian fleet located at sea. 
15.—British submarine sank Italian 8-inch cruiser and torpedoed battle- 
ship Littorio. Two Italian destroyers and one U-boat also sunk and 
65 aircraft destroyed. Western convoy attacked by air, E-boats and 
U-boats. H.M. cruiser Hermione, H.M. destroyers Bedouin, Hasty, 
Grove, and Airedale, H.M.A.S. Nestor, and Polish destroyer Kuja- 
wiak sunk. Losses suffered by convoy. Eastern convoy turned 
back for Alexandria. U.S. aircraft attacked Attu, damaged 3 
Japanese cruisers, one gunboat, one transport. : 
16.—Western convoy reached Malta. 
17.—H.M. destroyer Wild Swan sunk in Atlantic by German bombers, 
6 shot down. 
18.—American aircraft sank Japanese transport in Kiska harbour. 
20.—Vancouver Island shelled by Japanese submarine. 
21.—Tobruk captured by Axis. Japanese landing on Kiska announced. 
25.—R.A.F. attacked Bremen. 
27.—U.S. bombers attacked Wake Island. R.A.F. attacked Bremen. 
29.—R.A.F. attacked Bremen. 
Juuy. 
1.—Germans captured Sevastopol. 
2.—US. aircraft attacked 8 Japanese transports off Agattu. 
4.—U.S. navy aircraft torpedoed 4 Japanese destroyers in Aleutian 
Islands. 
5.—US. aircraft sank a 5th Japanese destroyer in Aleutian Islands. 
9.—Russian submarine attacked Tirpitz in Barents Sea. 
10.—Japanese announced safe arrival of convoy in occupied Aleutian 
Islands. 
21.—Japanese landed at Gona (Papua). U.S. submarine sank three 
Japanese destroyers at Kiska. 
22.—U.S. aircraft attacked Kiska. 
26.—R.A.F. attacked Hamburg. 
28.—R.A.F. attacked Hamburg. 
29.—U.S. aircraft attacked Kiska. 
30.—Japanese occupied islands between Timor and New Guinea. 


Avcust. 


3.—Japanese aircraft attacked U.S.S. Kane off Atka unsuccessfully. 
U.S. aircraft attacked Kiska. 
7.—American force landed in (vuadalcanal-Tulagi area (Solomon Islands). 
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8.—Night action off Guadalcanal. H.M.A.S. Canberra, U.S.S. Quincy, 
Vincennes and Astoriasunk. U.S. cruiser and destroyers bombarded 
Kiska. 
9.—U.S. aircraft attacked Kiska, hit 8 cargo ships, and a destroyer. 

10.—British convoy sailed eastward from Gibraltar. 

11.—U-boat sank H.M.S. Eagle, with Mediterranean convoy. H.M.S. 
Wolverine sank U-boat. Convoy attacked by air. H.M.S. Path- 
finder and Ithurial sank U-boat. R.A.F. attacked Cagliari and 
Catania. U.S. bombers attacked Italian cruisers in Navarino. 

12.—H.M.8. Manchester, Cairo, and Foresight torpedoed and sunk, with 
Mediterranean convoy. Convoy attacked by air; 66 enemy aircraft 
destroyed. Losses in convoy. 

13.—Convoy reached Malta. Ships of Mediterranean Fleet bombarded 
Rhodes. 

15.—U-boats sank five Brazilian ships, including troopship. 

17.—American marines raided Makin Island. 

19.—Raid on Dieppe. H.M. destroyer Berkeley lost. Another Brazilian 
ship sunk. Washington announced U.S. submarine had sunk 
Japanese cruiser or destroyer in Aleutian Islands. 

22.—Brazil declared war on Germany and Italy. Loss of H.M. submarine 
Upholder announced. 

28.—American bombers attacked Japanese fleet in Solomons : hits re- 
ported on 6 ships. 

24.—American bombers attacked Japanese convoy north of Milne Bay ; 
sank one transport, damaged one destroyer. 

26.—Japanese landed at Milne Bay, from 8 transports, 1 cruiser and one 
destroyer. 

29.—Japanese warships entered Milne Bay and withdrew part of forces. 
R.A.F. attacked shipping off Crete. 

30.—R.A.F. attacked enemy tanker in Mediterranean. U.S. expedition 
from Dutch Harbour landed in Andreanos Islands to establish 
airfield. 


SEPTEMBER. 


4.—Russian warships in Baltic sank 4 transports and 2 destroyers. U.S. 
aircraft attacked Kiska. 

5.—Russian submarine in Arctic reported having sunk one German 
transport, and torpedoed another in a convoy of two. 

7.—Russian aircraft sank transport in Barents Sea. 

$.—British light forces attacked enemy supply ships and escorts off 
Cherbourg and in Dover Strait. 

9.—British convoy bound for Murmansk sighted by U-boats and enemy 
aircraft near Bear Island. 

12.—Arctic convoy attacked by U-boats. 

13.—Sea-borne raid on ‘Tobruk, H.M.S. Sikh and Zulu sunk. Arctic convoy 
attacked by U-boats and air forces. 

14.—Arctic convoy attacked by U-boats and air forces. British fighters 
shot down 24 German aircraft. U.S. aircraft attacked Kiska, sank 
2 Japanese minesweepers, damaged 8 submarines, 3 supply ships, 
and many small craft. Loss of H.M.C. patrol vessel Raccoon an- 
nounced. U.S. heavy bombers attacked Axis ships in Suda Bay. 

15.—Arctic convoy attacked by U-boat and aircraft. U.S.S. Wasp sunk 
by Japanese submarine in Solomons. 
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16.—Arctic convoy arrived in Russian waters, 70% safe. Escort turned 
back to protect homeward-bound convoy. 

17.—Loss of corvette H.M.C.S. Charlottetown announced. R.A.F. sank 
Axis supply ship, Central Mediterranean. Italians admitted loss of 
submarine. Homeward-bound Arctic convoy attacked by U-boats. 
H.M.S. Somali and Leda sunk by torpedoes. 

20.—H.M.C.S. Assinibone sank U-boat, western Atlantic. 

21.—Loss of H.M.C.S. Ottawa and H.M. submarine Urge announced. 
Coastal Command announced 4 recent successful attacks on U-boats, 
Bay of Biscay. 

22.—Loss of H.M. trawler Waterfly announced. 

238.—R.A.F. attacked Flensburg and convoy off Dutch coast; 3 ships 
hit. 

24.—Italian aircraft attacked Gibraltar. U.S. aircraft attacked Kiska. 

25.—U.S. and Canadian aircraft attacked Japanese submarines in Kiska. 

28.—Loss of H.M. submarine Thorn announced. 

80.—Light forces sank enemy supply ship off Terschelling. One British 
M.G.B. lost. Sinking of 4 U-boats off Canadian coast during summer 
by H.M. Canadian Navy announced. 


OcToBER. 


1.—R.A.F. attacked Flensburg. U.S. aircraft attacked Kiska. Russian 
warship reported sinking two German transports in Baltic. 
2.—U.S. aircraft attacked Kiska, damaged two cargo ships. 
8.—U.S. bombers attacked shipping in Navarino; hit two ships. R.A.F. 
torpedoed supply ship in Ionian Sea. 
4.—Raid on Sark. U.S. Naval aircraft bombed and torpedoed Japanese 
cruiser, landing troops in Guadalcanal. 
5.—Action between light forces off Belgian coast ; one E-boat sunk ; 
one British boat missing. Submarine successes in Mediterranean 
announced ; British submarine torpedoed two supply ships, Greek 
submarine sank one supply ship. American carrier-based aircraft 
attacked Japanese ships off Shortland Islands; one heavy cruiser 
and four other ships hit with bombs. American land-based aircraft 
attacked six Japanese destroyers landing troops at Guadalcanal ; 
sank one, damaged one. U.S. aircraft attacked Kiska, one cargo 
ship sunk. 
6.—R.A.F. damaged German minesweeper off French coast. U.S. aircraft 
attacked Kiska. 
8.—Russian warships reported sinking two German transports in Baltic. 
American aircraft hit Japanese cruiser, Kako class, with torpedo and 
bombs off Guadalcanal. U.S. aircraft attacked Kiska. 
9.—R.A.F. attacked Benghazi. U.S. aircraft attacked Japanese cruisers 
and destroyers near New Georgia Island. U.S. aircraft attacked 
Kiska. Loss of U.S. Coastguard Cutter Muskeget announced. 
10.—Loss of H.M.S. Coventry announced. U.S. aircraft attacked Kiska. 
11.—U.S. cruisers and destroyers sank three Japanese cruisers and five 
destroyers near Savo Island. U.S. aircraft attacked Kiska. Russian 
warships sank five German transports in Baltic. Allied bombers 
attacked shipping south of Crete. R.A.F. hit Italian destroyer with 
bomb in Mediterranean. 
12.—R.A.F. attacked Tobruk and destroyer 50 miles north of Derna. 
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American land-based aircraft hit Japanese cruiser with bomb off 
New Georgia. 

13.—Japanese bombarded U.S. positions in Guadalcanal from the sea. 

14.—Light forces sank one R-boat and one supply ship, damaged one 
torpedo boat in Channel. Italians admitted loss of submarine in 
Atlantic. British light forces in North Sea sank one E-boat, damaged 
two more. R.A.F. bombed two enemy minesweepers off French 
coast. Allied aircraft attacked Tobruk. Washington announced 
U.S. submarine had sunk one Japanese cruiser, four other ships, in 
Far East. U.S. aircraft attacked Kiska. 

15.—R.A.F. attacked Le Havre and hit two armed trawlers off French 
coast. Sinking of merchant ship in St. Lawrence announced. R.A.F. 
attacked Tobruk. Japanese landed reinforcements in Guadalcanal. 

16.—Sinking of three supply ships in Mediterranean by British submarines 
announced. U.S. aircraft attacked two Japanese destroyers north- 
west of Kiska ; reported both hit. 

17.—H.M. corvette Gloxinia shot down Me.109 in Mediterranean. 

18.—Russian Black Sea marines landed in rear of Rumanians and re- 
embarked without loss after damaging raid. R.A.F. attacked Tobruk 
and hit enemy merchant vessel north-east of Pantellaria. 

19.—R.A.F. attacked Tobruk. German train-ferry torpedoed between 
Sassnitz and Treileborg by unidentified submarine. 

20.—Allied aircraft attacked shipping near Lampedusa. 

21.—Sinking of four Axis supply ships in Mediterranean by British sub- 
marine announced. Russians sank Rumanian destroyer in Black 
Sea and three enemy transports in Gulf of Finland. Sinking of 
U-boat by U.S. flying-boat operating from Iceland announced. 
Admiralty announced H.M.S. Anson and H.M.S. Howe in service. 
U.S. aircraft attacked Lorient. 

22.—Russians destroyed sixteen enemy ships, captured one, on Lake 
Ladoga. Admiralty announced four Axis supply ships sunk in 
Mediterranean by submarines. R.A.F. attacked Genoa. 

28.—-British sea-borne attack on Mersa Matruh area. R.A.F. attacked 
Genoa and Turin. Australian bombers attacked Rabaul. U.S. 
troops landed on Goodenough Island, in D’Entrecasteaux Group. 

25.—British submarines’ successes in Mediterranean announced ; twelve 
enemy ships sunk or damaged. R.A.F. destroyed ship off Tobruk. 
Australian bombers attacked Rabaul, U.S. bombers attacked Hong 
Kong. Japanese destroyer sank fleet tug U.8.S. Seminole and patrol 
boat off Tulagi. U.S. marine dive-bombers sank two Japanese 
destroyers off Guadalcanal, out of three in action with two U.S. 
minesweepers. 

26.—Loss of H.M. trawler Lord Stonehaven announced. American 
bombers and torpedo aircraft attacked Japanese fleet in Solomons 
area, hit two aircraft carriers, two battleships, three cruisers. 
Japanese air force attacked U.S. fleet, sank U.S.S. Hornet, aircraft 
carrier, and Porter, destroyer. 

27.—R.A.F. attacked Flensburg and Mersa Matruh. U.S. aircraft attacked 
Kiska. Japanese troops withdrew from Goodenough. 

28.—Allied aircraft attacked Hong Kong. Torpedo aircraft attacked 
merchant vessel, Central Mediterranean. 

29.—U.S. aircraft attacked Rabaul, hit Japanese heavy cruiser, which 
blew up. 
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30.—Loss of H.M. destroyer Veteran announced. Russian warships sank 
two transports in Baltic. 

31.—French submarine sank two German supply ships off Norway. Two 
Japanese transports blown up off coast of Fukien by Chinese mines. 


NovemBer. 


1.—U.S. warships bombarded Japanese positions on Guadalcanal. 
M.T.Bs. attacked German convoys in English Channel ; torpedoed 
three ships. Russian submarine sank Finnish vessel off Gdynia. 
Torpedo aircraft sank two Axis supply ships bound for Tobruk. 

2.—Sinking of U-boat in Mediterranean by H.M. destroyer Wolverine 
announced. U.S. submarines’ successes in Far East announced. 
Seven Japanese ships sunk. Bomber aircraft hit two Axis destroyers 
south-west of Crete ; torpedo aircraft sank two Axis ships off Tobruk. 

4.—British submarine secretly embarked General Giraud in French port. 
6.—British submarine successes in Mediterranean announced ; six Axis 
ships sunk. R.A.F. attacked Genoa. 

7.—U.S. M.T.B. attacked Japanese destroyers off Lunga, probably sank 
one. U.S. bombers attacked Japanese light cruiser and ten destroyers, 
north of Guadalcanal. R.A.F. attacked Genoa. 

8.—U.S. and British troops landed in French North Africa. British naval 
losses during operations were: Destroyers Broke and Martin ; 
corvette Gardenia ; cutters Walney and Hartland ; sloop Ibis ; depét 
ship Hecla; minesweeper Algerine; anti-aircraft escort ship Tyn- 
wald; small aircraft carrier Avenger. Dutch destroyer Isaac 
Sweers. American losses: five transports sunk, one destroyer, one 
tanker, and three transports damaged. 

9.—Allied bombers attacked Le Havre, St. Nazaire, and Hamburg. 
French warships at Casablanca resisted American landing. Naval 
aircraft attacked two enemy cruisers in Central Mediterranean. 
M.T.Bs. torpedoed Axis tanker off Terschelling. 

10.—American warships and aircraft bombarded Casablanca harbour. 
Battleship Jean Bart set on fire. Ramming of submarine in Atlantic 
by H.M.C.S. Assinbone announced. Allied bombers attacked five 
Japanese destroyers off New Georgia. Allied submarine sank 
Italian cruiser south of Sicily. 

11.—Hits scored by Allied submarine on convoy of three cruisers and three 
destroyers east of Sicily. 

12.—U.S. squadron bombarded Japanese in Guadalcanal, destroyed more 
than thirty landing craft. U.S.S. San Francisco and Buchanan 
damaged by Japanese aircraft off Guadalcanal. U.S. bombers hit 
four Japanese transports in Buin-Faisi area. U.S. submarines’ 
successes in Far East announced. Seven Japanese merchant ships 
sunk, one destroyer torpedoed. U.S.S. Erie damaged by U-boat 
and beached on south coast of Curagao. 

13.—Sea action started off Guadalcanal. 

14.—Guadalcanal action continued. 

15.—Guadalcanal action ended. Japanese losses: two battleships, eight 
cruisers, six destroyers, twelve transports ; others damaged. U.S. 
losses: cruisers, U.S.S. Juneau and Atlanta; destroyers, Cushing, 
Preston, Benham, Walke, Monssen, Laffey, Barton. Russian sub- 
marine torpedoed German tanker Ossag, Black Sea. Coastal Com- 
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mand aircraft attacked supply ship off Norwegian coast. R.A.F. 
attacked Genoa. Prime Minister announced thirteen U-boats recently 
sunk off North Africa. 

16.—Loss of H.M. submarine Talisman announced. 

17.—R.A.F. sank U-boat in Mediterranean, Naval aircraft sank enemy 
tanker off Tripoli. 

18.—Allied bombers attacked Benghazi. U.S. bombers sank Japanese 
cruiser and destroyer off Buna. R.A.F. attacked Turin. 

20.—R.A.F. bombed Axis ship off Tunisia ; later torpedoed and sank it. 
R.A.F. attacked Turin. Benghazi occupied. 

21.—British submarines’ successes in Mediterranean announced; Axis 
destroyer, tanker, and two supply ships sunk, others probably sunk. 

26.—Allied bombers sank two Japanese destroyers off Buna, damaged 
another. 

27.—French Toulon Fleet scuttled ; four submarines escaped. R.A.F. 
attacked Portolago in Dodecanese. 

28.—Allied bombers attacked Tripoli. R.A.F. attacked Turin. French 
submarine Isis arrived Barcelona. 

29.—Two Japanese destroyers believed sunk off Papua by Allied bombers. 
R.A.F. attacked Turin. 

80.—U.S. naval forces sank two Japanese destroyers (or cruisers), four 
destroyers, two transports, one cargo ship, north-east of Guadalcanal. 
U.S.S. Northampton sunk. Axis vessel bombed near Pantellaria. 
French submarines Marsouin and Casablanca arrived Algiers. 


DEcEMBER. 


1.—British cruiser and destroyer squadron sank two Italian destroyers 
and four transports bound for Tunisia. Admiralty announced enemy 
aircraft shot down by trawler Finesse. U.S. Navy announced sub- 
marines had sunk one Japanese destroyer, one tanker, three cargo 
ships. French submarine Glorieux arrived Oran. R.A.F. attacked 
Flensburg. 

2.—H.M. destroyer Quentin sunk by Axis aircraft off Sicily. R.A.F. sank 
two ships in Axis convoy off Tunisia, destroyers sank torpedo boat of 
its escort. 

3.—U.S8. aircraft attacked ten Japanese cruisers and destroyers, 150 
miles north of Guadalcanal ; hit two cruisers and two destroyers. 

4.—U.8. bombers attacked Naples, hit Italian battleship and two cruisers. 
R.A.F. attacked Tunis and Tripoli; set Italian destroyer on fire off 
Tunisia. Japanese warship which was hit on December 8 seen to 
sink ; other three still burning. 

5.—Loss of H.M. submarine Unique announced. H.M. trawlers Canna, 
Bengali and Spaniard lost at Lagos (explosion). 

9.—R.A.F. attacked enemy shipping off Norway. Allied bombers 
attacked six Japanese destroyers carrying reinforcements to Buna, 
one destroyer hit. 

11.—Light naval forces sank off Dieppe one supply ship and escorting 
vessel, others hit by gunfire. Announced that Greek submarine 
Papanicolis had sunk Axis freighter. U.S. bombers attacked eleven 
Japanese destroyers off Guadalcanal, hit five. U.S. bombers attacked 
liska. 
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12.—Loss of H.M. minesweeper Cromer and Greek submarine Triton 
announced. Allied submarines report torpedoing of four cargo ships 
carrying troops to Tunisia ; sinking of anti-submarine schooner, an 
armed cargo ship, and a tanker. U.S. local defence craft at Guadal- 
canal attacked Japanese destroyers; sank one, set one on fire, 
damaged one. One U.S. M.T.B. lost. 

13.—Coastal command aircraft torpedoed supply ships off Norway. 
Naval torpedo aircraft set Axis supply ships on fire off Sicily. R.A.F. 
attacked Tunis. Loss of U.S. transport President Coolidge announced, 
4,000 on board, only four casualties. 

14.—Loss of H.M. destroyer Penylan and trawler Jaspar announced. 
Allied bombers attacked Naples. 

15.—Announced that British submarine shelled train on North African 
coast and following night sank small ship. 

17.—Loss of H.M. submarine Unbeaten announced. Announced that 
enemy blockade runner (5,000 tons) intercepted in Atlantic. U.S. 
bombers attacked Bizerta and shipping at Tunis. U.S. aircraft 
attacked Kiska. 

18.—U.S. bombers attacked Bizerta and Axis warship off Tunis. An- 
nounced that British submarine had torpedoed two supply ships in 
Gulf of Naples, and supply ship off Tunisia. Announced that British 
submarine had scored torpedo hit on large Japanese supply ship in Far 
Eastern waters. U.S. submarines’ successes in Far East announced ; 
six ships sunk. 

19.—Allied bombers attacked Japanese convoy off New Guinea, one light 
cruiser sunk. 

20.—Japanese aircraft attacked Calcutta. U.S. aircraft attacked Kiska. 
U.S. bombers sank Japanese light cruiser off north-east New Guinea. 

21.—Allied bombers attacked Tunis. Naval aircraft torpedoed merchant 
vessels and escort vessel off Sicily. Loss of H.M. trawler Ullswater 
announced. 

23.—Announced that convoy had reached Malta. One U-boat destroyed 
by Greek ship Queen Olga and H.M.S. Petard. British submarines 
sank enemy supply ship off Tunis, and torpedoed destroyer and two 
supply ships off Sardinia. 

25.—Allied bombers attacked Naples, Taranto, and Rabaul. 

26.—U.S. dive-bombers sank Japanese supply ship off Wickham Island, 
120 miles from Guadalcanal. British submarines sank two merchant 
ships in Mediterranean, destroyer also probably sunk. 

28.—Naval aircraft sank enemy merchant ship off Pantellaria. 

29.—Sinking of two supply ships and one tanker in Mediterranean by 
British submarine announced. 

30.—U.S. aircraft attacked Kiska—lost three planes. U.S. dive-bombers 
sank two Japanese supply ships and five barges off Wickham Island. 

31.—Naval engagement in northern waters announced. Enemy cruiser 
damaged, torpedo-boat hit. American bombers attacked Kiska. 


SPEECH BY THE FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY INTRO- 
DUCING THE NAVY ESTIMATES ON WEDNESDAY, MARCH 
8rp, 1943. 


Sincg the presentation of the Navy Estimates last year, the Royal Navy 
and the Dominion Navies have passed through one of the most exacting 
and dangerous periods in the whole of our great naval history. From the 
South West Pacific to the Bay of Bengal, the Persian Gulf to the Cape of 
Good Hope, in the Mediterranean and the North and South Atlantic, and 
right up to the Arctic Ocean, in the Barents and the White Seas, the con- 
flict with our various enemies has been carried on, in defence of trade and 
national life, in support of the offensive of our land and air forces in the 
field overseas, and those of our Russian Ally in her magnificent campaign 
against the Nazi hordes. There is not sufficient time to do more than refer 
briefly to the success of Admiral Syfret and General Sturges of the Royal 
Marines in the capture of North Madagascar and Diego Suarez, which 
paved the way for the campaign which led to the occupation of that 
important territory ; to the share of the Navy in carrying reinforcements 
of men and material to the Desert Army, and cutting the communica- 
tions and supplies of Rommel’s Army ; to the magnificent and repeated 
relief of gallant Malta, now changed from a beleaguered fortress into an 
outpost of attack ; to the large number of convoys of supplies taken to 
Russia in the most difficult and varying conditions and in the face of heavy 
attacks; the extraordinary raid of our naval forces on St. Nazaire; the 
great naval operation, splendidly planned and carried out, which landed 
our forces at Dieppe, and subsequently carried out the evacuation ; the 
change in the situation effected in the Indian Ocean since our Fleet 
assembled there under Admiral Somerville ; and, above all, the wonderful 
and unprecedented feat of the planning, the assembly, the escort and the 
safe delivery through the Straits of Gibraltar of the largest expeditionary 
armada in history for the invasion of North Africa and subsequently the 
continuous supply and reinforcement of our Forces there, coupled with 
constant interference with the enemy’s supply lines through the Sicilian 
Narrows. 

When it is remembered that all this has been done in spite of the day- 
and-night struggle against the greatest threat we have ever experienced to 
our sea lines by the U-boat attacks, about which I shall speak separately, 
not only have we reason to be, as the Navy always is, thankful to Provi- 
dence, but also the nation owes a debt to the officers and men of the Navy, 
from the principal Staffs and Flag Officers to the ordinary seamen, which 
can never be fully repaid. Moreover, in case I forget it later, it is just the 
simple truth to say that these great achievements would have been im- 
possible without the constant loyalty, devotion, courage and selfless 
endurance of the officers and men of the Merchant Navy, to whom the 
Royal Navy is the first to pay tribute. 

The Prime Minister has already dealt in a recent statement with the 
shipping situation and the U-boat war, but this is such an important pre- 
occupation of the Navy at the present time that I am sure the House will 
pardon me if I refer to the main developments during the past twelve 
months or so. In the last half of 1941 the U-boat threat seemed to be 
under control. The shipping losses were less than in the two previous 
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six-monthly periods and we were killing U-boats faster. The whole 
position was altered overnight by the entry of Japan into the war. Two 
great oceans were added at one stroke to the area in which our shipping 
was menaced by submarine and air attack, and some of the Naval strength 
on which we had counted for escort work in the Atlantic had to be diverted 
to more distant theatres. At the same time, the great flow of trade along 
the coast of Central and North America, mainly carried in American ships, 
was attacked by U-boats operating from bases on this side of the Atlantic. 
In the first half of last year the sinkings on the eastern seaboard of America 
proved a grievous drain on the tonnage available to the United Nations, at 
times indeed the losses in that period in that area were as much as three- 
quarters of the total. With the adoption of the convoy system in that 
area the losses began to fall and declined rapidly until now they represent 
a small part of the whole. The Royal Navy and Dominion Navies con- 
trived at some sacrifice to protection elsewhere, to offer considerable help 
to the United States Navy in these waters. Many anti-submarine vessels, 
including corvettes, were sent. Other corvettes, under construction, were 
ear-marked at once for the United States Navy ; in addition Coastal Com- 
mand planes with special experience of U-boat hunting were despatched to 
the threatened area. 

When the American coast offered them a diminishing return, the 
U-boats appear to have pursued two main policies. First, they have 
concentrated on the mid-Atlantic area where convoys are furthest from 
friendly air bases. Secondly, with the rest of their forces, their attack was 
extended as far over the main shipping routes as possible. By the use of 
supply ships, and supply U-boats of great endurance, their packs seek to 
replenish themselves at sea, and undertake patrols of long duration. They 
have made sharp raids, some of them prolonged, on routes as widespread 
as the south of Freetown, around the Cape of Good Hope, the approaches 
to the Mozambique Channel and the east coast of Brazil. There have also 
been incursions into the Gulf of Aden, presumably by the Japanese. I am 
glad to say that in the Atlantic the Royal Canadian Navy, now grown out 
of all recognition from its modest pre-war proportions, has come to our aid 
and four complete Canadian escort groups, and the Canadian corvettes of 
an American group have for the past year been bringing over some of our 
ocean convoys, and have achieved some notable successes against the 
U-boats. 

The patrols of the R.A.F. which have been carried out with untiring 
skill, contribute greatly to the damage inflicted on the U-boat fleet and 
form an essential part of our anti-U-boat warfare. Aircraft attack is 
perhaps not yet so lethal as that of surface escorts, but the value of aircraft 
patrols and escort is shown by the fact that during 1942 more than half of 
the attacks estimated to have caused damage or destruction to U-boats 
were made by aircraft. Air escort compels the U-boat either to dive deep 
and thus lose touch with the convoy or fight on the surface where she is 
more vulnerable. There is a steady increase in the aircraft allotted to 
trade protection. The Royal Navy desires to pay a very sincere tribute 
to the R.A.F. for the increasing help they are rendering in this task. 

The need for additional surface escorts in spite of the large numbers 
already produced, is still pressing, and the production of these craft has the 
highest priority. In this country, the United States and Canada, great 
programmes are in hand, and the United Nations will this vear receive 
additions to their escort fleets far greater than in previous years. But 
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numbers are only part of the answer. Our experience proves the value of 
@ group or team of escort vessels with inspired leadership. The Western 
Approaches Command now under Admiral Sir Max Horton is working to 
develop still further this group training. As the Prime Minister has told 
the House, we must face a bitter struggle with the U-boats. There 
will be set-backs and periods of serious losses. On the other hand, from 
December 1 last to February 28 our tonnage losses have been much less 
than in the corresponding months of last winter. When they first fell in 
December, we felt we must take the weather as a factor, although that 
added to our marine risk losses, but now taking three months, and cem- 
paring like with like, the result is encouraging, especially when it is remem- 
bered we have been competing against considerably larger forces of U-boats, 
and with the added burden of maintaining the additional Forces in North 
Africa. I do not suggest that the U-boats will not increase. There is 
still probably a larger output of U-boats than the total numbers killed, 
but the gap is being reduced. Already I can say that the results in that 
direction during the last four months have been the most encouraging of 
the whole period of the war, and in the month of February just ended from 
the number and nature of the attacks we know have been carried out, we 
believe we achieved the best results against U-boats yet experienced. 

No praise is too high for the tireless endurance of our escort forces, both 
ship and air, engaged on this work, and all ranks. I am glad to take this 
opportunity of saying something which is often forgotten, and that is 
about the tough job which these men have to do in the Atlantic. Nobody 
does a greater job than the men in the bowels of the ship, tossed by heavy 
currents, the engineer and the men under him. 

Sir, The Home Fleet under Admiral Sir John Poway has the primary 
function of protecting our shores from invasion, and preventing the enemy 
Fleet from breaking out on our sea communications. In addition, it has 
to protect the supplies to Russia both from this country and the U.S.A. 
The tremendous hardships and hazards of that Northern route have already 
been stated, but under the leadership of officers like Rear-Admiral Burnett 
and Captain Sherbrook, V.C., they have been overcome. 

These operations have cost the loss of two cruisers, ten destroyers and 
six smaller warships, with many merchant ships and, above all, the loss of 
many valuable lives; but the sustenance brought to Russia has paid a 
great dividend to the United Nations’ cause. 

Further south, the gallant island of Malta has been sustained and 
relieved. Since the beginning of 1942, our operations for that purpose, 
including the reinforcement of the R.A.F. in the Island, cost us the loss of 
three cruisers, nine destroyers and two aircraft carriers, in addition to 
merchant ships. In view of the great history of the contribution by Malta 
the Royal Navy were very glad to render that service. With the help on 
two occasions of a United States carrier, our aircraft carriers carried 
altogether 744 fighters for Malta, which had a tremendous effect on the 
resultant defence. 

In the Eastern Mediterranean the Fleet under Admiral Sir Henry 
Harwood, has had the satisfaction of supporting and supplying the advance 
of the Eighth Army in its great victory all the way to Tripoli. 

At the other end of the Mediterranean, a great fleet, comprising vessels 
of every class, and almost every nationality among the United Nations, 
and including the biggest force of aircraft carriers ever assembled by the 
Royal Navy for a single operation, protected and supported the unprece- 
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dented expedition which landed in North Africa last November We are 
grateful for the services of Admiral of the Fleet Sir Andrew Cunningham 
and those under him. The course of events at the time has already been 
described, and I shall not delay the House with it. But with the initial 
landing the Navy’s task had barely begun. In the early stages the succes- 
sive advances of our forces after landing depended very largely upon ships 
for their transport, protection, support and maintenance. Sea transport 
remains vital to them now, and there is the constant menace of U-boats, 
aircraft and mines to be defeated. Yet already over one million tons of 
stores have been landed in North Africa in addition to the half million men 
mentioned by the Prime Minister. 

The flank of the route to Egypt has been much strengthened by the 
occupation of Madagascar. New naval base facilities have had to be pro- 
vided in those waters and provided urgently and in face of great difficulties. 
That this has been achieved is a triumph of organisation in the Fleet and of 
co-operation by shore authorities. We are grateful to the Governments of 
the Union of South Africa and of India for the ready help which they have 
given and for the contribution which the Royal Indian Navy and the 
South African naval forces have made to the conduct of the war at sea. 
Surely there is no finer story than that of the little Royal Indian mine- 
sweeper and the Dutch tanker under its escort who together took on and 
signally defeated two large Japanese raiders last November. The anti- 
submarine vessels of the Royal Indian Navy are imbued with the same 
spirit and have carried out a considerable number of anti-submarine 
attacks. 

I should like to tell the House that a few months ago the Union Govern- 
ment decided to amalgamate the South African seaward defence force and 
the South African section of the R.N.V.R. under the title of “South African 
Naval Forces.” I am sure the House would join with me in welcoming 
this new Service and in offering our best wishes for its future development. 

In the Pacific the Royal Australian and Royal New Zealand Navies 
have co-operated, together with Dutch and Free French warships, in 
assisting the American Pacific Fleet to fight the Japanese. 

May I add throughout all these areas there is a task in which all the 
British and Allied Navies have a proud record indeed. Enemy mines of 
every type and ingenious combination have to be met. They are found 
in the coastal waters of this country, throughout the Mediterranean, in the 
Cape area, in India and Australia. They have been met with ingenuity 
and unflagging devotion in the face of great danger and loss. It will not 
be possible to describe in detail the achievements of our far-flung mine- 
sweeping forces until the end of the war, but when that time comes the 
debt we owe to them will be seen to be immeasurable. I would only add 
to what I have said on previous occasions that the number of enemy mines 
actually destroyed in swept channels, if each one had been lethal against a 
ship, would have been enough at least to sink the whole British mercantile 
marine twice over. 

And let us not forget that minelaying is a game that two can play— 
and do play. It is a highly specialised and dangerous game, and by its 
very nature is one of our most secret activities. The House will forgive 
me, therefore, if I merely say that in this we have been neither idle nor 
unsuccessful. 

By making possible the North African operations the Navy have taken 
@ great step towards the completion of the blockade of the enemy in 
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Europe. For quantity alone, this was by far the most important of the 
remaining leaks in the blockade. Up to last November, exports from 
French and North and West Africa to French Metropolitan ports were 
running at the rate of nearly four million tons a year, including large 
quantities of vegetable oils and minerals. Possibly some of these imports 
may have remained in France, but the greater part was undoubtedly 
transferred direct to Axis home territory. The loss of the vegetable oils 
will be particularly serious for Axis economy. 

A limited traftic remains in ships of long endurance, direct between the 
Biscayan ports and Japan. Being restricted to key commodities, this 
traffic is no doubt of considerable importance both to Germany and Japan, 
but in quantity it is a mere trickle, and this, coupled with the extensive 
enemy coastline, makes interception difficult. We have successfully inter- 
fered with this traffic in recent months, during which six of the blockade 
runners have been sunk and others damaged. Perhaps I may draw the 
attention of the House to that remarkable story this morning of co- 
operation between the American aircraft under Coastal Command and 
H.M. cruiser Sussex which disposed of one of these ships. 

The attack by every possible means on the rest of the enemy’s sea 
communications, which are of course confined to waters close to enemy 
shores where protection is easy, has continued with undiminished vigour 
and by every possible means. According to our latest estimates, and they 
are constantly revised to make sure they are on the conservative side, the 
tonnage of which the Germans and Italians have been deprived has now 
reached the total of some five million tons, and nearly another three 
million tons have been damaged, much of it severely. This excludes losses 
inflicted by our Russian Allies and takes no account of Japanese losses 
either. 

In this war the enemy has had to supply some of his armed forces by 
sea, especially in North Africa. This has given our submarines an oppor- 
tunity to inflict heavy losses. 

How powerful this weapon is in the hands of our young men requires 
no emphasis. Almost daily the communiqués tell of the destruction of 
enemy men-or-war, U-boats and shipping, wrought by the immaculate 
courage and high endeavour of our submarine crews. Less in number 
compared with the enemy, faced with the grim necessity of searching out - 
their targets on the enemy’s coastline and in his very harbours, they cease- 
lessly carry out their exacting task with wonderful success. 

In addition they carry on for us the training of our own anti-submarine 
escorts and destroyers, and, when dire need arose, they supplied the 
beleaguered fortress of Malta as transports. 

All this is not done without bitter losses, and the gaps are more than 
filled. The increasingly large part played by the gallant officers and men 
of the Reserve, both R.N.R. and R.N.V.R., and ratings entered for hostili- 
ties only, help to insure that our submarines go from strength to strength. 
I would add that the standard of design and construction of our sub- 
marines is proved to be second to none. The standard of training of the 
submarine officers and men is maintained at a very high level. 

In the submarine service such officers as Commander Wanklyn, V.C., 
and Commander Miers, V.C., are household names. I feel, that where all 
have done so well, it would be invidious to make special mention of any. 
But the House might like me to put on record the names of a few command- 
ing officers of submarines who have operated in the North African campaign 
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and who, between them, have sunk a very large number indeed of enemy 
supply ships and their escorts. Here are the names : 


Commander B. Bryant. Lieutenant 8. L. C. Maydon. 
Commander J. W. Linton. Lieutenant A. C. G. Mars. 
Lieutenant H. 8. Mackenzie. Lieutanant J. S. Stevens. 
Lieutenant L. W. A. Bennington. _ Lieutenant EK. T. Stanley. 
Lieutenant P. R. H. Harrison. Lieutenant I. L. M. McGeoch. 


A great deal has been said and written lately about another great 
branch of our service, the Fleet Air Arm, and it has been inferred that the 
Admiralty is not sufficiently air-minded. I do not think such a statement 
is justified. On the contrary, our Fleet Air Arm have shown the way to 
the rest of the world, and achieved very great results. The Admiralty only 
took over complete control in April, 1989, and expansion has therefore 
taken place under difficult conditions. There has naturally in the circum- 
stances been a shortage of senior officers. Nevertheless the Fleet Air Arm 
have pioneered in every new development in air operations over the sea. 
They were the first Air Service to sink a warship by dive bombing as they 
did at Bergen in 1940 ; the first to sink a battleship as they did at Taranto ; 
and the first to defeat air attack on a fleet by fighter defence. 

Thave already mentioned the Navy’s part in the maintenance of Malta. 
It is true to say that but for the delivery of fighters by aircraft carriers, 
Malta would early on have been deprived of fighter defences, without 
which it could not have held out. Apart from this, the Fleet Air Arm 
have provided cover for every important Malta convoy during the past 
year and have also played their part in the protection of supplies to 
Russia. Altogether during 1942 they accounted for over one hundred 
enemy aircraft, and damaged half as many again, whilst our ratio of losses 
in actual air combat was only about one-fourth of those of the enemy. 

The Fleet Air Arm also had a great share in the successful landing in 
North Africa. It was their action which enabled the assault forces to land 
without encountering any air opposition, and they secured the immediate 
occupation of the Algerian airtields by the shore based forces, including 
the advanced units of the R.A.F. and Allied Air Forces. One of the air- 
fields in North Africa was handed over intact to a naval fighter pilot who 
went straight down, and with a few planes covering him overhead, took 
charge of it. Naval aircraft were also concerned with a number of other 
duties, including attacks on fortifications, anti-submarine protection and 
close co-operation with the assault forces. 

Nor have the Fleet Air Arm been confined to operations from carriers. 
Throughout the year torpedo bombers have operated in the Mediterranean 
from shore bases with great success and they have reached an extremely 
high level of skill. They have sunk, during 1942, ten enemy supply ships 
as well as damaging, in most cases severely, at least four warships and 
twenty-three merchant ships, including transports and tankers. Other 
units operating in the Western Desert have played an invaluable part, in 
co-operation with the R.A.F., in the bombing of enemy defence positions 
and motor transport. Indeed, so highly are they valued in that service by 
the R.A.F. that when the Admiralty suggested that both crews and aircraft 
should return to their proper sphere, the sea, both the Air Ofticer Com- 
manding-in-Chief and the Military Commander-in-Chief in Egypt begged 
that they should be allowed to remain. 

In addition, a number of small naval air units are co-operating with 
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the R.A.F., from stations in the United Kingdom, in various missions for 
which their naval experience and technique make them particularly 
fitted. It will be remembered also that naval fighters, temporarily dis- 
embarked to reinforce the defence of Ceylon, had a successful share in the 
repulse of the Japanese Fleet Air Arm in April last. 

Last, but not least, comes the anti-submarine work of the Fleet Air 
Arm. The aircraft carriers of the Fleet Air Arm have proved most 
valuable for convoy protection against U-boats in both the North African 
and Russian convoy operations. The aircraft they employ for that 
purpose are well suited for the operations and, in an emergency, being with 
the convoy, they can be expected to put more aircraft quickly into the air 
around the convoy than is possible with shore-based aircraft. Moreover, 
once they have expended their armament they can be much more speedily 
re-armed and back on patrol than can shore-based aircraft. Naval aircraft 
re had a share in the destruction or damage of a considerable number of 

-boats. 

The efficiency of the air crews of the Fleet Air Arm has been impressive, 
and I would take this opportunity of expressing our admiration, which I 
am sure the House will share, of their very gallant and skilled work. 

The Fleet Air Arm has been constantly expanding in spite of losses 
sustained to our carriers, and this expansion is rapidly increasing. To 
match this expansion, all the departments specially concerned with air 
matters at the Admiralty have been reorganised. In carrying out this 
reorganisation the Admiralty has had three principles in mind: first, 
that the Fleet Air Arm should be regarded as an integral part of the naval 
forces and not as a separate Service ; secondly, that the Staff and Material 
sides should be kept separate as in general naval administration ; and 
thirdly, that on the Staff side there should be one officer, A.C.N.S.(A.), to 
co-ordinate all the necessary arrangements. I would add that the work 
of the Fifth Sea Lord includes the responsibility of superintending naval 
air equipment. 

I hope that the statement I recently made to the House on the supply 
of naval aircraft will have removed some of the misconceptions which 
existed and the uneasiness to which they had given rise. There is no doubt 
that in the Seafire, now coming forward in increasing numbers, the Fleet 
Air Arm possess the best naval fighter in existence anywhere in the world 
at the present time. I have seen objections raised to this aircraft on the 
ground that it is only a modification of the Spitfire, but the Japanese Navy 
are not blamed because they have adapted for naval use the best standard 
Japanese land fighter available. It must, of course, be remembered that to 
make aircraft suitable, or even safe, for operation from carriers, they must 
have certain fitments not found in shore-based aircraft, and which must 
have some slight effect, though only slight, on their performance. 

As to our new torpedo bomber, the Barracuda, I would say that it is 
easy to criticise delays which have occurred and to blame this authority 
or that for lack of foresight or some other desirable quality. It is necessary, 
however, to remember the air production position when we were forced 
into the war, and to reflect upon the even more perilous situation with 
which we were suddenly confronted a year later when France fell. The 
Barracuda was already well advanced in design when war broke out, but 
its design was based upon an engine which had to be discontinued in the 
vital interests of general aircraft production. Then again in the autumn 
of 1940 the Government were faced with the question to proceed with the 
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development of the redesigned Barracuda or to have more fighters for 
the defence of Britain. The decision was to suspend the work on the 
Barracuda for a short while. This was no doubt a regrettable decision to 
have to take, but, given the situation, can there be any doubt that it was 
justified in the general national interest. However, the stage of such 
heart-breaking decisions is now past, and the Barracudas are coming from 
the factories in increasing numbers. I would add, though I must not be 
specific, that other new types of naval aircraft of British design are being 
developed. 

When one considers the tasks undertaken by the Royal Navy all over 
the world, and very frequently in narrow seas, it is not surprising that the 
losses have been heavy, but taken all round, the Fleet finds itself a great 
deal stronger to-day than it was a year ago. Although we have lost one 
new and four old capital ships, one new and four old aircraft carriers and 
two merchantmen converted to aircraft carriers, we are as strong now in 
capital ships as we were at the outbreak of war, and the weight of air 
forces that can be launched from shipboard has increased in the same period. 
In the cruiser category, replacements have very nearly equalled losses, 
and it must be remembered that for some functions the aircraft carrier is 
replacing the cruiser. Despite the heavy losses we have sustained in the 
destroyer and submarine categories we now have a good many more in 
both classes than we had when the war started. The new ships that have 
replaced the old are, of course, individually stronger and better adapted to 
meet the new weapons they have to face. 

The number of warships, from trawlers, fleet minesweepers and cor- 
vettes up to the largest types completed since the outbreak of the war in 
British shipyards here and overseas now reaches a total of over 900. In 
addition to new naval construction a great number of merchant ships have 
been converted to auxiliary warships ; in many cases the work has been 
both intricate and extensive. 

This great achievement compares very favourably with that of the last 
war. ‘he shipyards of the Empire, that is those in Australia and Canada 
as well as those at home, are justifiably proud of their output, which is 
deserving of high praise, which should be given to the workers as well as 
to the employers. But to be appreciated at its true worth this achieve- 
ment must also be considered in the light of the tremendous change which 
has occurred in the quality and equipment of warships and in the circum- 
stances in which they have to operate. 

The improvement of anti-submarine weapons, which I cannot of course 
describe, has been tremendous, and the scale and complexity of this equip- 
ment in the Fleet to-day would astound those who knew it only in the last 
war. The same is true of all the various fire control and detection devices 
with which ships have to be even more lavishly equipped. Another 
instance of the same process is anti-aircraft armament, both long and 
short-range. ‘To give one example of this constant improvement in equip- 
ment generally, a modern destroyer has as much electrical work in it as a 
cruiser of 1914-18. Where electrical wiring was measured in miles, to-day 
it is measured in hundreds of miles. 

While the work involved in the construction of every individual ship 
has thus increased, this war has imposed on the shipyards much heavier 
burdens in other directions than did the last war. This is not only due 
to the greater strain upon the Navy, the necessity of using routes where 
weather conditions are more severe ; and the large and hazardous opera- 
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tions we have had to undertake—it is also due to the design requirements 
of the greatly improved ships we are building and to better damage control 
and salvage arrangements which have to be provided. Many ships are 
saved for the repair yards to-day which in earlier days would have been a 
dead loss to us. If you take each occasion when a warship enters into 
dockyard hands for the purpose of repair or refit as one unit, the shipyards 
of this country have turned out, since the war begun, no less than some 
84,000 warship repair units. Of these, mainly the smaller vessels, over 
80 per cent. have been turned out by the private repair firms. 

We have, moreover, built up large fleets of special landing craft, 
mosquito craft and coastal minesweepers. The motor torpedo boats 
and gunboats and similar vessels of the motor launch type, produced 
not only here but all over the Empire and in the U.S.A., also run into 
several hundreds ; while the coastal minesweeping force, some of it com- 
posed of requisitioned vessels, has long since passed the thousand mark. 
We have also had to build a number of harbour servicing craft to replace 
some of those taken up from their civilian employments and now becoming 
worn out. While dealing with these mosquito craft, I would ask the 
House to join with me in paying a great tribute to the work of the Coastal 
Forces. It is an amazing thing and a wonderful tribute to our native 
seamanlike qualities to remember that in that vast force more than 90 per 
cent. of the officers who have fought so gallantly are R.N.V.R. officers. I 
feel that they deserve recognition. 

Perhaps the most outstanding achievement is the creation of the 
corvette fleet which, in spite of losses, now numbers well over 200. The 
Admiralty foresaw the need for a type of ocean-going anti-submarine 
escort of simple design and capable of rapid production, and the first 
corvettes were ordered some time before the war broke out. By the middle 
of 1940 a small number were in service, and since then their numbers and 
their quality have increased by leaps and bounds. The special new, faster 
and heavier type of corvette, with heavier armament, some of which are 
already in use, is being given a new name, to distinguish it from the 
previous corvette, and I hope the House will approve it. We propose to 
call it the frigate. We are making a special drive to improve the rate of 
construction still further, which includes the adoption on a considerable 
scale of the methods of pre-fabrication by structural engineering firms 
which have proved so successful in the rapid output of the larger types of 
landing craft. In the building up of our corvette fleet, we have had 
magnificent assistance from Canada, which has become, since the outbreak 
of the war, a major shipbuilding country. Canadian yards have so far 
turned out scores of corvettes, as well as fleet minesweepers. 

When we come to merchant tonnage, the output in this country for the 
first forty-two months of this war is considerably greater than that of the 
corresponding period of the last war, although, as now, the submarine 
menace during the later years of the last war called for the maximum eftort 
from the shipyards. In spite of the urgent requirements of the Navy, 
especially in small ships, and the enormous volume of repair work and 
conversions, the target for 1942 was exceeded by a creditable margin. 

Our construction programmes have now, of course, to be considered in 
relation to those of the United States and the other United Nations. The 
immense programmes, which are still expanding, in North America must 
represent the main source of replenishment and reinforcement to meet our 
united merchant ship requirements. The total output from Empire and 
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American sources since the outbreak of war is approaching double the total 
output from the whole of the non-enemy world in the corresponding period 
of the last war. In making our plans to ensure the best use of our capacity 
the size of the American programmes must be taken into aceount, and we 
have decided that it will be profitable, since a ship saved is better than one 
replaced, to concentrate in this country more upon increasing the output 
of escort ships even if this interferes to some small extent with our merchant 
building. 

The merchant side of the industry has had, like the warship side, to 
bear a great burden in addition to its task of new construction. 

The amount of repair work arising in this war has been much larger 
than anything known in the last war. The historian Fayle records, with 
obvious horror, that there were times in the last war when the merchant 
tonnage under repair in this country amounted to one and a half million 
tons. In the spring of 1941 the corresponding figure, at the peak, was 
2,600,000 tons. As a result, partly of strategic changes, but in great 
measure also of the special measures taken to deal with it, this figure has 
been very greatly reduced and a considerable volume of the reduced figure 
is repaired whilst the ships are working cargo. 

Besides all this work of repair and construction, the merchant industry 
is still called upon to perform, often at short notice, a tremendous volume 
of conversion work. With the opening of new theatres of war, ships have 
to be converted for the carriage of troops and heavy equipment. As we 
passed to the offensive, other ships had to be converted for the multifarious 
purposes needed for Combined Operations in which the Navy has to play 
& very great part. The number of conversion jobs so far completed runs 
into several thousands. The scale of preparations for an operation like the 

’ landing in North Africa, and all requiring to be done in a short time under 
the cover of the utmost secrecy, is difficult for the layman to grasp. It 
involved alterations to over 800 ordinary merchant vessels for use as 
troop carriers, cased petrol carriers, floating workshops and store issuing 
ships. 

When one considers all the dislocation which such expeditions entail it 
is no mean achievement to have maintained the flow of new construction 
and repairs. Yet this has been done, and no doubt will continue to be 
done. The defensive equipment of merchant ships has greatly increased. 
Up to date 8,300 British and Allied merchant ships have been fitted with 
guns and other devices to protect them against aircraft or submarines, or 
both. Most of them also have special accommodation for the guns’ crews, 
special armour protection for the bridge and special communication 
systems to facilitate rapid action in an emergency. A joint force of 
specially trained naval ratings and soldiers of the Maritime Regiment of 
the Royal Artillery has been built up to man these guns and now numbers 
nearly 33,000 men, that is to say approximately one-third of the strength 
of the pre-war Royal Navy. In particular, the production of that in- 
valuable elose range anti-aircraft gun, the Oerlikon, has reached such 
dimensions that great quantities are available for the arming of merchant 
ships, and during this past twelve months over 8,000 guns of this kind 
were supplied and fitted to British and Allied merchant vessels. Apart 
from all these, and many other devices provided for the self-preservation of 
merchant ships, a high proportion of our ships have to be equipped with 
new heavy lifting apparatus to enable them to carry the tanks, the aircraft, 
the barges and the landing craft which are being shipped in great quanti- 
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ties all over the world. These are problems of a magnitude and variety 
not comparable to those of the last war. 

The great output that has been achieved is evidence of the foresight 
with which the Governments of the United Nations have approached the 
problem. A great deal of the credit belongs, and we say it with all grati- 
tude, to the Government of the United States. Still, His Majesty’s 
Government are also entitled to a share and so are the Governments of the 
Dominions who have devoted their resources and their energies to this 
task. Canada, with a certain amount of technical assistance from this 
country, has become not merely a great source of the smaller kinds of 
warships but also of the standard tramp merchant ship. In 1942, Canadian 
merchant ship production exceeded 40 per cent. of our own—an extra- 
ordinary achievement for a country which had never before built ocean- 
going ships. The Governments of Australia and India have also in- 
augurated schemes for the production of merchant tonnage in which we 
have given help, and it is hoped that the first Australian ship will be com- 
pleted this month. Australia would already have been producing merchant 
ships but for the overriding demands of repair work. The other Dominions 
and several of the Colonies are developing their shipbuilding resources for 
the benefit of the war and are producing substantial numbers of coastal 
vessels. 

At home, the development of the shipyards has continued at an 
accelerated pace and a large programme of re-equipment is well under way. 
The total cost of schemes already in hand or authorised is in the neighbour- 
hood of £4,500,000, which is being devoted principally to the installation of 
welding equipment, new and heavier cranes, machine tools and improve- 
ments in layout. Already a great deal of welding equipment has been 
supplied to the industry, including a number of automatic welding sets of 
American design. Since the end of 1941 the number of welders and trainee 
welders has increased by 38 per cent. The number of women employed 
in the industry is increasing, but even allowing for the unsuitability of 
much of the work for female labour, the proportion ought to be higher than 
it is. There has, however, been a steep rise over the last three months of 
last year, amounting to an increase of 87 per cent. in the number of women 
employed. We are constantly working to secure continued improvement 
in this respect. The labour force as a whole has increased by several 
thousands, including a further 2,000 ex-shipyard skilled men who have 
been directed to the industry. Unfortunately, however, wastage in the 
shipyards is high for age reasons ; and it is clear that very few skilled men 
can now be extracted from other essential war industries without serious 
detriment to other production. The plans in force this year include not 
only the addition of substantial numbers of trainees, but also the transfer 
of certain capacity from other industries to shipbuilding and marine 
engineering. Payment by results is being extended and should improve 
output. On the other hand, we must now face the fact that some skilled 
men must be withdrawn from the industry to provide the technicians 
required for the manning of newly constructed ships and also to build up 
the corps which is already in being for the manning of repair and main- 
tenance bases abroad. Men called up into this corps will be performing a 
vital duty, since it is obviously more economical in ship-miles and time in 
@ far-flung war such as this to repair as many units as possible on their 
foreign stations. 

A good deal has been said recently about the speed of merchant ships, 
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but in view of the considered statement to the House by the Prime Minister 
only three weeks ago, and by the Minister of War Transport yesterday, I 
do not propose to refer to the question, but if it should be raised in the 
debate an answer will, of course, be given. 

There is one other means, about which little has been said, which has 
helped to preserve our tonnage position. From the early days of the war, 
the Admiralty, with the co-operation of the firms normally engaged in this 
work, have built up a large salvage organisation which functions not only 
in our Home Waters but also in Iceland, in the Mediterranean and else- 
where. Allied to this service is the rescue tug service, which is constantly 
being expanded and which has brought in many a damaged ship which 
would otherwise have been lost in the oceans. Altogether several millions 
of tons have been saved. In the African harbours which have recently 
come into our occupation, our salvage officers will no doubt add much to 
their record, with the satisfaction of knowing that much of the tonnage, 
when raised, will represent a direct transfer from enemy flag to British. 

By their exertions the naval forces of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations and Allied contingents brought us successfully through the 
desperate period of our isolation. Since then there have been grevious 
setbacks and serious threats; but there can, I think, be no doubt that 
during the past twelve to fifteen months the main tendency of the situation 
has been towards improvement. After a period of uninterrupted Japanese 
successes, the United States Navy, in a series of victories from Midway to 
the Solomons, have effectively checked Japanese progress and have made 
possible the ejection of the Japanese from some of their outermost con- 
quests. In the Mediterranean, by brilliant feats of arms in which all 
services have distinguished themselves, we have already obtained more 
freedom of movement at sea, and this process will, I trust, continue. 

Nevertheless, remembering the U-boat campaign and the War in 
narrow seas, it must be accepted that the risks and hazards will increase. 
This is the price that must be paid if we are to go on carrying the War to 
the enemy across the seas, as we must do and intend todo. Every new 
expedition and every fresh territory liberated from the enemy’s grasp 
involves increased commitments in troopships, supply ships and escorts, 
and it is in this light that we are bound to view the future programme of 
imports to this country. Iam sure that for this purpose our people will 
show every understanding, and will be ready to accept any restrictions 
that may be necessary for the sake of offensive action. On the other hand, 
the general production of merchant tonnage by the United Nations is 
showing an increasing margin over our losses, and it will be our constant 
endeavour to enlarge that margin by destroying more and more U-boats 
with our rapidly increasing resources. 

The same view must be taken in considering the relation of naval 
strategy to our strategy as a whole. A great many of the tasks which fall 
upon our naval forces are defensive in character. If the war is to be 
finished in the shortest possible time one of the pre-occupations of His 
Majesty’s Government and their advisers must be to meet these defensive 
requirements with the minimum of resources consistent with safety, while 
making the remainder available for that offensive action which alone can 
bring about the unconditional surrender of the enemy, as laid down at the 
Casablanca conference. ‘To this purpose, the Navy, with the other Forces, 
will devote itself. It is not ashamed of its record from top to bottom, and 
puts its position with confidence to the House. 
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War and Marine) 
Commander Lavazaval (Head of the Navy) 
8. Jovanovitch (Prime Minister) 


General of Marine) 


Captain Ivan Kern. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN NAVAL ATTACHES 


On January 1, 1943. 


British Navan AtTacats ACOREDITED To ForgigN CounTRIEs. 


To 
Argentine . . . . 


Uruguay .... 
Brazil . 2. 2. 


Venezuela, Colombia 
Chile, Peru, Ecuador 


Portugal. . . . 


Spain eh ee es 


Sweden. 2. 2. 


Turkey . . . . 


U.S.A., Mexico, Cuba, 
and Central America 
States. 2. 2... 


Conia k: * A Lorster, M.V.O., 


Assistant, Pay-Commander L. 
Hirst, R.N. 

Comniatder _ D. Johnston, 
DS.C., 

Copein Re - Wilson, D.S.O., 


Assistant, Commander C. H. 
Pullen, R.N.V.R. 
open. a H. oor C.M.G., 


Gopenta A ei W. Domvile, R.N. 
Assistant, Commander F. V. 
Vaughan, R.N.V.R. 

Captain H. D. Owen, R.N. 

Assistant, Commander E. W. 
Billyard-Leake, D.S.O., R.N. 

Assistant, Lieutenant J. A. C. 
Hugill, R.N.V.R. 

Captain A. H. Hillgarth, C.M.G., 

.B.E., R.N. 

Assistant, Lieutenant-Com- 
mander S. A. Gomez-Bears, 
R.N.V.R. 

Assistant, Lieutenant S. Arling- 
ton, R.N.V.R. 

Captain H. M. Denham, R.N. 

Assistant, Lieutenant H. D. G. 
Harris, R.N.V.R. 

Rear-Admiral W. L. Jackson, 
D.S.0. 

Assistant, Commander O. E. 
Nicolls, R.N. 

Assistant, Commander V. 
Wolfson, R.N.V.R. 

Assistant, Lieutenant-Com- 
mander F. H. G. Oliphant, 
R.N. 

Rear-Admiral H. Pott, M.V.O. 

Assistant, Captain (E.) W. S. 
Jameson, R.N. 

Assistant, Lieutenant P. Otway 
Smithers, R.N.V.R. 

Assistant (Air) Lieutenant-Com- 
mander R. M. Smeeton, R.N. 
(U.S.A. only) 


Appointed. 
June, 1942 


April, 1940 
July, 1942 
Jan., 1941 


Dec., 1942 


May, 1940 
Aug., 1939 


Oct., 1938 
May, 1942 


May, 1942 
Sept., 1939 
Nov., 1940 


May, 1942 


May, 1940 
Nov., 1941 


Jan., 1942 
Dec., 1939 
April, 1940 
Aug., 1941 
June, 1940 
Jan., 1941 
Nov., 1940 
Nov., 1940 


Headquarters, 
Buenos Aires 


Stockholm 


Ankara 
Istanbul 


Foreign Navan Attacués AcoREDITED To Great Britain. 


Argentine: Post vacant. 


Belgium : Lieutenant-Colonel of the Military Aviation, L. F. E. Wouters, C.B.E., M.C. 


Brazil: Post vacant. 


Chile: Captain Senor Don Alejandro Gallegas. 
China : Commander Chow Ying-tsung. 


Denmark : Post vacant. 


France: Rear-Admiral Auboyneau (National Commissioner for the Free French Navy). 
20 
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Greece: Captain C. Alexandris, R.H.N. 
Mexico: Senor Teniente de Tragata Alfredo 
Netherlands: Commander A. de Booy, R.N.. 
Norway: Captain J. E. Jacobsen, R.Nor.N., 
Peru: Post vacant. 

Poland: Commander Tadeusz Stoklasa, Polish Navy, 0.B.E. 
Portugal: Post vacant. 

Soviet Union: Rear-Admiral N. Kharlamov. 

Spain: Post Vacant. 

Sweden: Captain Count J. G. Oxenstierna, R.S.N. 

Turkey : Commander Siret Cakir. 

U.S.A.: Rear-Admiral Alan G. Kirk, U.S.N. 

Uruguay: Post vacant. 

Yugoslavia : General de Division Milorad M. Radovitch. 


PICTORIAL SECTION 


SILHOUETTES OF WARSHIPS 


CAPITAL SHIPS. 


[In order to facilitate identification, the ships are arranged in accordance with 
the number of funnels and masts, as these are the features most easily dis- 
tinguished at a distance. Dimensions and particulars of British and foreign war- 
ships will be found on pp, 149-248. All the profiles are drawn to the scale 4 in. = 
100 ft.] 

[An Index to the names of veasels of which profiles are included in this ‘section 


are given at the end of the volume.] 


SWEDEN. Battleship. Oscar II. 
(A searchlight is fitted on each mast.) 


UNITED STATES. Battleships. Washington, North Carolina. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Battle-crulser. Renown. 
Forward superstructure modified. 
Fore topmast and topgallant mast fitted. 
The after funnel is the same size as forward funnel. 
Tripod mainmast replaced by polemast, and main topgallant mast removed. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Battleships. King George V., Duke of York, Howe, Anson. 


JAPAN. Battleships. Mutsu, Nagato. 
Single funnel fitted and catapult added between mainmast and “ X"’ turret. 
Pupermeucetre built round mainmast. 
Bridgework modified. 
Main topgallant mast removed. 


Pl 


P2 


CAPITAL SHIPS. 


- JAPAM. Battleships. ise, Hyuga. 
Fore funnel and topmast removed. 


Sunetractare bulls round mainmast. 
Main topgallant mast removed. 


JAPAN. Battleships. Kirishima, Kongo. 
Ke has funnels of equal height. 
Bonga be fed between and Y turrete, 


CHILE. Battleship. Almirante Laterre. 
(Modernised 1981—mainmast raised and bridge work altered.) 
Catapult fitted on quarter deck. 


UNITED STATES. Bal Call Col mi Te 
na, pe, hr, Set, Yoni 


(Now fitted with 2 catapults, one on ‘‘ X” turret and one on the quarter deck. 
Crane fitted at stern. 
Maryland has range-finder fitted on B turret. 


ITALY. Battleships. Conte di Cavour, Glullo Cesare, Andrea Doria, Calo Duillic, 
Tripod mainmast removed in Doria. 


CAPITAL SHIPS. P3 


ARGENTINA. Battleships. Moreno, Rivadavia. 
Guns on B and X turrets replaced by range-finders. 


FRANCE. Battleships. Lorraine, Provence. 
Norg.—Lorraine has been modernised. The midships turret has been removed and 
replaced by a hangar and catapult. Cranes fitted abreast after funnel. 
Bridgework extended. Fore topmasts removed, main topmasts fitted. 


FRANCE. Battleships. Courbet, Paris (operated by the Free French). 
Cranes fitted abreast after funnel. 
After funnel reduced in height. 
Range-finder fitted on B turret. 


BRAZIL Battleships. Minas Geraes, Sao Paulo. 
Forward funnel removed and bridgework modified, 
Remaining funnel made larger. 

Polemast and range-finder fitted abaft funnel. 


SOVIET UNION. Battleships. Marat, Paris Commune and October Revolution. 


Two derricks fitted between mainmast and turret in Marat and Paris Commune, 
Crane fitted abreast: mainmast in October Revolution. 


P4 CAPITAL SHIPS. 


TURKEY. Battie-crulser. Yavouz Sultan Sellm. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Battleships. Melson, Rodney 
Nelson has a crane 
Bodney has a catapult ait atten on C turret. 
Mast structure increased. 


GERMANY. Battleship. Tirpitz. 


FRANCE. Battleships. Dunkerque, Strasbourg. 


Catapult fitted on quarter deck. Crane is moved aft to break of deck. 
Main topgallant mast fitted. 


JAPAN. Battleships. Fuzo and Yamashiro. 
(After reconstruction, 1984.) 
A.A. guns fitted abreast mainmast. 


CAPITAL SHIPS. P5 


GREAT BRITAIN. Battleship. Malaya. 
Norz.—Catapult fitted before mainmast ; Derrick on mainmast removed 
‘angar and cranes fitted abreast funnel, 


GREAT BRITAIN. Battleships. Warsplte, Queen Elizabeth, Vaillant. 
Sternwalks fitted.in Warspite and Queen Elizabeth. 


UNITED STATES. Battleships. New York, Texas. 
Fore toy removed ; Mastheads modified and fitted with machine-guns, 
Range-finder fitted on B and X turrets. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Battleships. Ramiliies, Resolution, Revenge, Royal Sovereign. 
Norg.—Resolution has a smoke deflector on the funnel. Ramillies and Resolution 
have tripod mainmasts, a catapult on “ X*’ turret and a crane abreast 


mainmast. 
Main topgallant mast fitted. Fore topmast removed. 


UNITED STATES. Battleships. Idaho, Mississippl, New Mexico. 
(After modernisation, 1934.) 


P6 CAPITAL SHIPS. 


UNITED STATES. Battieship. 


Pennsyivania. 
Catapult on “ X'" turret added. Crane fitted at stern, Main topmast is on fore 
side of mast stracture. 


UNITED STATES. Battleships. Nevada, Oklahoma. 
Bridgework extended and mastheads modified. 


UNITED STATES. Battleship. Arkansas. 


<= 


GERMANY. Armoured Ship. Admiral Scheer. 


GERMANY. Armoured Ship. Lutzow (ez-Deutechtand). 


Polemast fitted on aft side of funnel. Catapult fitted abaft funnel. 
Fore topmast fitted. 

Polomast fitted on after superstructure. 

Cranes fitted in lieu of derricks. 


GERMANY. Battie-crulsers. Scharnhorst, Gnelsenau. 
Gnelsenau has a vertical stemplece. 


( 7 ) 


AIRCRAFT AND SEAPLANE CARRIERS AND 
TENDERS. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Alreraft Carrier. Argus. (Training Ship.) 
Flight deck levelled forward and extended aft. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Alreraft Carrier. Furlous. 
Three wireless masts added each side of flight deck. 
uarter deck has been raised one deck. 
forward has been levelled and sides blanked off. 
Superstructure, polemast and spotting top fitted amidships. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Aircraft Carriers. Illustrious, Victorious, Formidable, indomitable. 


FRANCE. Alrcraft Carrier. Béarn. 


8 between flight deck and upper deck forward partially blanked 
work fitted on aft aide of funnel. 


UNITED STATES. Aircraft Tender. Langley. 
Foremost third of flight deck removed. 
Two pole masts fitted. 
Bridge and Derricks fitted forward. 


P8 AIRCRAFT CARRIERS AND TENDERS. 


UNITED STATES. Alrcraft Carrier. Saratoga. 


UNITED STATES. Alreraft ee Ranger. 


loTs.—Funnels hinge outboard.) 
igaal masts fitted at Ponds of flight deck. 


UNITED STATES. Alrcratt Carrier. Enterprise. 


JAPAK. Alroraft Carrier. Hosho. 
Funnels hinge outboard. 


sa... 


JAPAN. Aircraft Carrier. Ryujo. 


ee 


JAPAN. Aircraft Carrier. Koryu. 


AIRCRAFT CARRIERS AND TENDERS. 


SWEDEN. Alreraft Cruiser. Gotland. 


= 


ITALY. Seaplane Carrier. Miraglio. 


asians 


GREAT BRITAIN. Seaplane Carrier. Albatroee. 
Catapult fitted forward. 


FRANCE. Aviation Transpert. Commandant Teste. 


JAPAN. Seaplane Carrier. Notoro. 
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CRUISERS AND COAST DEFENCE SHIPS. 


JAPAN. Cruisers. (‘‘ Sendal’’ class.) Naka, Sendai, Jinteu. 
Catapult fitted abaft mainmast. Aircraft platform forward removed. 
The malnrabee is of tripod construction and is fitted with a derrick on its 
r side. 


UNITED STATES, Scout Grutsers. (‘Omaha class.) ci Concerd, 
Detroit, Marbionead omphis, Stiwaukee, Omaha Raleigh Rigkroed: 


There are small differences in the arrangement of guns aft. 
Topmasts shortened. 


ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVY. Cruiser. Adelaide. 
Forward funnel removed and superstructure modified. 


ITALY. Light Cruiser. Taranto (ez-German Strassburg). 


GREAT BRITAIN. Cruisers. (‘‘ London” class.) Devonshire, Londen. 
Sussex. (‘‘ Norfolk’? class.) Norfolk. 
Fore topgallant mast added. 


ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVY. Cruiser. Shropshire, 


CRUISERS. Pll 


GREAT BRITAIN. Cruleers. (“ Kent” class.) Cumberiand, Suffolk, Kent, 
Kent has a sternwalk. 
Kent and Berwiox are flush-decked. 


ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVY. Cruleer. (“ Kent’? class.) Australia. 
No hangars fitted. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Cruisers. (‘*E" class.) Emerald, 
In bacon! gr one forward 6-in. guns are in a twin mounting on the fore- 


JAPAN. t Cruisers. (‘‘ Kuma’ clase) Kiso, Kitakaml, Kuma, Ol, Tama, 
nate? class.) Isudzu, Natori, Napara, Yura, Kina” Abukumne! 
Catapult fitted before mainmast. The mainmast is of tripod con- 

struction and is fitted with a derrick on its fore side. 
Bridgework modified and anti-flare tops fitted to funnels, 


SOVIET UNION. Crutser. Profintern. 


JAPAN. Light Cruteers. (‘ Tenryu’’ class) Tatsuta, Tenryu. 


SPAIN, Light Cruiser. Mendez Nunez. 


Foremast is tripod. Fore topgallant mast added 
A.A. armament fitted between second funnel and mainmast, 
Searchlight platform fitted round after funnel. 


P12 CRUISERS. 


GREECE. Crulser. Averoft. 


ITALY. Scout Cruiser. Quarto. 


JAPAN. Cruisers. (‘ Nachi” class.) Nachi, Myoko, Ashigara, Haguro. 
Catapult fitted abaft mainmast. 


JAPAN. Cruisers. ( Takao” clase.) Takao, Atago, Chokal, Maya. 


ITALY. Crutser. (Modified ‘ Trento”? class.) Bolzanc. 
Forward superstructure faired Into funnel. Catapult fitted amidships 
Clinker screens fitted to funnels. 


ITALY. ~ Cruiser. (“Zara’’ class.) Gorizia. 
Forward superstructure faired into funnel. Catapult fitted forward. 
Clinker screens fitted to funnels. 
Range-finder fitted abaft after funnel. 


CRUISERS. P13 


JAPAN. Cruisers. (‘‘ Furutaka”’ class.) Furutaka, Kato. 


The of the funnels are square to the funnels. 
Boletanet raked. = 


JAPAN. Cruisers. (‘‘ Furutaka” class.) Aoba, Kinugasa. 


of the funnels are square to the funnels. 
Bolemet sakes. " 


GREAT BRITAIN. Cruiser. (improved “Southampton ”’ class.) Belfast. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Cruisers. (“ " class.) Newcastle, Sheffield, 
Birmingham. Gleapew Liverpool, ) - 


Rares Cruteers. (‘‘ Duquesne’’ class.) Duquesne, Tourvifie, (‘‘ Suffren’’ class.) 
‘Suffren, Colbert, Foch Dupleix. 
Colbert, rt, Daplelx and Foch have tripod mainmasts and the catapults between 


Fore es shortened in Foch, Duquesne and Tourville and removed in 
Dupleix and Colbert. 


UNITED STATES. Crutsers. (“ Astoria’’ class.) New Orleans, Minneapolis, 
‘San Francisco, Tuscaloosa. 
Forward funnel fitted with clinker screen. 


Pl4 CRUISERS. 


UNITED STATES. Cruisers. Portiand, indianapolis. 
Foremost funnel and fore topmast are raised. 


UNITED STATES. Cruteers. (‘‘ Pensacola’? class.) Salt Lake City, Pensacola, 
Crane fitted on fore side of after funnel and derricks on after side. 


UNITED STATES. Cruisers. (‘‘ Chester” clase.) Chester, Louleville. (‘‘Augusta’’ 
class.) Augusta. 
Fore topmast shortened. 


UNITED STATES. Cruiser. Wichita. 


UNITED STATES. Cruisers, Boise, Brooklyn, Helena, Honolulu, Nashville, Philadelphia, 
Pheonix, Savannah, St. Louls. 


FRANCE. Training Cruiser. Jeanne d’ Arc. 
The catapults and fore topmast are removed. 


CRUISERS. P15 


FRANCE. Crulsers. Jean-de-Vienne, La Galissonniére, Marseillaise, Gloire, Montcalm, 
Georges Leygues. 
Catapult fitted on after turret. 


= 


ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVY. Cruiser. (Modified “Leander” class.) Hobart. 
Catapult fitted between funnels. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Crulsers. (“FiJi’’ class.’ if { 
ee TA crue. 1? class.) Ceylon, Jamaica, ;Gambia, Uganda, 


= —— 
GREAT BRITAIN. Crulsers. (“ Arethusa’’ class.) Arethusa, Penelope, 
urora, 
Derrick fitted on aft side of after funnel. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Crulsers. (“Dido”’ class.) Charybdls, Cleopatra, Dido, 
Euryalus, Scyila, Sirius. 


GERMANY. Light Cruiser. K6In. 
Polemast fitted on aft side of after funnel. Catapult fitted between funnels, 
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P16 ORUISERS. 


FRANCE. Crulser Minelayer. Emilé Bertin. 
Derrick fitted on fore side of catapult. 
Searchlight platform built round after funnel. 
Small mast Htted on fore side of after turret. 


ITALY. Cruisers. (“Condettieri’’ clase.) Montecuscoll, Muzie Attendole. 


ITALY. Gruleers. (“ Attendolo”’ class.) Eugenio ol Savoia, Fillherte Dusa d’Acota. 


ITALY. Crulsers. (‘‘Condottior! ” class.) Alberico de Barblane, Alberts #1 Giuseane, 
Fore topmast and stays to mainmast removed. 


Derrick fitted on fore side of mainmast. Bridgework extended. 


ITALY. Crulsers. (‘‘ Condottieri ” class.) Armande Diaz, Luigi 


Caderna. 
Fore topmast removed. Catapult fitted between after funnel and “ X** turret. 
Derrick fitted on fore side of mainmast. 


ITALY. Cruisers. Duca degli Abruzzi, Guiseppe Garibaldi. 


CRUISERS. P17 


ITALY. Cruiser. Bari (ex-German Pillau). 


GREAT BRITAIN. Crulser Minelayer. Adventure. (Stern has been extended.) 
Derricks added abreast masts. a 


NETHERLANDS. Cruteer. Sumatra, 


Fore topmast shortened and foremast made larger. 
Mainmast mot shortened, moved forward and fitted with derrick and searchlights. 
Alreraft stowed between funnels and crane fitted. 


ITALY. Cruiser. (“Treate” class.) Trieste. 
Fore topmast removed. 
Bridgework extended. 


SPAIN. Cruisers. Galicla, Almirante Cervera, Miguel de Cervantes. 
‘The mainmasts are tripods. 
Fore topmast and topgallant mast removed. 


SPAIN. Cruiser. Navarra (ex-Republica). 


P18 CRUISERS. 


GERMANY. Light Cruiser. Emden. 
Buperstructase added ‘beter saateneat Fe mast shortened. 
before ore topi 
Situmast shortened and surmounted by # searchlight platform. 


FRANCE. Prineumeet, (* Duguay-Trouln” class.) La Motte Ploquet, Duguay-Treula, 


Catapult fitted on quarter deck. 
Fore topmast removed and mast head modified. 


ARGENTINA. Cruleer. La Argentina. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Crulsers. (‘‘D class.) Danae, Dauntiess, Dragon. 
Main topmast added. 


GREAT veneer Cruisers. (‘‘D’" class: repeat vessels.) Delhi, Dunedin, Diomede, 


Pema gun in Diomede is housed in a gunhouse, 
Topmaste removed. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Crulsers. (‘‘Cores’’ class.) Cardiff, Cores, Curacoa. 
For Coventry, see below. 


CRUISERS. P19 


ee 


GREAT BRITAIN. Anti-Alrcraft Cruisers. (“Carlisie’’ class.) Colombo, Capetown. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Cruiser. Carlisle. 
Topmast 


removed. 


SOVIET UNION. Cruteer. Krasni Kevkaz, 
Catapult fitted between mainmast and funnel. 
A.A. guns fitted between funnels. 


SWEDEN. Coast Defence Ship. Gustav V. 
Fore topmast added. Bridgework enlarged. 
it and derrick removed. 


SWEDEN. Coast Defence Ship. Sverige. 


P20 ORUISERS. 


SWEDEN. Coast Defence Ship. Drettning Victeria. 


JAPAN. Cruleers. Suzuya, Kumane, Tone, Tikuma. 


SPAIN, Crulser. Canarias. 
Masts removed. 


FRANCE. Cruiser, Algérie. 
Superstructure amidships added. 
Crane replaced by two others. 


GERMANY. Cruiser. Admiral Hipper. 


GERMANY. Light Cruteer. Lolpzig. 
Polemast fitted on aft side of funnel. Catapult fitted between funnel and foremast. 
Crane fitted on fore side of funnel. Fore topmast shortened. 


CRUISERS. P21 


GERMANY. Light Cruiser. Nurnberg. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Cruisers. (‘‘ Leander’ class.) Leander, Achilles, Orion, Ajax, 


mani tlt 


NETHERLANDS. Cruiser. Tromp. 


ARGENTINA. Cruleers. Almirante Brown, Vinticince de Mayo. 
Fore topmast shortened, main topmast lengthened. 
Derrick fitted on fore side of mainmast. 

Searchlight platform fitted on mainmast. 
Superstructure built on aft side of mainmast. 


cial 


JAPAN. Light Cruiser. Yubari. 
Masts and funnel raked aft. 


tla 


FINLAND. Armoured Qunbeats. VaindmBinen, timarinen. 


P22 CRUISERS. 


NORWAY. Minelaying and Training Ship. Olav Trysvason. 
Both cranes are fitted abreast mainmast, 


GREAT BRITAIN. Cruisers. Frobisher, Hawkins, 


DENMARK. Cruiser. Niels Juel. 
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FLOTILLA LEADERS AND DESTROYERS 
(See pp. 198-248.) 


FRANCE. Fietitia Leaders. Cassard, Vauquelin, 
Ke Ti Le Chevalier Paul. 
Aneto, Eperviers Milan, Gertaut, Neuter” 


ball STATES. aap eatrovers. The “ Weer 
wit taseal jestroyers ext 
theo wi three funnels. 


Mainmast shortened. 
Also, Great Britain—“ Town” class. 


FRANCE. Flotilla Leaders. Tigre, Léepard, 


form added before after turrets. 
Leopard and Lynx are under the control 
e Free French. 


ntl titlin 


FRANCE, Destroyers. _ Mistral, 
Simown, | Temotte, Tramentane, TYehon, 


ror ann. similar. 


a Destroyer. Burza i 
ast shortened. : 


FRANCE. Fietilia Leaders. “Le Fantasque’’ 
L’Audacieux, Le Malin, Le Terrible, 

Le Triumphant, L’ indomitable, 
Control platform added abaft after funnel. 
Le Triumphant is under the control of the 


o 


ITALY. Destroyers. Gen. A. Can Gen. 
§ cele notto, Gen oon A yar A asine. 


a. Pee ee Cay fa Farine @ oy 
Sirtoti, N. 
Pedal eat extended. 


GERMARY. 


Bee 


GREAT BRITAIN. Destroyers. “ Tribal’ class. 


ccdicedehliscor 


YUGO SLAVIA. Flotilla Leader. Dubrevalk. 


“ Manse” class. 


JAPAM. Ist Class Destroyers. “ Fubuki’? elass. 
(23 ships.) 


aa ae 


ITALY. Flotilla Leaders (Scouts). “ Navigatori 
Claes. (11 ships.) 
Mainmast lengthened. 


GREAT BRITAIN, Fietilia Leader. ingle- 
field, 


GREAT BRITAIN. Fietilia Leader. Faulknor. 


P24 


ean 


rade os ist Class Destroyers. “ Muteukd *” 
ore Gs Ge ships), and * Kamikase” olass 


er 


saan ii Fo _ Destrayers. “ Minekase"’ 


al . Destroyers. 
ERMANY. a fits, Wott, a 
Albatres, 4 Miwa, 


GREAT BRITAIN. Destroyers. — ‘‘ Acasta,” 
“ Beagle,” 


“‘Crusader’” and ‘‘ Defender’ 
chasees. 

“* Acasta” and “ Crusader” classes have 
davits at stern. 

Fletilia Leaders. Duncan, Kempentelt. 


saalntalalibeises 


BR hound,"” 
GREAT BRITA Livery pte Greyhound, 


tach ioe 


PORyUGAL Destroyers. Veuga, Lima, Dao, 
Teje, Deure. 


COLOMBIA. Destroyers. Antiequia, Caldas. 


le 


lobe rig hd Flotilla Leaders. Mendoza, La 
Rieja, Tucuman. 


FLOTILLA LEADERS AND DESTROYERS. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Fletilia Leaders. 
Mackay. 


Mane, 
ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVY. Fietilla Leader. 
Stuart. 


SPAIN. Fletilia Leaders. Almirante Valdes, 
ote., generally similar. 


vation tee 


Van 
ahd ym 2 Dertrayers. Ghent, 


ee 


cia 


GREAT BRITAIN. Destroyers ‘Whitenaa, 
Worcester, Wisner Wier 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Destroyers. Ambuscade, 


CHILE. 
1 ETS, Serrane, Orella, Riquelme, 
jainmast heightened, 


is 


SWEDEN. Destroyers. Kies Hom, Kins Unga, 
Davit fitted at stern, 


FLOTILLA LEADERS AND DESTROYERS. P25 


ITALY. Destroyers. San Selferine, Martine. 
AN, 2nd Class jakatake'? 
Seen Ee clase estrone anata Bridge and foremost funnel heightened. 


ITALY. Destroyers. 0. F. Crisp, Bridge and foremost funnel heightened. 


UNITED STATES. Destreyers. “Mahan” 
ae 
UNITED STATES. Di i ye 
se eas ot 


801 Tt “ ” | 
bp UNION. Destroyers. “ Leningrad 
i} 


UNITED STATES. Destroyers. Duniag, Fan- 
SS: wire 


JAPAN. Destroyers. “ Hibiki’’ class. 


UNITE! 8TA’ 
Rees? Pie bere, Phunkatt, Kearney.” 


JAPAN. Destroyers. “Ariske’’ class (6 Edison. Erlesson. 
ships). ¢ in, Ingraham, Fletcher, Redford, 
i Valette, Nicholas, 0’ Bannon, Chevalier, 


GREAT BRITAIN, anil, Leader Leader. Pt del mmr 
‘caries: “ ” 
Glasses similar but’ gun ut funnels UNITED STATES. Destroyers. “Farragut 


GREAT BRITAIN. Destroyers. Admiralty “3” GREAT BRITAIN. Masa aestrovers. “ Javelin’”” 
class, id ** Kelly”? 


P26 FLOTILLA LEADERS AND DESTROYERS. 


wmnanalllliceer 


GREAT BRITAIM. Destroyers. “Hunt” clase. 


POLAND. Destroyer. Blyskawica. 


UNITED STATES. Destroyers. ‘“Semers”’ 
clase, 


UNITED STATES. Destroyers. “ Gridiey’’ class. 


walt 


UNITED o ” 
ITED STATES. Destroyers. Maury 


SOVIET UNION. Destroyers. “Stremilteini’”’ 


ITALY, | Destroyers. Dare, Frecela, Straie, 

Bri . k wae. Control platform 
extended. 

fitted between torpedo tubes. 


GREECE. and \- 
Destroyers. Spetzal Coun. 


i 
a 
i] 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


ORUISER MINELAYERs 


Adventure, 


Length (extreme), 539 ft.; Length B.P., 600 ft. ; 6,740 tons ; Speed, 28 knots. 
Armament, 4—4-7-in, A.A. ; 4—8-pr. ; 4—2-pr.; 2M. ; 8 L.; 810 mines, 


Stern has been lengthened and rounded in plan. Derricks added abreast masts. 


SEAPLANE CARRIER. 
Albatross. 


Length, 443% {t.; 4,800 tons; Speed, 21 knots; Completed, 1929. 
Armament, 4—4'7-in, A.A,; 4—2-pr, Pom Poms; 4—8-pr.; 4M.; 20 L,; 9 seaplanes, 
Catapult fitted forward. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


CRUISERS. 
“D” Class, 


“Despatch. *Diomede. Danae. Dauntless, Dragon. *Dethi. 
*Durban. 


oe Q Ol a Os 8 
a I: K 
salt SA ren 


Length, 4728 ft. ; 4,850 tons ; Speed, 29 knots ; 
Armament, 6—€-in. ; 8—4-in. a.a.; 4—8-pr., 2—2-pr.; 2. 38L.; 12—21-in, torpedo tubes. 


Main topmast fitted. Foremost gun in Diomede housed in gunhouse. 
* Repeat vessels, 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 
CRUISER, 
Adelaide. 


WS ULL 


YY 
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ST 
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Wie 
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462} ft. ; 5,100 tons; Speed, 25} knots. 
‘Pr. ; 1—8-in. A.a.; 8 L. ; 2 submerged 21-in, torpedo tubes. 


Forward funnel removed and superstructure modified. 


Length, 
Armament, 9—€-in. ; 4—8-| 
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GREAT BRITAIN, 


ORUISERS. 


“Ceres” Class. 
Ceres. Curacoa. Cardiff 


POT ee 


PRE 


(4106.43 


Length (extreme), 450 ft.-451 ft. 9 ins.; Length B.P., 425 ft. ; 4,200-4,290 tons; Speed, 29 knots ; Completed, 1917-22. 


Armament, 5—6-in. ; 2—8-in. A.A. ; 4—8- 2—2-pr. Pom Poms; 4 above-water 21-in. D.R. torpedo tubes. 
Cardiff, , and Ceres have 2—$-pr. 


Carlisle has a trawler bow. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
CRUISERS. 
“Ceres” Class. 
Capetown and Colombo when completed. 
Anti-Aircraft gun ships. 


Length (extreme), 450 ft. ; 4,290 tons; Speed, 29 knots; Completed, 1917. 
Armament, 10—4-in, A.A. ; 2—3-pr. ; 2 multi-machine guns ; 2M.G,; 8 L,; 8—21-in, torpedo tubes, 


CRUISERS, 


“Caledon” Class. 
Caledon. Caradoc. 


aa © 
TTS TTT 
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Length (extreme), 460 ft. ; Length B.P., 425 ft.; 4,180 tons ; Speed, 20 knots ; Completed. 1917. 


Armament, 6—6-in. ; 2—3-in. A.A. ; 4—8-pr. ; 2—2-pr. Bom Poms; 2M.;8 i ;and4 above-water 21- in, D.R. torpedo tubes 


jinmast lengthened. 


23 


ARGENTINA, 
BATTLESHIPS 


Rivadavia. 


( P48 ) 


6M. ; 41.3 2 submerged 21-in, torpedo tubes, 


Guns on B and X turrets replaced by rangefinders. 


(extreme), 585 ft. ; Ler on W.L., 676 ft. ; 27,040 tons; 8) 224 knots; Completed, 1914-15, 
rene samen eka. eel ade ek tes 
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BRAZIL. 
BATTLESHIPS. 
Minas Geraes. 8&0 Paulo. 


mm 
an Sue Mu 
NAG 


Length (extreme), 548 ft.; Length B.P., 500 ft. ; 19,200 tons ; Speed, 21 knots ; Completed, 1909, 1910. 
Armament, 14—12-In. ; 7 14—47-in.; 2—8-pr. ; 4—S-in. A.A. 5 8M. aa, 
Overhauled and refitted at Brooklyn Navy Yard, 1921-23, and 4a. guns installed. 
Corrections to plan.—Ten main deck 4°7-in. guns removed in 1931. 
Forward funnel removed, bridgework modified; 4°7-In. gans and 8-In. 4.4. guns added. 
Polemast and rangefinder fitted abaft funnel. 


FINLAND. 
ARMOURED GUNBOATS, 
ViiniimBinen. imarinen 
it 
it 


Length, 305 {t.; 8,900 tons; Speed, 15 knots. 
Armament, #—10-In.'; 8—4-h 
Completed, 198283. 


FRANCE. 


BATTLESHIPS. 
Dunkerque. Strasbourg 


Tength, 706 ft. ;*26,500 tons; Speed, about 29 knots. Completed, 1936, 
Armament, 8—18-in,; 16~5'l-in., 40 smaller; 1 catapult; 4 alrcraft, 


ent ee 
Catapult fitted on quarter deck at M.L., and.crane fitted on port side at break of deck. 
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BATTLE CRUISERS. 


GERMANY. 
Scharnhorst. 
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JAPAN. 


AIRCRAFT CARRIER. 
Hosho, 


aa iS ten Tel 


; ised 


Displacement, 7,470 tons; Length B.P., 510 ft. ; Speed, 25 knots; Completed, 1922. 
Armament, 4—6°6-in. ; 2—3-in. A.4.; Carries about 20 planes: Fitted with gyro-stabiliser. 
Funnels hinge outboard. 


JAPAN, 
LIGHT CRUISER- 
'’ Yubari. 


Length (extreme), 465 ft. ; 2,800 tons; Speed, 33 knots. Completed, 1923. 
Armament, 6—5-f-ip.; 1—3-in. A.a.; 2M.; 2 twin 21-in. torpedo tubes; $4 mines. 
Correction to plan.—Masts and funnel raked aft. 
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JAPAN. 


LIGHT CRUISERS, 


“ Natori" Class, 
} leudzu. Natori. (cies: 
Nagare. Yura. Abukuma. 
“Kuma” Class. 
ol. Kiso, Kitakami. Tama. Kuma, 


Length (extreme), 585 ft. ; Speed, 88 knots ; ‘‘ Kuma” Class, 5,100 tous ; ‘‘ Natori” Class, 5,170 tons ; 
Completed, 1920-23. 


Armament, 7—6°5-in. ; 2—8-in. 4.4.; 2 M.; 4 twin above-water 21-in. torpedo tubes; 1 catapult; 1 alroraft. 80 mines. 
Corrections to plan.— Catapult fitted before mainmast, which is of tripod construction and is fitted with a derrick. 
Bridgework modified and anti-flare tops fitted to funnels. 


LIGHT CRUISERS. 
“Tenryu™ Class, 
Tatsuta. Tenryu. 


Length (extreme), 468 ft. ; Speed, 31 knots ; 3,280 tons ; Completed, 1919. 
Armament, ¢—6'5-in. ; 1—8-in. 4.4.; 2M; a trp water torpedo tubes; 1 seaplane, 
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NETHERLANDS. 


COAST DEFENOE SHIP 


Hertog Hendrik. 


sor yor 
Length, 817 ft.; itd tons; 8 }, 16 knots ; Completed, 1904, 
Armament, 1—9-@in. ; 6: 5 2-Sin.; 6—1 pe.; 2M. 
“ike gan renloved, 


NETHERLANDS. 
CRUISER: 
Sumatra. 


Length, 5004 ft. ; 6,670 tons; Speed, 81 knots; Completed, 1925-26, 
Armament, 10—6°9 in. ; 6—1'5 in.; 6—6-in. A.a.; 8M; 
40 mines; 2 seaplanes. 
Corrections. bow to pin .—The 4—8-in.4.4. have been removed. The mainmast has been shortened moved forward, and 


derrick and searchlights. Main topmast removed. 8—4-cm. machine guns have been fitted each 
He of the after deck house, The forward 4-sided 5°0-in. have been raised a deck to the signal deck, which has 
been extended aft for the purpose. Fore topmast shortened and foremast made larger. Cranes fitted abreast 
foremost funnel, Aircraft stowed between funnels, 


( Pe ) 


NORWAY, 
MINELAYER AND TRAINING SHIP. 


Olav Trygvason. 


Length, 8194 ft.; 1,747 tons; speed, 218 knots; Completed, 1984, 
Armament, 4—4*7-In,; 1—8-in, 4.4,; 2—17°7-In, torpedo tubes, 
280 mines, 


Correction to plan.—Both cranes are fitted abreast the mainmast. 
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SPAIN. 


LIGHT CRUISER. 


Mendez Nufiez. 


Woe s) 


Length (extreme), 462 ft. ; 4,509 tons ; Speed, 29 knots. Completed, 1924, 
Armament, 6—6-in. ; 4—1-9-in. A.A. ; 4M. 5 4 above-water triple torpede't tubes’ (21-in. torpedoes). 


Norg.—The armour belt is 3 ins. thick, tapering to 1} {ns. at the ends. 


Corrections to plan.—The foremast is tripod. Fore to} nt mast Is fitted. 
4.4, Armament is fitted between second funnel and mainmast. Searchlight platform added round after funnel. 


LIGHT CRUISER. 


Navarra (ez-Republica, ez-Reina Victoria Eugenia). 


ee ce 
TS OER 


(02.0) 


Length (extreme), 462 ft. ; 4,857 tons ; Speed, 25¢ knots ; Completed, 1923. 
Arrrament, 6—6-In. ; 4~—S*5-In. A.A. ; 4.M.; 1 L.; 4—21-In. torpedo tubes. 
Correction vo plan.—Foremost funnel and masts removed. Tower built in place of foremast and superstructure 


built in place of mainmast and fitted with pole masts. a.a. Armament fitted in way of funnels. Upper 
deck extends further aft. 
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SWEDEN. 


BATTLESHIP. 
Oscar Ii. 


Length, 313-6 ft. ; 4,250 tons ; Speed, 18 knots ; Completed, 1907. 
Armament, 2—8'3-in. ; 8—6'-in. ; 8—6-pr. ; 1—1-pr.; 2 submerged 18-in. torpedo, tubes. 
Searchlights fitted on foremast and mainmast. 


AIRCRAFT CRUISER, 
* Gotland. 


Length, 442 ft. ; 4,700 tons ; Speed, 27 knots ; Completed, 1984, 
Armament, 6—¢-in. ; 4—3-in, 4.4. ; 4M. ; 6—21-in. torpedo tubes; 1 catapult; 8 seaplanes; 100 mines. 
Correction to plan.—1 catapult is fitted on middle line, 
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SWEDEN. 


COAST DEFENCE SHIPS, 


Gustav V. Sverige. 
(As reconstructed 1924-29.) 


Length, 896°7 ft. ; Sverige, 6,809 tons ; Gustav V, 1G 100 tons; Speed, 28 knots; Completed 1917-21, 
‘Armament, 4-115 in. ; 8—5°9-in. ; 4—8-in. ; 2-6-pr. ; 6 M. 


Correction ta plan.—Fore topmast added. Bridgework extended. Mainmast removed. In Sverige the ‘mainmast. 
8 shortened ; two funnels are fitted, the after one being vertical and the forward one i 


SWEDEN. 


COAST DEFENCE SHIP. 
* Drottning Victoria. 


Length, 396°7 ft.; 7,160 tons; Speed, 28 knots; Completed, 1921. 
Armament, 114 in. ; 85" '9-in. ; 4—3-in, ; 2—6-pr. ; 9 M. 
Mainmast removed and bridgework modified. Searchlight platform ‘and 4. A.A. guns fitted abaft after funnel. 
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Air attacks: on enemy shipping, 2, 5, 10, 11, 
13, 19, 20, 24, 26, 26, 27, 30, 31, 34, 41, 44, 
48, 53, 56, 57, 136; on Allied shipping, 6, 
16, 18, 21, 28, 32, 33, 35, 37, 40, 135 

Airedale, H.M.S., loss of, 25 

Aleutian Islands, Japanese attacks on, 25 

Alexander Hamilton, H.M.S., loss of, 5 

Algerine, H.M.S., loss of, 54 

Andaman islands, air attacks on, 7 

Arbutus, H.M.S., loss of, 13 

Argentine navy, 74-75, 161; battleships, 
P3, P48; cruisers, P18, P21, P49; de- 
atroyers, 221, P24; submarines, 221 

Armidale, R.A.N., loss of, 58 

Assiniboine, H.M.S., battle with and sinking 
of U-boat by, 37 

Astoria, U.S.S., loss of, 35 

Atlanta, U.S.S., loss of, 53 

Attachés, British and foreign naval, 281 

Audacity, H.M.S., loss of, 4 

Auricula, H.M.S., loss of, 20 

Australian navy, 159; cruisers, P10, P11, 
P16, P24, P42, P45 

Avenger, H.M.S., loss of, 54 


Barton, U.S.S., loss of, 53 

Bedouin, H.M.S., loss of, 25 

Belgian navy, 198 

Belmont, H.M.S., loss of, 9 

Benghazi, air attacks on, 11, 19 

Benhan, U.S.S., loss of, 53 

Berkeley, H.M.S., loss of, 32 

Bizerta, air attacks on, 57 

Blue, U.S.S., loss of, 41 

Board of Admiralty, 280 

Bordeaux, air attack on, 39 

Brazil declares war on Axis, 31 

Brazilian navy, 75, 162; battleships, P3, P51 ; 
destroyers and submarines, 221 

Bremen, air attack on, 22 

Brest, air attacks on, 2, 5 

British navy: aircraft carriers, 152-3, P7, 
P9, P33, P44; battleships, 150-1, Pl, P4, 
P5, P27-32; cruisers, 154-7, Pll, P13, 
P15, P17, P18, P19, P21, P22, P3441, 
P43-47 ; destroyers, 210-4, P23, P24, P25, 
P26; miscellaneous, 158, 216-20 

Broke, H.M.S., loss of, 50, 54 

Bulgarian navy, 198 

Buna, Allied air attacks on, 42 


Cairo, H.M.S., loss of, 33 

Campbeltown, H.M.S., loss of, 10 

Canadian navy, 160 

Canberra, R.A.N., loss of, 35 

Chilean navy, 75, 163; battleship, P2, P50 ; 
destroyers and submarines, 222, P24 

Chinese navy, 198 

Colombian navy, 198-9, P24 

Combined operations, 2, 6, 10, 22, 32, 40, 48, 
49, 50 

Convoys: see Air attacks 

Cornwall, H.M.S., loss of, 15, 59 


Coventry, H.M.S., loss of, 46 

Cromer, H.M. minesweeper, loss of, 58 
Cuban navy, 199 

Cushing, U.S.S., loss of, 53 


Danish navy, 72, 164, 222, P22, P25 

Danzig, air attack on, 29 

Darwin, air attacks on, 8, 28, 42 

De Ruyter, sinking of, 8 

Diary of 1942 naval events, 257-67 

Dieppe, combined operations against, 32 

Dominican navy, 199 

Dorsetshire, HuS., logs of, 15, 59 

Duchessa D’Aosta, s.3., capture of, 2 

Duke of York, H.M.S., in service, 2 

Duncan, U.S.S., loss of, 45 

Dutch Harbour, Unalaska, air attacks on, 25 

Dutch navy, 72-73, 182 ; coast defence ship, 
P94; cruisers, P17, P21, P94; destroyers, 
234, p24; submarines, 234 


Eagle, H.M.S., loss of, 33 

E-boats, operations of, 6, 10, 19, 32, 33, 34, 
39, 43 

Ecuadorian navy 199 

Edinburgh, H.M.S., loss of, 18 

Edsall, U.S.S., loss of, 12 

Egyptian navy, 199-200 

E] Daba, bombardment of enemy positions 
at, 34 

Electra, H.M.S., loss of, 8 

Emden, air attacks on, 22 

Encounter, H.M.S., loss of, 8 

Estonian navy, 200 

Exeter, H.M.S., loss of, 8 


Finnish navy, 200-1, P21, P51 

Foresight, .S., loss of, 33 

French navy, 70; aircraft carriers, 70, 167, 
P7, PY, P61, P62; battleships, 70, 165-6, 
p3, P4, P52-654; cruisers, 70, 168-9, P13, 
Pl4, P15, P16, P18, P20, P55-60; de- 
stroyers, 70, 223, P23; submarines, 70, 
224-5 

French warships, scuttling of, at Toulon, 51 


Galatea, H.M.S., loss of, 4 

German navy, 71; aircraft carrier, 71; 
battleships, 71, P4, P6, P63; cruisers, 71, 
171, P15, P18, P20, P21, P64-71; de- 
stroyers, 226, P24; submarines, 71, 226 ; 
miscellaneous, 172 

Gneisenau, 2, 6; departure from Brest, 5 

Gona, Allied air attacks on, 42 

Greek navy, 72, 173; cruisers, P12, P72; 
destroyers, 227, P26; submarines, 227 

Grove, H.M.S., loss of, 25 

Gurkha, H.M.LS., loss of, 9 


H.31, H.M. submarine, loss of, 4 
Hamburg, air raids on, 29 
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INDEX. 


Hammann, U.S.S., loss of, 27 
Hanover, air attack on, 43 
Hartland, H.M.S., loss of, 50, 54 
Hasty, H.M.S., loss of, 28 
Havock, H.MLS., loss of, 14 
Havre, air attacks on, 14, 43 
Haytian navy, 201 

Heda, H.M.S., loss of, 54 

Helle Fjord, naval and air attack on, 2 
Hermes, H.M.S., loss of, 16, 59 
Hermione, H.M.S., loss of, 25 
Heythrop, H.M.S., loss of, 17 
Hollyhock, H.M.S., loss of, 22 
Hornet, U.S.S., loss of, 46, 59 
Houston, U.S.S., loss of, 8 
Hungarian navy, 201 


Ibis, H.M.S., loss of, 54 

Icelandic navy, 201 

Indian navy, 160 

Indian Ocean, operations in, 2, 16, 20, 25, 
40, 51, 57 

Iraqi navy, 201 

Italian navy, 70-71; aircraft carriers, P9 ; 
battleships, 70, 174, P2, P73 ; cruisers, 70, 
175-6, P10, P12, P16, P17, P74-81; de- 
stroyers, 70, 227-9, P23, P24, P25, P26; 
submarines, 70-71, 229-30 ; miscellaneous, 
71,177 


Jackal, H.M.S., loss of, 20 

Jacob Jones, U.S.S., loss of, 5 

Jaguar, H.M.S., loss of, 22 

Japanese navy, 68-70; aircraft carriers, 68, 
179, P8, P9, P86, P87 ; battleships, 68, 178, 
Pl, P2, p4, P82-85 ; cruisers, 68-69, 180-1, 
P10, Pll, P12, P13, P20, P21, P87-93; 
destroyers, 68-69, 231-2, P23, P24, P25; 
submarines, 69, 233 ; miscellaneous, 69-70, 
181 

Jarvis, U.S.S., loss of, 41 

Java, sinking of, 8 

Juneau, U.S.S., loss of, 53 

Jupiter, H.M.S., loss of, 8 


Kandahar, H.M.S., loss of, 4 

Kipling, H.MLS., loss of, 20 

Kiska, air attacks on, 25, 41, 44, 57; bom- 
bardment of, 34 

Kortenaer, sinking of, 7 

Kujawiak, loss of, 25 


Lae, air attacks on, 28 

Laffey, U.S.S., loss of, 53 

La Pallice, air attack on, 48 

Latvian navy, 202 

Leda, H.M.S., loss of, 39 

Lexington, U.S.S., loss of, 21, 59 

Libyan campaign, naval support in, 2, 34, 
40. See also Mediterranean 

Lively, H.M.S., loss of, 20 

Lorient, air attacks on, 14, 48, 56 

Lubeck, air attack on, 29 


Madagascar, landings on, 20; occupation of, 
41 


Malta, air attacks on, 3, 12, 14, 19, 30, 43; 
award of George Cross to, 41 


Manchester, H.M.S., loss of, 33 

Manchukuo navy, 202 

Matabele, H.M.S., loss of, 9 

Matruh, bombardment of, 30 

Mediterranean, naval operations in, 2, 3, 6, 
11, 12, 14, 19, 20, 23, 24, 30, 32, 33, 34, 
39, 40, 43, 48, 49, 50, 51, 56, 57 

Merchant shipping, British, 76, 77; Allied 
additions to, 14 ; losses, 11, 18, 24, 25, 33, 
37, 39, 55 

Mexican navy, 202-3 

Midway, battle of, 26, 27, 132-8 

Monessen, U.S.S., loss of, 53 

Montevideo, sinking of, 9 


Naiad, H.M.S., loss of, 13 

Naples, air attacks on, 2, 57 

National Maritime Board, work of, 80-82 

Navy estimates, speech by First Lord, 268- 
79 


Neptune, H.M.S., loss of, 4 

Nestor, R.A.N., loss of, 25 

Netherlands navy : see Dutch navy 

New Zealand Division of Royal Navy, 160 
Nicaraguan navy, 203 

Northampton, U.S.S., loss of, 53 
Norwegian navy, 73, 183, 235, P22, P95 


Officials of foreign navies, 280 
Olympus, H.M. submarine, loss of, 28 
Ostend, air attacks on, 22, 29 
Ottawa, H.M.S., loss of, 42 


Palermo, air attacks on, 11 

Pacitic, operations in, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, 12, 13, 15, 
16, 17, 20, 21, 22, 25, 26, 27, 28, 30, 34, 
35, 36, 41, 44, 45, 46, 52, 53, 54, 57, 58 

Paraguayan navy, 203 

Penylan, H.M.S., loss of, 58 

Persian navy, 203 

Perth, R.A.N., loss of, 8 

Peruvian navy, 203 

Philippino navy, 203 

Pillsbury, U.S.S., loss of, 12 

Polish navy, 73, 204, P23, P26 

Pollux, U.S.S., loss of, 5 

Pope, U.S.S., loss of, 8 

Port Moresby, air attacks on, 8, 13, 16, 28 

Portuguese navy, 73, 204-5, P24 

Preston, U.S.S., loss of, 53 

Prinz Eugene, 2, 6, 19; departure from 
Brest, 5 


Quentin, H.M.S., loss of, 56 
Quincy, U.S.S., loss of, 35 


Rabaul, air attacks on, 4, 28, 36, 42, 46 

Roumanian navy, 73, 205-6 

Russian navy, 72; battleships, 72, 184, P3 ; 
cruisers, 72, 185, P11, P19, P96 ; destroyers, 
72, 236, P25, P26; submarines, 237; 
miscellaneous, 185 

Ryukaku, U.S.S., loss of, 21 
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Sabang, bombardment of, 57 

St. Nazaire, air attacks on, 14, 22, 48; 
combined attack on, 10 

Salamaua, air attacks on, 28 

Salvia, H.M.S., loss of, 4 

Scharnhorst, 2, 6; departure from Brest, 5 

Sea-air co-operation, 87-97. See also Air 
attacks 

Shetland Islands, air attacks on, 2 

Ship-borne aircraft: American, 252-3; 

ritish, 250-1; German and Japanese, 


254-5 

Shipping losses, Allied, 17, 28, 79 

Siamese navy, 75, 206-7 

Sikh, H.M.S., loss of, 40 

Sims, U.S.S., loss of, 21 

Singapore, loss of, 7 

Somali, H.M.S., loss of, 39 

South African navy, 160 

Southwold, H.MLS., loss of, 17 

Soviet Union: see Russia 

Spanish navy, 73-74, 186 ; cruisers, 73, 186, 
Pll, P17, P20, P97-99; destroyers, 73, 
P24; submarines, 238 

Stanley, H.M.S., loss of, 4 

Stronghold, H.MLS., loss of, 12 

Submarines, operations of: American, 13, 
17, 30, 52; British, 2, 3, 6, 11, 15, 23, 24, 
25, 30, 34, 39, 40, 44, 50, 51, 1204; 
German, 1, 4, 5, 9, 10, 13, 17, 18, 22, 28, 

31, 32, 33, 36, 37, 38, 42, 43, 47, 48, 51, 

54,55; Italian, 42; Japanese midget, 22. 

For quantitative particulars, see under 
respective navies 

Suda Bay, air attacks on, 30 

Swedish navy, 74, 187; aircraft cruisers, P9, 
P100; battleship, P1, P100; coast defence 
ships, P19, P20, P101; destroyers, 239, 
P24; submarinet, 239 


Takoma, seizure of, 9 

Talisman, H.M. submarine, loss of, 54 

submarine, loss of, 17 

S., loss of, 4 

Thorn, H.M. submarine, loss of, 42 

Thrasher, H.M. submarine, action of, and 
awards, 24, 122 

Tirpitz, first appearance at sea, 9 

Tobruk, air attacks on, 30, 34, 40 ; combined 
raid on, 40 


Tokyo, air attack on, 17 

Trinidad, H.M.S., loss of, 28 
Tripoli, air attacks on, 11 

Triton, Greek submarine, loss of, 58 
Triumph, H.M. submarine, loss of, 9 
Trondheim, air attack on, 14 
Truxtun, U.S.S., loss of, 5 

Tunis, air attacks on, 57 

Turbulent, H.M. submarine, action of, 23 
Turkish navy, 74, 207-8, p4 
Tynwall, H.M.S., loss of, 54 


Unbeaten, H.M. submarine, loss of, 58 

Unique, H.M. submarine, loss of, 58 

Upholder, H.M. submarine, loss of, 34 

Urge, H.M. submarine, loss of, 42 

Uruguayan navy, 208 

U.S. navy, 60-67 ; aircraft carriers, 64, 192, 
P7, P8, P109-111; battleships, 63-64, 
188-91, Pl, P2, P5, P6, P102-108 ; cruisers, 
64-65, P10, P13, P14, P112-116 ; destroyers, 
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Vendetta, d. G.B., p24 
Venomous, d. G.B., p24 
Verdun, f.l. F., P23 
Verity, d. G.B., P24 
Versatile, d. G.B., P24 
Vesper, d. G.B., P24 
Victorious, air.c. G.B., P7 
Vidella, d. C., P24 
Vidette, d. G.B., P24 
Vimy, d. G.B., P24 
Vinticinco de Mayo, er. A., 
P21, P49 
Violent, d. G.B., p24 
Viscount, d. G.B., p24 


Vivacious, d. G.B., p24 
Volunteer, d. G.B., P24 
Vouga, d. Port., P24 


Ww 


“‘Wakatake ” class, 4.cl.d. 
J., P25 
Walker, d. G.B., p24 
Walpole, d. G.B., P24 
Walrus, d. G.B., P24 
Wanderer, d. G.B., P24 
Warspite, 6. G.B., P5, P31 
Warwick, d. G.B., P24 
Washington, 6. U.S.A., Pl 
Watchman, d. G.B., P24 
Westcott, d. G.B., P24 
West Virginia, 6. U.S.A., 
P2, P102 
Whitehall, d. G.B., p24 
Whitshed, d. G.B., P24 
Wichita, cr. U.S.A., P14, 
P1l6 
Wilkes, d. U.S.A., P25 
Winchelsea, d. G.B., P24 
Windsor, d. G.B., P24 
Wishart, d. G.B., P24 
Witch, d. G.B., P24 
Witherington, d. G.B., p24 
Wivern, d. G.B., p24 
Wolf, d. Ger., P24 
Wolverine, d. G.B., P24 
Woolsey, d. U.S.A., P25 
Worcester, d. G.B., P24 
Wrestler, d. G.B., P24 


Y 


Yamashiro, 6. J., P4, P84 
Yavouz Sultan Selim, 6.cr. 


1) PA 
Yubari, lor. J., P21, P87 
Yura, dcr. J., P11, P93 
Z 


“Zara” class, cr. I., p12, 
P75 
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